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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 
©1898 « 


Thirty-First Annual Announcement. 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE FOR 1898 


will continue to offer in each number a 
Complete Novel, also as much additional 
reading matter in selected Stories, Sketches, 
Essays, Poems, etc., as the average illustrated 
magazine contains. 


*»¥ses* Admitting no serials, it avoids the ob- 
jection of so many readers to a continued 
story. Combining all the characteristics of a 
magazine, each number is complete in itself. 


#eeeee We present a partial list of the novels, 


etc., to be published during 1898. 
AMELIE RIVES (Princess Troubetskoy), 


author of ‘‘ The Quick or the Dead ?” returns 
to the field in a love story in her own pe- 
culiar style. 


MARIA LOUISE POOLE, 
well known by her sketches of New England 
life, will offer a tale of abundant interest, in 
which comedy mingles with the elements of 
tragedy, and the characters of the two heroines 
are ably sketched and strongly contrasted. 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, 
who is supreme and almost alone in descrip- 
tions of army life, takes for his scene a post 
in the southwest, and combines a picture of 
garrison society with the stirring events of the 
field, this time in pursuit of white bandits 


and deserters. 


EDWARD S, VAN ZILE, 
author of “The Manhattaners,” ‘The Crown 
Prince of Rexania,” etc., will be found to 
surpass his previous achievements in a novel- 
ette of which the hero is a dramatist and the 
heroine an actress. 


JOSEPH A, ALTSHELER, 
who has won much repute by stories of the 
American revolution, finds a more recent 
subject in a supposed stronghold of the Con- 
federacy, held in the wilderness long after the 
war is over. 


JENNIE BULLARD WATERBURY 
tells of the life of an American girl who goes 
to Paris to study music. It is a vividly de- 
picted tale of student lite. 


veeeee Annie E. Brand, Henry Willard French, 
and others will also contribute novels. 


veeeee Sundry industrial, social, geographical, 
and political phases of America will be pre- 
sented by George Ethelbert Walsh, Allan 
Hendricks, William Trowbridge Larned, R.G. 
Robinson, Calvin Dill Wilson, John E. Bennett, 


and other good writers. 
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**¥* Dr. Theodore F. Wolfe will continue 
his articles on ‘“‘Some Literary Shrines of 
Manhattan.” 


*** Sundry topics connected with letters 
will be discussed by Emily S. Whiteley, Eva 
A. Madden, Nina Allen, Frank G. Carpenter, 
William Cecil Elam, and others. 


*#* Dr. James Weir, Jr., Dr. Harvey B. 
Bashore, Albert G. Evans, - others will 
write occasionally on scientific subjects. 


*** Oscar Herzberg, Agnes Carr Sage, Em- 
ily P. Weaver, and others will handle themes 
of historical, foreign, or general interest. 


*** The short stories of the Magazine, as 
hitherto, will have pith and point, and will 
come from various sources. Among. their 
authors are Marion Manville Pope, Geraldine 
Bonner, Dora Read Goodale, Alice Mac- 
Gowen, Matt Crim, Owen Hall, Philip G. 
Hubert, Wm. T. Nichols, Charles Newton 
Hood, H. C. Stickney, and not a few more. 


eee Whether a writer be known or un- 


known is. of less consequence than how he 
writes, and good writers, new or old, are 
the nies contributors to 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 
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Will contain a Complete Novel entitled 


John Olmstead’s 
Nephew, 




















| Henry Willard French, 


Author of ‘‘ The Colonel,’’ etc. 














And the Usual Variety of Stories, Essays, Poems, etc. 
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HINTS IN HOLIDAY BOOKS 


i 


Che Season is busy, and good books for young 
and old are bard to choose. Bere are 
some careful hints in good books. 

Chose who take them need 
Not go astray 
- 


Happily for our develop- 
HEIRLOOMS IN ment as a nation we have 


MINIATURES begun to take an interest 
By Anne Hollingsworth in our ancestors. Almost 
Wharton every phase of Colonial and 


post-Colonial life has had 
its book or books, but the noble art of portraiture 
which flourished at the beginning of our national 
existence has been unduly neglected. It is fitting 
that the pioneer in the field of domestic Colonial 
history should now turn to the rescue of an exquisite 
art of that age, and Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 
has produced a volume on Miniatures, their painters, 
and the distinguished old families who possessed 
them, which will fascinate readers who have hitherto 
dealt only with the more homely side of the Colonial 
and Revolutionary eras. The volume is full of effec- 
tive reproductions of miniature likenesses of the 
past generations, and it is rendered of present value 
to the many now engaged in this exquisite art by a 
chapter on the technique of miniature painting by 
Emily D. Taylor, whose lovely work has recently 
been crowned by appearance  Mifustrated. Crown octavo. In 


in the Paris Salon. cloth and half calf a 
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Whatever view one may 
LIFE OF WAGNER take of the “music of the 

future,” there is no deny- 
oe seal ing that Richard Wagner 

is a large figure in the 
artistic annals of our time, and that his life was a 
picturesque and eventful one. His busy career has 
been attempted by a dozen biographers from as 
many stand-points, but the fullest, most sincere, and 
most readable estimate is given by Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, an English author living in Vienna, 
who is saturated with every form of knowledge 


requisite for 
Wagner's life. 
write with 
in familiarity 
in musical 





dealing with 
In ability to 
simplecandor, 
with the era, 
scholarship, in 


acquaintance with Wagner’s 
family and friends, Mr. 
Chamberlain is equipped as 
few biogra- A Se phers have 
the good for- tune to be. 


His book is a treasure-house of relics. There are 
numerous photogravures of portraits, notably Len- 
bach’s of Wagner, ideal scenes from the operas, 
portions of famous scores in fac-s¢mile, and pictures 
of places associated with the master. There is 
also much artistic decoration, and the whole forms 
a volume rich in matter and in making. To quote 
Walter Damrosch, “Mr. Chamberlain’s book is 
written with a pen burning with enthusiastic adora- 
tion of Wagner’s music.  fustrated with many photo- 
... Accertain simplicity of een 
style will make the book fialeomtly” peel Saen 


popular in the best sense of Published in connection with 
the word.” Ficus, J. MH. Dent & Co, 
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Had Charles Conrad Ab- 
TRAVELS IN A bot lived in the Hellenic 
‘TREE-TOP, age he would have been 
THE FREEDOM OF 2 philosopher; had he 


lived in “the spacious 


THE FIELDS times of great Elizabeth” 
Abbott’s Fireside and he would have been a 


Forest Library = 


To us, his con- 
temporaries, he is both, 


though he uses nothing but his own charming prose. 


His last-published volume, delight- 
fully named The Freedom of the 
Fields, shows the ripening of a 
mind enamoured from youth of the 
open fields of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. All the knowledge of 
the plant- and field-life, and the 
deeper learning of the scholar, ap- 
pear in these captivating chapters, 
mingled with the kindly love for 
odd characters, which is one of Dr. 
Abbott’s happiest traits. <A list of 
some of the chapter-headings is 
alone an enticement to read,—An 
April Day-Dream, The Changeful 
Skies, Passing of the Blue-Bird, An 
Apathetic August, A Foretaste of 








THE FREEDOM 


OF THE FIELDS 
CHARLES C. ABBOTT 
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Autumn, Wintergreen, The Witchery of Winter, 
Company and Solitude, Dreaming Bob, Winkle, the 
Eel Man, Windfalls, and My Neighbor’s Wood-Shed. 
As a gift at Christmas nothing could be more choice 


than the two volumes wag frontispiece by Alice Barber 
of Dr. Abbott, Travels Stephens, and three photogravures in 


each volume. 


‘Two volumes in a box. 


= * Tree-Top and Buckram, extra, $3.00; half calf or 
The Freedom of the half morocco, $6.00. Sold separately 


Fields. or in sets. 
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We hear much of the far East 

PICTURESQUE nowadays in fiction, in the 
BURMA press, and in Kipling’s masterly 
Mrs, Ernest Hart ballads; but who knows its 
geography, its peoples, their 

manners, history, customs, and costumes? Very 
few of those who follow the course of the native war 
with the English, or who sing “The Road to Manda- 
lay,” realize what 
a land of pictures 
India is. Hence 
the immense 
value of a book 
like Picturesque 
Burma, by a prac- 
tised writer and 
thorough _ travel- 
ler such as W/rs. 
Ernest Hart. The 
single royal oc- 
tavo volume is a 
From ‘‘ Men, Women, and Manners in Colonial Times.” sum P tuous' ex- 
ample of book- 

making, with its cover design from Burmese tapestry, 

its ten rich photogravures, its useful maps, and its 
hundreds of illustrations. Mrs. Hart travelled 
throughout Burma, the latest Indian conquest of the 
English, in 1895, and her penetrating observations 
are therefore fresh and timely. She describes every 
phase of the life of the gentle Buddhists, but par- 
ticularly dwells upon pitystrated’ with upward of eighty repro- 
those details which  ductions of photographs and sketches, 
give verisimilitude to Saying many Sail Page Bictureh aoe 


a narrative. As a Super-royal 8vo. Cloth, ornamental, 


H 01 tats;  deckle edges, gilt top, $7.50. Published 
Christmas gift : Pictu in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent & 
resque Burma is ideal. Co, London. 
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All of us read history, 
MEN, WOMEN, AND —and mis-read it,—and 


MANNERS IN it is often dry enough. 
COLONIAL TIMES Hence — roads are 
. now travelled by most 
By Sydney George Fisher = readers: the Picsiaatleg 
short-cut furnished by authors like Sydney George 
Fisher, who, specializing a whole era, and possessing 
taste and tact, give only what is essential in the most 
engaging way. Mr. Fisher has risen into the chair 
of authority by his previous books, but this last, 
entitled Men, Women, and Manners in Colonial 
Times,—two captivating volumes 
created for holiday-seekers,—is in 
a new vein. He has taken up, sec- | a ea 
tion by section, the Colonial settle- | ‘¢ Men n.W ’ 
ments, and with his ready wit has | ¥ 8 @ ny lannersi 
contrasted, analyzed, examined, and In Colonial 
genially quizzed the character of Times..... 
our forefathers, has given brief but oh? Se 
telling descriptions of their manners ae 
and belongings, has overthrown 
some false assumptions, such as the 
marriage of Pocahontas to Captain 
John Smith, and confirmed some true 
ones, notably the romantic story of SydneyGeo Fisher 
Agnes Surriage, and has, in short, 
done for the Colonies what St. : 
Amand has done for French history, 
—domiciled them and brought them within hand- 
reach. Ours is an age of ancestor-worship ; and well 
for us that it is so! But we are too busy to grub for 
ourselves, and are lucky to go to school ‘to such 


an: accomplished and Illustrated with four photogravures and 

agreeable teacher as _ numerous head and tail sketches in each 
d, Fish volume. ‘Two vols. Satine, in a box, 

Sy mney Georg @ Lisner. $3.00; half calf or half morocco $6.00, 
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That which the student 

CURIOSITIES OF seeks in Mr. Walsh’s 
POPULAR CUSTOMS scholarly, but always 
" simple and clear books 

By William S. Walsh of eee is what he 
is denied in dictionaries and encyclopedias. These 
give him only a few sug- 

gestive hints, while The 

Curiosities of Popular Cus- 

toms, like its predecessor, 

The Handy Book of Literary 

Curiosities, furnishes ex- 

haustive though brief essays 

on a multitude of subjects 

belonging to a common 

branch of inquiry. The Cu- 

riosities of Popular Customs 

deals with the feast days, 

rites, ceremonies, and ob- 

servances of the church in 


all ages and lands, and thus 

it has an especial fitness for 

» the season of Christmas, 

PN NZ preceded as it is by Advent, 

St. ANTHONY AND THE DEVIL. and followed by Epiphany, 
SS both of which, with all other 


Caricature. 


accompanying holy days, are 
fully derived, described, and _ profusety Iilustrated. 8vo. 


illustrated. > Half morocco, $3.50 


CHAMBERS’S CON- — A concise pronouncing 
CISE BIOGRAPHICAL biographical dictionary 
DICTIONARY containing brief me- 


moirs of all well-known 
personages of both this and other Crown 8vo. Half 
countries. morocco 
6 
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“You are independent, so 


WITH FEET TO long as you get your meals. 
THE EARTH For dress, just old clothes, 
. with a soft hat or cap, eas 

oe ee a broad-soled_ shoes. cal: 
Go!” Thus the reader is greeted by Charles M. 
Skinner in With Feet to the Earth, a book in ten 
thousand. The author is a pedestrian with a pur- 
pose. He leads us across the world 
in untravelled ways, but finds as 
much to show at the threshold as || WITH FEET TO THE 
in the Selkirks or in the Yellow- | EARTH By 

stone. Whether you be a wheeler 
or a walker, or even if you travel 
by rail, Mr. Skinner has matter for 
you of the first importance, for he 
knows what Emerson—whom he 
walked with and aptly describes— 
called “the art of taking a walk.” 
The pathway is pointed out, and its 
windings, flora, fauna, and prevail- 
ing weather touched upon lightly ; 
the impedimenta are summed up; 
the emotions as well as the facts 
surrounding some typical journeys 
are felicitously sketched in ; and besides all this there 
is a wealth of genial wisdom from a nature overflow- 
ing with love of the out-doors. The ten papers 
forming With Feet to the Earth are named alluringly, 
—The Wanderer, Reminiscent and Personal, Some 
Sample Walks, Partly Practical, Night Prowls in the 
Streets, Some Humbugs of Science, being a plea 
against clouding nature with a nomenclature, A 
Rustler’s Conscience, Satisfaction with the Country, 
Solitude and Company, and  Buckram, ornamental, gilt 
Autumn Sights and Musings. top, deckle edges, $1.25. 
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Bill Nye, had he lived, 
A HUMOROUS would have given his 


HISTORY OF GREECE readers a Comic His- 


tory of Greece as an 
By Charles M. Snyder act of justice both to 


them and to Greece; but a fellow-humorist has 
taken up the task in a due spirit of levity and pre- 
sents as a Christmas token A Humorous History of 
Greece, as unique and eccentric in its way as the 
immortal Nye’s Comic History of England and 





MERCURY WARNING ULYSSES OF HIS IMPENDING DOOM. 


Comic History of the United States. The new his- 
torian is Charles M. Snyder, who might be famous, 
if he would, as the inventor of an advertising catch- 
word which has become a part of speech: “See that 
hump?” The Humorous History of Greece is liber- 
ally illustrated, as were its sister histories, by F. 
McKernan, John Sloan, and W. M. Crown octavo. 
Goodes. . Cloth, $2.00. 
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The revival of in- 


THE POETICAL WORKS terest in Byron is 
OF LORD BYRON due to several 


Edited by Thomas Moore causes: the late 
war of Greece 


against the Turks, the necessary reaction against 
undeserved neglect, and the growing knowledge of 
Byron’s immense influence on literature, seen 
through the perspective of a generation. Several 
new editions of his works have appeared recently, 
but all of so costly a quality as to place them beyond 
the reach of the general reader who desires to be in 
touch with the daily currents of literature. There 
is, hence, a fitness in the issue of this set of four 
volumes, edited by the friend of Byron and his 
biographer, Zhomas Moore. The volumes are en- 
riched with twenty-four illustrations from typical 
portraits and associated places, —pructeated. 4 volumes in 
and they are bound in a hand- box. 12mo. Cloth, $6.00; 
some manner. - halt call, $12.00. 


With untold pains and 
THE STORY OF marked ability MV. C. Mac- 
AN IRISH SEPT — zamara has narrated in a 


single handsome volume the 
ea aa history of his race, or sept. 


The Story of an Irish Sept, Their Character, and 
Struggle to Maintain Their Lands in Clare, will 
appeal not only to every loyal Irish heart, but it pos- 
sesses the universal interest evoked by love of home 
and country and just family pride. The Sept in- 
cluded many notable men and women, some of 
whose portraits are beautifully reproduced, and it is 
identified with a district of Ireland where there are 
picturesque ruins and associations extending to the 
earliest historic periods. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 
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The ABC of Wag- 
a EPIC = -_i ner’s later operas a 
An Interpretation of Wagner’s skilfully compressed — 
ee into 4 online 
By Freda Winworth volume by Freda 
Winworth, entitled The Epic of Sounds. The aim 
is to give the lay reader an elementary interpretation 
of the Nibelungen Ring which shall enable him to 
listen with intelligence and leave with satisfaction 
and enlightenment. A recent critic makes an appeal 
for ‘‘a book intended for the general reader which 
should relate the stories of the Wagner dramas in 
narrative form, using only the dialogue and scenic 
descriptions of Wagner.” Here is such a book, and 
it is ably amended by all the machinery of music, 
marginalia, indexes, and introductory remarks needed 
by minds innocent of Wagner’s pur-  jémo. Cloth, 
pose. $1.25. 


¥ 
Beginning with Home, 
STORIES OF Sweet Home, and running 


FAMOUS SONGS down the gamut of the 


+ ie best-loved songs of our 
By S. J. Adair Fite-Gerald Ga and all devs SF 
Adar Fitz-Gerald has brought together a cluster of 
Stories of Famous Songs, which are as captivating 
as the melodies themselves. The handsome volume 
is no mere catalogue, but a cluster of narratives, 
long and short, which give the origins, romantic 
associations, or pathetic details of each familiar air 
of our childhood. The painstaking thoroughness of 
the book is as evident as are its novelty and charm. 
Some of the principal ballads whose origin proves to 
be of a romantic or pathetic character are Robin 
Adair, Auld Lang Syne, and Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
la Meelis, 007 hall levant fea.” 
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The future, so long prom- 
SYMP HONIES AND | ised for music, approaches, 
THEIR MEANING and it behooves us to 


- gather knowledge of the 
> ae ee royal art. Few are the 


guides and clouded the words, but in Philip H. 
Goepp we have a scholarly exponent who knows the 
common speech, yet loves his chosen 
art none the less. In Symphonies 


and Their Meaning Mr. Goepp has |i| syMPHONIES 
set down in unmistakable terms the AND THEIR MEANING 





aim of the great masters as ex- BY PHILIP H. GOEPP 


pressed in their chief compositions. f 


No technical phrases are used, no 

hard questions are asked. The 

typical symphonies are described 
one after another with plain speech, 
and the thing which puzzles every 
auditor at an orchestral concert, 
namely, what it all means? is made 
clear. After perusing a book so 
aptly planned, each concert will 
take on a new meaning and a higher 
purpose. As a commentary on 
chamber-music, where the analyses can be applied 
by the performer directly to the composition, the 
book is invaluable. The layman will thus receive 
from music the intellectual aid for which it is _or- 
dained, while those who already know will relish the 
author’s firm and clear statements. The volume is 
convenient and attractive in form, and will find a 
sure welcome in a season teeming with music; and 
that music will take a more commanding place in 
cultured society is a statement which bears no denial. 
Only in occasional lectures has the j2mo, Cloth, deckle 
ground hitherto been covered. edges, $1.25. 
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Any utterance by Carlyle, 
MONTAIGNE, AND however trivial, is of mo- 


OTHER ESSAYS ment. Hence these essay- 
' lets, contributed to Brews- 
nia ter’s Edinburgh Encyclope- 
By Thomas Carlyle dia between 1821 and 1823, 
are of value to the student of English letters and to 
lovers of Carlyle. No edition of Carlyle which claims 
to be complete can henceforth ignore these seventeen 
short papers. S. R. Crockett provides a Foreword, 
and the frontispiece is a photogravure from Boehm’s 
celebrated bust of Carlyle. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 
- 
Most timely in these days, 


LIFE OF CHARLES when we hear so much of 


JARED INGERSOLL the Monroe Doctrine, is 


i ; this biography of one of 
ay Seatiame Oe, Seales the strongest advocates of 
American rights upon this continent. Mr. Ingersoll 
was an earnest supporter of the declaration of war 
in 1812, and a member of Con- Wiis wwe shen ae 
gress from 1813 to 1815, aS traits. Large {2mo. Cloth, 


well as from 1841 to 1849. gilt top, $1.50. 


To have attained to a 


THE BEAUTIES OF volume of Beauties is 
MARIE CORELLI fame in truth! The enor- 


: mous demand for the 
Selected by Annie Mackay novels of Marie Corelli 


denotes the kind of excellence which lends itself to 
the literary gleaner, and each novel is taxed for its 
choicest blooms of wit or wisdom, the whole forming 
as keen a collection of axioms on human life, love, 
marriage, society, shams, and the sex which Miss 
Corelli ornaments, as it is one’s 2mo, Ornamental 
luck to fall in with in many a year. _ cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
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THE CONFESSIONS 
OF JEAN JACQUES 
ROUSSEAU 


We are told that when 
Emerson asked George 
Eliot “What book do 
you like best?” she re- 
plied, ‘‘ Rousseau’s Con- 


fessions.”” ‘So do J,” said he; ‘there is a point of 


sympathy between us.’ 


It is wise to multiply such 


vital books, and the present edition has the unusual 
advantage of containing the passages omitted from 
former ones. The illustrations are after the French 
master, Maurice Leloir, and are an essential orna- 


ment to the famous text. 
cal sources are abundant 
and helpful, and the vol- 
umes will appeal to 
Christmas shoppers as 
an ideal gift for bookish 


recipients. 


Notes from the best criti- 


A New Edition, thoroughly revised, 
corrected, and extended by the ad- 
dition of passages omitted from 
former editions. 4 volumes. Illus- 
trations after Leloir. Cloth, $4.00; 
half morocco, $0.00. Published in 
connection with Gibbings & Co., 
London. 





Perennial in interest, 


THE WORKS OF the works of Francois 


FRANCOIS RABELAIS Rabelais are eagerly 

sought by each arriving 
generation, and it is fitting that each should have its 
own particular edition. The present one, containing 
the standard text of Urquhart and Motteux, is char- 
acteristic at the same time of the latest art of the 
printer and binder. Besides these attractions there 
are numerous plates of a classic type, after those of 
the Amsterdam edition of 1741. The young or old 
person who receives this set at Christmas will be 
duly grateful eng A New Edition. 5 volumes. {6mo. 


giver and to the fa- Cloth, $5.00; half calf or half morocco, 


mous old author who _ $32.50. Published in connection with 
lives forever. Gibbings & Co., London. 
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HOLIDAY NOVELS 


> 


Captain King commands an 
THE GENERAL’S army of readers who will re- 
DOUBLE joice in his latest victory. 
By Captain Charles This consists in a novel up 


to his very highest level,— 
oa, Sinem perhaps the most. compact 


fiction he has produced. It is suggestively called 
The General’s Double, and the plot is partly revealed 















in the title. The battle of 
Gettysburg [@ @| appears asan 
episode, and THE GENERAL'S it would be 
difficult to DOUBLE — name a more 
spirited and Captain Chartes King intelligible 
description of —— that battle, 
especially of Pickett’s 
charge. The lo @| story centres 
around an old Maryland 
homestead and its family, 


©! thetic for- 


whose pa- |® 
happily, and 


tunes end 














whosedaugh- |@ @| ter wins the 
man she loves. The 
artist has lent a_ distinctive 
beauty to |@ © © ©! cover and 
contents, and — the _ illustra- 


tor, J. Steeple Davis, has given the final holiday 
touch to the volume. Illustrated. {2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
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It was inevitable that Dr. 
THE HERMIT OF Charles Conrad Abbott ! 


NOTTINGHAM should one day run into 
By Charles Conrad Abbott the mould of fiction his de- 
i 





lightful stock of information 
about the wild and tame life at his threshold in New 
Jersey. Nobody knows better the queer human 
characters and the odd four-footed 
and winged ones to be met with in 
field and wood. These are the rant oF F oni “dl | 
staple of his latest and thus far best 

novel, The Hermit of Nottingham, 

—Nottingham being the county in 
which the hermit lived. It is a story #) 





of hidden treasure, with elements ‘i 
that take it back to Colonial life; ; 
but through it runs like a golden * | 
stream the ripening love of a city 7 ; 
lad of high degree and a country 7 | 
lass of low estate. The hermit 

stands to these in the relation of a e , | 








wise guardian spirit who has learned 

to love what is true and beautiful 

from his lonely communion with nature. A purer, 

sweeter, more winning story has  42mo, Buckram, 

rarely been told. ornamental, $1.25. 
¥ 





In A Damsel Errant 
A DAMSEL ERRANT Awmélhe Rives returns to 
By Amélie Rives her first and most char- 
acteristic style of fiction. 





It is in the vein of A Brother to Dragons, and, 
like that celebrated short story, is told in archaic | 
English, simulating the manner of a French conte. 
The Lady Yovanne, Demoiselle de Savaré, is the 
heroine, and Rosalys de Vallon is her dearest friend. : 
I 
| 
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Lady Yovanne is a fearless horsewoman, and excels 
in many masculine sports. But Rosalys’s brother 
falls in love with her, and here begins the heart- 
break, for he slays Yovanne’s father in a quarrel, 
and she is relentless. The climax is reached when 
the headsman lifts his axe, and the story ends as all 
good stories should. Suffice it to say that the pen 
of the author of The Quick or the Dead? has lost 
none of its fire in gaining literary fustrated. 16mo. 


poise. » Cloth, 75 cents. 
All the fascination of a melo- 
A QUEEN drama well staged lies in the 


OF HEARTS stories of Lizabeth Phipps 
, , Trai. Her last novel is called 

By Elizabeth PhipPs A Queen of Hearts, and it will 
commend itself to her multitude 

of readers by the possession of the 


























A QUEEN OF HEARTS|| same brilliant qualities which won 
$4 Oe TH cuIPPS Taya] instant favor for her earlier book, 
A Social Highwayman.  Theatre- 

By) "| 28] "| goers, as well as readers, will re- 
‘| g ‘| a member the latter, but those who 
> ‘e are too lazy to go to the theatre 

2g | ' | may have all its dazzling effects at 
- a home in A Queen of Hearts. This 
| | 2 “|| Tecounts the life and adventures of 
‘2 6 a danseuse who is the wife of a 

e | e) | | bigoted clergyman ; and the situa- 
‘ e tion thus presented is employed to 
| g | 4 its fulness by a pen skilled in social 
lls = =. contrasts. The authoress who 

















amused us with the capital Auto- 


biography of a Professional Beauty and A Marital 
Liability is sure of a hearty wel-  j2mo. Cloth, deckle 
come at this hearty season. edges, $1.25. 
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Good wine needs no _ bush. 


THE PRIDE OF The Pride of the Mercers is 


THE MERCERS $$ sure of a foremost place among 

the year’s novels, whether it 
By T. G DeLeon be heralded little or much. It 
is a distinct gain to American fiction. The plot is 
knit together like a fragment of curious life. Sur- 
prise after surprise develops, and 





still the end is a mystery, solved at 
last by a deep and beautiful love. 





The scenes are in a Southern town, 
whose court-room witnessed the trial 
for murder of one of its most popu- 
lar young men. The net of evidence 
is woven round him so sure and 
tight that his escape seems impossi- 
ble. One of the points in his favor 
is a finger-print, recalling a famous 
case of recent occurrence in Phila- 





delphia. The whole subject of the 
supposed murder and the trial, with 
all its thrilling episodes, is touched Ltercers 











in with consummate skill and good 5G. 6-DeLeon.| 





taste. 7. C. DeLeon has gained a 
surer place by this story than by all his previous 
work. » J2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
Much above the reach of Fulia 
DEAD SELVES Magruder's previous novels is 
By Julia Magruder Dead Selves. It is a story vi- 
brating with human passion, and 
is founded upon one of the deepest problems of 
social life; namely, the dying of unworthy interests 
into a spiritual union between a man and a woman. 
It is all very natural, very common, but none the less 
tragic, and Miss Magruder has put in the lines with 
17 
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a steady touch, so that the whole course of the 
sordid attachment and the unconscious regeneration 
is visible and profoundly moving. The tale is not a 
long one, but it fixes itself in the mind as the solu- 
tion of a problem which faces many on the threshold 
of wedlock; and its steady, powerful unfolding is 
the work of a sure artist and a heedful —j2mo. Ctoth, 
thinker. gilt top, $2.25. 
5 
Those who want to de- 


BARBARA: LADY’S scribe a thorough-going 


MAID AND PEERESS good novel will instance 
Mrs. Alexander's. Her 

By Mrs. Alexander tales never flag,—never 
fall below a fixed standard. She has a sense of 
proportion and a sense of humor which keep her 
fiction fresh and new. The last 








story from her pen is Barbara: 











Lady’s Maid and Peeress, It is 
full of characteristic touches, 
peopled with English provincials, 
noble and untitled, animated by an 
uncommon plot, and altogether in- 
teresting. The story deals with the 
career of a young middle-class girl 
in London, who tires of mantua- 
making and goes out to a desolate 
castle in the north as lady’s maid. 
When the mistress of this dies, and 
her will is revealed, there is a do- 














mestic explosion which places the 














poor maid above her betters. It is 
all worked out with truth to character and perfect 
charm of narration, and it will keep all of M/s. 
Alexander's old, while making her scores of new, 
friends. J2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
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The latest and, by all odds, the 

CHALMETTE best novel from the busy pen of 
: Clinton Ross is Chalmette. It is 
aia. a story of New Orleans, with just 
enough history mingled in its adventurous fancy to 
win the thoughtful reader and hold those who like 








to take their fiction lightly. 
The darin buccaneers 
of the om CHALMETTE are set over 
against the society— 
white, creole, black—of 
New Orleans, and one of 
their number proves to be 
a Dr. Jekyll in the town 
and a Mr. Hyde in the 


tale carries 
the _ stirring 





swamps. The 
us back to 


times of 1812, and thus 
places itself in touch with 
the historical tendencies of 





contempo- |BYCLINTONROSS| ‘arty fiction. 


It is the first romance 
which we have had 
dealing with this interesting period, and it is likely 
to remain for a long time the best. A romantic 
love episode gives cohesion to the whole, and com- 
pletes a novel of singular power and unflagging 
interest, whose plot is full of dramatic surprises. 
Chnton Ross has written several noteworthy stories, 
but until now he has not reached his full power. 
Hereafter his name will be identified with Chalmette. 
The volume is a work of art in binding and in print- 
ing. It will serve handsomely as a Christmas-gift 
for those who like a good book of a winter's 
night, whether they be young  j2mo, Cloth, gilt top, 
or old. deckle edges, $1.50. 
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Washington refused a 
KING WASHINGTON crown, and the nation 


By Adelaide Skeel and gained an abiding ex- 


ll B ample of devotion. He 
™ “ ley eluded a spy and es- 


caped capture at the same critical period, and the 
unequal fight was adjudged to the weaker side be- 
cause its cause was just. These two 
startling incidents are the moving 
KING cause of the unique historical novel 
GYASEIINNGION \ audaciously called King Washing- 
4 ROMENGE ton, written by Adelaide Skeel and 

Wilham F1. Brearley. The snake- 
like charm of the sleek and insinu- 
ating agent of General Prescott, 
who strives to effect Washington’s 
capture at Newburgh, on the Hud- 
son, mystifies the reader as to the 
spy’s identity, and although it would 


ADELA MULE SRL be a manifest breach of critical 
ethics to reveal the plot, yet in this 


CG 

PUTLLLAPG BIRR EE misapprehension lies one of the 
deep sources of its startling dénoue- 
ment. The crisis comes finally through the wrong 
done by the spy to an innocent and lovely girl, 
daughter of a Tory black with treason. Many of 
Washington’s officers appear, and a group of the 
ladies who followed the camp and made it bright 
with social gaieties. Suffice it to say that of all 
the recent novels founded on facts connected with 
Colonial and Revolutionary times, this stands forth 
as the most complete in plot and literary treatment, 
the most fascinating in incident and character. The 
cover design is especially mentionable for simple 
harmony. of line and an unusual  fyjustrated, 12mo. 


combination of color. Cloth, $1.25. 
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THE LOST GOLD OF 
THE MONTEZUMAS 
By W. O. Stoddard 


JUVENILE 


5 


The deft commingling 


of fact 


and fiction 


which makes up the 
stunning story for 
boys, called The Lost 


Gold of the Montezumas, is just the right sort of 
material to interest while it instructs. 


one of wild 
among [n- 
ans, and 
the days 
was a nation 
Such famous 
appear as 
ett, Bowie, 
all of whom 
at the bloody 
the Alamo, 
ingly narra- 
death of 
feigned to 
forever the 





THE LOST GoLD OF THE. 
MONTEZUMAS 











The tale is 
adventure 
dians, Tex- 
Greasers in 
when Texas 
by itself. 
characters 
Davy Crock- 
and Travis, 
lost their lives 
massacre of 
which is thrill- 
ted; and the 
Bowie is 
have sealed 
secret of the 


lost gold, which he discovered in a distant cave. 
The pictures by Charles H. Stephens are uncommon 
in their artistic finish and vivid reality ; and the book 
will undoubtedly be a prime favorite, as those by W. 
O. Stoddard invariably are, with every  pitustrated. {2mo. 
boy who is lucky enough to receive it. 


2! 


Cloth, $1.50. 
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Almost every Christmas 
MEG LANGHOLME brings with it the hoped- 
for tale from rs. Moles- 
hie worth. This season the 
story is more than usually appealing and sweet, and 
it will be a pretty hard-hearted young lady who can 
resist the charms of Meg Langholme. J/s. Moles- 
worth’s novels for girls are always pure, wholesome, 
and elevating ; and all these elements enter into this 
notable one, besides the attractions of an uncom- 
monly good plot. The book is a handsome article, 
fit for the holiday uses to which  ptystrated. {2mo. 
kindly friends and relations will put it. Cloth, $3.25. 
> 
All that a healthy youngster 
HUNTED loves best in a ole lies be- 


THROUGH FIJI tween the covers of Hunted 

;' Through Fiji. There are ad- 
By Reginald Horsley | entures by land and sea, con- 
victs who escape and capture a band 








of brave boys, who are made to sail 
the stolen ship, cannibals, bold com- 
rades, and intrepid old seamen who 
talk queer English and do fine 
deeds. All comes out right in the 
end, as it should. The influence 
of the tale is for courage and good 
conduct, and it is at once a safe 
and a delightful holiday gift for a 
good boy. The illustrations are 
alluring, and entirely in keeping 
with the capital text, while the 
cover invites itself into the hand. 


—s 


Hr i T ough | Tut 








Recitaco Horsley 





Altogether it would be hard to find 


a tale better suited to the shelves of  fitustrated. {2mo. 
a boy’s library. Cloth, $1.25, 
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Since the days when we all 
FROM FAG TO ead Tom Soma there has 
MONITOR seemed > dearth of school 

stories with the same irresisti- 
a ble charm; but in Andrew 
Flome and his book there is promise of a revival of 
that refreshing vim in boy-and-girl fiction. This 
author gives us the same delight- 
ful pranks, the fagging, fights, and 
stolen sweets which the immortal | FROM 
Tom Hughes first revealed ; and FAG roMONITOR 
his humor is even more droll. A OR: 
pure, healthy tale is From Fag to WZ 
Monitor. The book which con- 
tains it is pleasant to the eye, and 
will make a capital yjusteated. {2mo. 
gift fora manly boy. Cloth, $1.25. 





> 
Th 
THE ROVER’S o Ti Ro 
QUEST ver’s Quest 


divines pre- 
By Hugh St. Leger cisely ae 
kind of story boys and girls want, 
and knows how to tell it so that not a page shall 
be dull. It is a tale of adventure, in which the hero 
is carried away from his home in England and 
wrecked on an island in the South Seas. He and 
his queer companions are rescued by the Rover, 
which has a secret mission requiring some warfare ; 
and at last all are landed safely at home, where Noel 
Hamilton brings a sweetheart to greet his mother, 
who had thought him lost forever. The tale is a 
wholesome and lusty one, and is _fitusteated. {2mo. 
well illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 
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The successes of ‘Two Girls 
THREE PRETTY and Girls Together, which 
MAIDS have won Miss Amy E. 

Blanchard a warm place in 
By Amy E. Blanchard the hearts of a igi of 
girls, have this year been followed by Three Pretty 
Maids, which is sure to be equally popular. - It tells 
the tale of three pretty sisters, of varying traits, whom 
fate deals with accord-  fyustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. 
ing to their deserts. J2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


> 
There is only one 


THE FLAME-FLOWER, « Alice,” but she may 


AND OTHER STORIES have kin as droll; 
By James F. Sullivan and in The Flame- 


Flower some of these 
. appear. They are almost as ridic- 
Fiat es Al dietly clever as their greater 
relation. The book is attractive 
in both pictures and point; but, 
unlike the old “ Alice,” it consists 
of six stories of varied lengths 
and characters, all more or less 
laughable, saving The Flame- 
Flower, which is a fairy-tale of 
the early days of earth. It is wise 
to make children laugh and won- 
der, and here With 90 Illustrations, 
¥ is the means, Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

h f f af 


> 


A NEW ALICE IN THE To popularize the 
OLD WONDERLAND book for the younger 


; readers the volume 
By A. M. Richards, Sr. has been reduced in 


price. Illustrated by A. M. Richards, Jr. {2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
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CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





The Surprising Adventures of 


SIR TOADY LION, 
with those of General Napoleon Smith. 


An Improving History for Old Boys, Young Boys, Good Boys, 
Bad Boys, Big Boys, Little Boys, Cow Boys, and Tom Boys. 

By S. R. Crocxert, Author of ‘Sweetheart Travellers,’’ 
“The Raiders,” etc. 

The remarkable success of ‘‘ Sweetheart Travellers’ has whet- 
ted the appetite of the young people for this volume, and large 
advance orders for it have been placed. Owing to Mr. Crockett’s 
illness, the book has only been just completed, and will aot be 
ready until about December 1. It will be profusely and beauti- 
fully illustrated by Gorpon Browne, and will be exactly uniform 
with “ Sweetheart Travellers.” ; 
t2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


LUCILE. De Luxe Edition. 
By Owen MErepDItTH. 

The most beautiful edition of this popular work ever published. 

The special features of this attractive book are twelve fac- 
similes of water-color sketches by MApELInE LEMAIRE. These 
are the only examples of the color work of this distinguished 
artist ever published in this country. 

In addition to these beautiful pictures are one hundred en- 
gravings after original designs by C. McCormick Rocers. 

1 vol., 4to, full green cloth, gilt top, boxed, $4.00. 

Full white cloth, bevelled boards, full gilt, boxed, $5.00. 

With back and half-sides of half red morocco, with front side 
of white bevelled boards, full gilt, boxed, $6.00. 

** Lucile’”’ also comes in a beautiful octavo edition at $3.00 in 
cloth, and $5.00 in half-levant. With 12 color plates by Mapg- 
LEINE LEMAIRE and 1oo engravings. 


NURSERY RHYMES. 


Set to music by JosepH Moors and illustrated by Pau. Woop- 
ROUFE. With a preface by THEO. MARZIALS. 

A most delightful present for the children. Ail the old favor- 
ites are given, including “‘ Hey Diddle Diddle,” ‘‘ Ye Man in 
the Moon,”’ etc.—thirty-two in all. 

‘The music is plainly printed and is of good size, so that it 
can readily be read at the piano. Profusely illustrated by Mr. 
WoopkooFE. 

Large 4to, cloth, $2.00. 

Only a limited edition of this book was printed and the type 
has been distributed. 


THE COMEDIES OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


A beautiful edition of these classic plays of the Eighteenth 
Century. With numerous full-page illustrations in pen and ink 
Curis. HamMonD. With an introductory essay by JosEPH 
ACOBS. 
12mo, cloth, elaborately stamped in gold, $2.00 


LITTLE HOMESPUN. 

A new book for the children by the ever-popular RutH Ocpgn, 
author of ‘*A Loyal Little Red Coat,” “A Little Queen o! 
Hearts,’’ and ‘‘ Courage.”’ 

Some of the characters who made so many friends in “ Cour- 
age’ appear in this book. 

The story brings in a visit of the heroine and some friends to 
Arlington, and incidentally describes visits to several of the his- 
torical spots around Washington. With 20 illustrations, 16 of 
them full-page, by Miss Masce Humpeurey. The first book by 
Ruth Ogden in several years. 

1zmo, full brown cloth, gold and colored inks on back and 
front sides, $1.25 ; half white cloth, fancy paper sides, $1.25. 


FAIRY TALES. 


By Tuomas Dunn ENGLISH. 

A new collection of fairy tales by the author of “ Ben Bolt.”” 
Mr. EnGuisH has had so much notoriety from “ Trilby”’ that 
most people have forgotten that a few years ago he was one of 
the favorite writers for children. Thi: 
work in this line. With eight illustrations by Exizasetu S. 
lucker. 

1 vol., r2mo, light cloth, $1.25. 


his book represents his best | 


| 


| 





LITTLE GROWN-UP SERIES. 


Three beautiful books for children by Miss Maup Humpurey. 


Little Grown-Ups. 

With twelve facsimiles of water-colcr sketches by Miss 
Humpurey. Each of these pictures tells a little story, each rep- 
resenting a child or group of children engaged in some occupa- 
tion or pastime of men and women. For example, children are 
represented as playing golf, sewing, sweeping, painting, giving a 
tea-party, etc. 

Miss Exizapetu S. Tucker has written an appropriate story 
or sketch for each picture. These are printed in inks of differ- 
ent colors, and enclosed in decorative borders. There is a dif- 
JSerent border or tail-piece for each page of text. 

Large quarto, boards, with cover in aan, $2.00, 


Make Believe Men and Women. 
Old Youngsters. 
Made up of selections from ‘ Little Grown-Ups,” each con- 


taining just half the illustrations and text in the larger volume. 
Large 4to, boards, with cover in colors, $1.25. 


WATER-COLORS. 
By Pau bE Loncrr#. 

Eighteen reproductions of water-color paintings of flowers by 
this distinguished artist. Six of these are varieties of chrysan- 
themums, and the remaining twelve are of different well-known 
beautiful flowers. 

Mr. de Longpré is probably the best-known painter of flowers 
in the country, and this collection has great value for all art 
students as studies. 

1 vol., 4to, cloth, fancy paper sides, $3.50. 


AUTHORS’ READINGS. 


Illustrated with one hundred and seventy-two pen-and-ink 
drawings by ARTHUR YOUNG. 

An illustrated ‘‘Story-tellers’ Night,” at which some of the 
most famous writers read or recite informally two or more of 
their best productions. 

The author's pose and manner of recitation are illustrated — 
WITH SKETCHES FROM LIFE—down the margin of each page. 

The programme includes nine authors; EvGENr Figip, BILi 
Nyg, Evra WHEELsR Witcox, HAmiiIn GARLAND, WILL 
Carteton, Mary HarTWELL CATHERGOOD, “M. Quap,’’ 
Orrg Reap, and James Wuitcoms RILEY. 

1 vol., r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

LOVE AFFAIRS OF 
SOME FAMOUS MEN. 
A delightful book by Rev. E. J Harpy, the author of 
‘* How to be Happy Though Married.” 

This author has a most fascinating style, and an ability to com- 
bine romance with history so that his works are as absorbing as 
anovel. With a unique cover designed by Witt BraDLey. 

12mo, reversed gray cloth, with front and back almost covered 
with title, and an elaborate design, with hearts as the central idea, 
stamped in gold, $1.50. 


COMPLETE HOYLE. 
By R. F. Foster, Author of “ Foster’s Whist Tactics.” 

This new work ts the most important book on games ever is- 
sued. Mr. Foster was at work on it continuously for over two 
years, and it isa complete encyclopedia of all the in-door games 
played at the present day, with suggestions for good play, a full 
fuk of Laws, illustrated hands, and a brief statement of the 
doctrine of chances as applied to games. 

The book ts entirely original, not a line of description being 
borrowed from any other work on games. 

12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


ONE HUNDRED 
CALENDARS FOR 1898. 


At prices ranging from 1o cents to $7.50. 
The finest line of calendars ever offered. 
Madeleine Lemaire, Maud Humphrey, Paul de Longprt, Hal 


| Hurst,and Frances Brundage are among the artists represented. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent at the publishers’ expense on receipt of price. 
On receipt of ten cents a Catalogue and an attractive calendar will be sent to any address. 


application, 


A Descriptive Catalogue sent free on 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCoTT’s. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 





‘Tuscan Songs. 

Collected, translated, and illustrated by 
FRANCESCA ALEXANDER. With 108 superb, 
highly artistic full-page designs. Large quarto, 
$25.00, net. 

One of the most important and attractive publi- 
cations since Vedder’s great illustrated edition of 
the Rubdiy4t of Omar Khayy4m appeared. » 


‘The Critical Period of American 


History. 
By JoHNn Fiske. Jdlustrated Edition. With 
about 170 Illustrations, comprising Portraits, 
Maps, Facsimiles, Contemporary Views, Prints, 
and other Historical Materials. 8vo, $4.00; half 
calf, gilt top, or half-polished morocco, $6.25. 


This volume is illustrated in the same style as 
the ‘‘ American Revolution,”’ published last year. 


Walden. 

By HENry D. THorEAv. Holiday Edition. 
A very interesting edition of Thoreau’s most 
characteristic book, with an Introduction by BRAD- 
FORD TORREY, and 30 full-page photogravure 
Illustrations, including Walden Views, Concord 
Views, Portraits, etc. 2 vols. 12mo, $5.00. 


vangeline. 

By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. ew Holiday 
Edition. A beautiful book, with an introduction 
by Miss ALICE M. LONGFELLOW, and Io fine full- 
page Illustrations in Color and 12 head and tail 
pieces, also in color, by VIOLET OAKLEY and 
JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH, pupils of HOWARD 
PyLE. 8vo, handsomely bound, $2.50. 


Being a Boy. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With an 
Introduction and 32 full-page illustrations from 
photographs by CLIFTON JOHNSON. I2mo, gilt 
top, $2.00. 
Mr. Warner’s charming book is supplemented 
with capital pictures of rural boy-life. 


‘The Young Mountaineers. 

Short Stories. By CHARLES EGBERT CRAD- 
pockK (Mary N. Murfree), author of ‘In the 
Tennessee Mountains,’’ etc. With Illustrations. 
I2mo, $1.50. 

Stories of adventure in the mountains of East 
Tennessee. They all have boys for heroes, and 
are told in a highly dramatic manner. 





he Ruins and Excavations of An- 


cient Rome. 

By RopoLFo LANCIANI, author of ‘‘ Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries,”’ 
‘Pagan and Christian Rome,” etc. With numer- 
ous illustrations and 17 maps and plans. Crown 
8vo, $4.00. 

A book of remarkable value and interest, espe- 
cially to students and travelers. 


King Arthur and the Table Round. 
ales chiefly after the Old French of Cres- 
With an Introduction and Notes. 


tien of Troyes. 
2 vols., large 


By WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL. 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

A charming work, giving in attractive modern 
form, with judicious comment, the original tales 
of King Arthur and the Round Table. 


Cambridge Burns. 

The Complete Paetical Works of Robert 
Burns. Uniform with the Cambridge Editions of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and Brown- 
ing. With a Biographical and Critical Essay, 
Notes and Indexes to Titles and First Lines, Glos- 
sary, etc. With a fine portrait of Burns and an 
engraved title-page containing a view of Burns’s 
home. 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$3.50; tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


Gondola Days. 


A charming book on Venice and its attrac- 
tions, by F. HOPKINSON SMITH, author of ‘‘ Tom 
Grogan,”’ ‘‘Colonel Carter of Cartersville,’’ etc. 
With illustrations by the author. 12mo, $1.50. 


Aaron in the Wildwoods. 


A delightful new Thimblefinger story of 
Aaron while a ‘‘runaway,’’ by JOEL, CHANDLER 
Harris, author of ‘‘ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and 
his Queer Country,”’ ‘‘Mr. Rabbit at Home,”’ ‘‘The 
Story of Aaron,’’ etc. With 24 full-page illustra- 
tions by OLIVER HERFORD. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


L ittle-Folk Lyrics. 

By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, author of 
‘‘Lyrics for a Lute,’’ etc. Holiday Edition. A 
beautiful book of very charming poems for chil- 
dren, with 16 exquisite illustrations by Misses 
Maup A. CowLES and GENEVIEVE COWLES. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


An Unwilling Maid. 

A capital story of the Revolution, for girls, 
by JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN, author of ‘‘ Marjorie’s 
Quest,’”’ ‘‘A Genuine Girl,’ etc. With illustra- 
trations. 16mo, $1.25. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s | 
NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS. 





THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘‘A Singular Life,’ etc. 


With 24 full-page illustrations 


selected from the best works of modern masters. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A book of very remarkable interest and significance. It is not a formal biography, but presents 
very effectively those shining acts and experiences in the life of Jesus which most signalized the 
loftiness of his nature, the depth of his sympathy, the loyal adjustment of his will to the Supreme. 


ALDRICH’S WORKS.—RIVERSIDE EDITION. 


Complete Poetical and Prose Works of THOMAS 
oughly revised by the author. 


BAILEY ALDRICH. New Riverside Edition, thor- 


(Sold only in sets.) Poems in 2 vols., t2mo, with portrait, $3.00; 


Prose Works in 6 vols., 12mo, with another portrait, $9.00. Complete Works, 8 vols., 12mo, $12.00. 
Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, $32.00 a set, vet. 
This is an entirely new and complete edition of Mr. Aldrich’s admirable Poems, Novels, Short 


Stories, and Travel Sketches. 
attractive form these delightful writings. 


Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher 


Stowe. 
A Biography of very great attraction, by MRs. 
JaMEs T. FIELDS, author of ‘Authors and 
Friends,’ etc. With a portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 


emories of Hawthorne. 

A book of very uncommon personal and 
literary interest, by his daughter, RosE Haw- 
THORNE LATHROP. With a new portrait of 
Hawthorne. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


he Westward Movement. 

The Colonies and the Republic west of the 
Alleghanies, 1763-1798. With full Cartographical 
Illustrations from Contemporary Sources. By 
JUsTIN WINSOR. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

This volume completes the story begun by Dr. 
Winsor in ‘‘Cartier to Frontenac’’ (1534-1700), 
and continued in ‘‘The Mississippi Basin’’ (1697- 
1763). 


Old Virginia and her Neighbours. 


By JOHN FISKE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 

These volumes cover the settlement and growth 
of Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia 
nearly to the Revolution. It is a most interest- 
ing story, and has never before been told with the 
critical insight, the philosophic grasp, and the 
distinct literary charm with which it is here told 
by Mr. Fiske. 


All have been carefully revised, and the edition presents in unusually 


DELIGHTFUL BOOKS 


By AGNES REPPLIER 


Books and Men; 
Children Past and Present ; The Benefits of 
Superstition ; Curiosities of Criticism, etc. 16mo, 


gilt top, $1.25. 
Points of View. 


| 

| A Plea for Humor; Books that have Hin- 
| dered Me; Fiction in the Pulpit, etc. 16mo, gilt 
| top, $1.25. 


ssays in Idleness. 
Leisure; Wit and Humor; 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Jn the Dozy Hours 
and other papers. $1.25. 


Essays in Miniature. #1-25. 


| P HER NEW BOOK: 
| aria, 
The Eternal Feminine, The Deathless Diary, 
etc. $1.25. 
‘CA writer who can put things in so taking and 
so convincing a way deserves admiration.’’— 7he 
Dial (Chicago). 





Letters, etc. 





Seven on the Highway. 

A group of seven capital Stories by BLANCHE 
WILLIS HOWARD, author of ‘‘One Summer,”’ 
“The Cpen Door,” ‘‘Guenn,’’ “A Fellowe and 
his Wife,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


‘The Juggler. 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK [MARY 
N. MURFREE]. 16mo, $1.25. 
| ‘The Juggler’’ is one of the most dramatic and 
| powerful novels Miss Murfree has ever written. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 





IRISH IDYLLS 


By JANE BARLOW. With many illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken expressly for this edition by Clifton John- 
son. 8vo, decorated cloth, $2.00. 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE 


A History of the Literature of the Victorian Era. By 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER, author of ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté 
and her Circle.”’ 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


HAMLET 
Illustrated by H. C. CHRISTY. Cover in full gold, gilt 
edges, $2.00. 


STORIES OF FAMOUS OPERAS 


By Miss H. A. GUERBER, author of “Stories of the 
Wagner Operas,” ‘‘ Legends of the Virgin,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, illustrated cloth, $1.50. 


PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF 
NELSON 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, author of ‘“‘ The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


PORTRAITS OF MUSICIANS 
By CAMILLE BELAIGUE. (Translated from the French.) 
With 16 portraits. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Contents—Portraits: Palestrina — Mercello — Pergalese — 
Gounod; Si/houettes: Haydn—Mozart—Gluck—Beethoven — 
Rossini— Weber — Mendelssohn — schumann—Auber—Berlioz— 
Myerbeer—Wagner. 


THE ENGLISH STAGE 


Being an account of the Victorian Drama. By AUGUSTIN 
FILON. Translated from the French by Frederick 
Whyte. With an introduction by Henry Arthur 
Jones. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


THE IAN MACLAREN YEAR BOOK 
I2mo, ornamental cloth, $1.25. 
At the request of many of his readers, Dr. Watson has super- 
vised the selection of suitable passages from his various writings. 
ROMANCE OF THE IRISH STAGE 


By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, author of “ Life of Peg 
Woffington,"’ ‘‘ The Gorgeous Lady Blessington,”’ etc. 
With portraits. Two vols., r2mo, cloth, $4.00. 


THE POTTER'S WHEEL 
By IAN MACLAREN, author of ‘The Mind of the 

Master,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

PartiaL Contents — I.oss of Goods—Vexatious Children— 
Vanishing Illusions—The Meng 3 of the Soul—Perplexing Provi- 
dences—Broken Homes—The World’s Sorrow. 

THE GREEN GUESS BOOK 


By MARY MCL. WATSON and SUSAN HAYES WARD. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A new and entertaining book of Charades. 


CONSTITUTIONAL STUDIES 
By JAMES SCHOULER, LL.D., author of ‘A History 
of the United States,’’ etc. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
A DOG OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


By IzorA C. CHANDLER. With over sixty illustrations 
by the author. r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 





A SHAKESPEARE KALENDAR 
A Very Seasonable Kalendar for the Year of Our Lord 
1898; Designed to bee Used by Ye Manie Lovers of 
Ye Great Poet, Master William Shakespeare. Printed 
in two colors, on heavy linen paper ; 14 pp., size 10x 12 
inches, tied with red silk cord; stiff paper cover; 
boxed, $1.00. 


Most highly commended by Furness, Rolfe, and other Shake- 
spearean scholars. 


THE BRONTES 
In Fact and Fiction. Further information on the Brontés, 
by ANGUS MACKAY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This book has been strongly recommended by Clement K. 
Shorter, the leading authority on the Brontés family. 


THE IAN MACLAREN CALENDAR 
With decorative borders, neatly boxed, 4to, $1.00. 


Aside from the interest that Dr. Watson’s writings have for the 
American people, the calendar itself is a unique production. 


THE SECRET ROSE 


By W. B. YEATs, author of ‘‘ The Celtic Twilight,” etc. 
With illustrations by J. B. Yeats. 12mo, $2.00, 


THE CONQUERING TURK 
Letters from the Greco-Turkish War. By G. W. 
STEVENS, author of ‘“‘ The Land of the Dollar,’’ etc. 
I2mo. $2.00. 


SONGS OF REST 
Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


COLONISATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


From the Earliest Times to the Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. By G. BARNETT SMITH, author of ‘ Biog- 
raphy of Sir John Franklin,” etc. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


MEDITATIONS ON GOUT 
By G. H. ELLWANGER, author of ‘‘ Love's Demesne.” 
r2mo, cloth, $2.00. 


THE POLYCHROME BIBLE 


A new English translation of the Old Testament, with 
the composite structure of the books exhibited in poly- 
chrome, with historical and explanatory notes and 
numerous illustrations from nature and the monuments 
of Egypt and Assyria. Prepared by eminent Biblical 
scholars of America and Europe under the editorship 
of Prof. PAUL HAUPT of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company would be giad to hear from 
any one interested in this monumental undertaking, and a full 
prospectus will be sent to such persons upon receipt of their name 
and address. 


THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTA- 
MENT 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D., editor of 
“The Expositor,” ‘ The Expositor'’s Bible Series,”’ etc. 
The first volume of nearly 1000 pages, containing the 
Synoptic Gospels by Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D., and the 
Gospel of St. John by Prof. Marcus Dods, D.D. 8vo, 
buckram, $7.50. (A Prospectus on application.) 


Continued on next page 
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NEWEST BOOKS 





Novels and Tales 


DARIEL: A ROMANCE OF SURREY 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
IN KEDAR’S TENTS 
A Novel. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, author of 
‘‘ The Sowers." 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


SALTED WITH FIRE 
The Story of a Minister. By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
author of ‘ Lilith,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE TWO CAPTAINS 
A Sea Tale. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
t2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE KING'S HIGHWAY 
A Novel. By AMELIA E. BARR, author of ‘‘ A Bow of 
Orange Ribbon.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
QUEEN OF THE JESTERS 
By MAX PEMBERTON, author of ‘‘ The Little Hugue- 
not.” Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT 
By JOSEPH HOCKING. t12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


LUMEN 
A Novel. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
translation. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE 
A Novel. By JANE FINDLATER, author of ‘ The 
Green Graves of Balgowrie."” 12mo, $1.25. 


THE WAY OF FIRE 
By HELEN BLACKMAR MAXWELL, author of ‘ The 
Bishop's Conversion." 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


BY A HAIR’S-BREADTH 
By HEADON HILL. Being the Secret History of the 
Tsar's Tour. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


OUTLAWS OF THE MARCHES 
A Novel. By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE SPANISH MAID 
By L. QUILLER-COUCH. 12mo, $1.50. 
BYE-WAYS OF LIFE 
By ROBERT HITHENS. t2mo, $1.25. 
CHILDREN OF THE SEA 
By JOSEPH CONRAD. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
LAWRENCE CLAVERING 


By A. E. W. MASON, author of ‘‘ The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler." 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE SON OF INGAR 
By KATHERINE PEARSON Woops. 12mo, $1.25. 
OVER THE HILLS 


By MARY FINDLATER, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE GODS ARRIVE 
By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 12m0, $1.25. 


Illustrated. 


A Novel. 


Authorized 





For Younger Readers 


ELSIE DINSMORE 


By MARTHA FINLEY. With many illustrations by H. 
C. Christy. Large 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
An adequately illustrated edition of this famous book for the 


young. 
ELSIE AT HOME 


By MARTHA FINLEY. Similar in general style to the 
previous ‘‘ Elsie’’ books. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MABEL 
By RAFFORD PYKE. For children of five and six. With 
many illustrations by Mélanie Elisabeth Norton. 
Large 8vo, $1.75. 
Under the pseudonym of Rafford Pyke is concealed the iden- 
tity of a widely-known scholar, editor and critic. 


NAVAL HISTORY OF THE U. §. 


By WILLIs J. ABBOTT. With many illustrations by H. 
W. McVicar and W. C, Jackson. One large 8vo vol- 
ume of over 1,000 pages. Fully revised and brought 
down to date. Cloth, $3.75. 


CHILDREN AT SHERBURNE HOUSE 
By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. t12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


HANNAH ANN 


A Sequel to ‘A Little Girl in Old New York.” By 
AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. Illustrated. t2mo, cloth, 


$1.50. 
GYPSEY AT THE GOLDEN CRESCENT 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘‘ A Singu- 
lar Life,” etc. A new and illustrated edition. Fully 
illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


UNTOLD TALES OF THE PAST 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN, author of ‘Ships that Pass 
in the Night,” ‘“ Hilda Strafford,’ etc. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


WITCH WINNIE IN VENICE 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. With many illustra- 
tions. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


PIERRE AND HIS POODLE 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. With many illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


DERICK 


By BARBARA VECHTON, author of ‘‘We Ten,” etc. 
Illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE MISSING PRINCE 


By G. E. FARROW, author of ‘‘ The Wallypug of Why.” 
Fully illustrated by Harry Furniss and Dorothy Fur- 
niss. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


A LONELY LITTLE LADY 
By DOLLY WYLLARDE. With numerous illustrations. 
t2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


sth Avenue and 21st Street 
NEW YORK 
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HERBERT §. STONE & CO.’S NEW BOOKS: 
WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


A new novel by HENRY JAMES. Second Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


“It is impossible, hot as we are from the first reading of it, to give anything like an adequate appreciation of this new book | 
by Mr. Henry James. _It is a work of art so complex, so many-colored, so variously beautiful, that one must get it ina certain | 
perspective of time before one shall find a formula that may even partly express it. . . . It is as if one came from one’s first 
intimate communion with a new immortal ; for each new work of art achieved—is it not a new immortal? One is bewildered, 

| 
| 
| 











one is a little intoxicated. The splendid voice still rings in one’s ears, the splendid emotions still vibrate in one’s heart.””— 
London Chronicle. 


PHYLLIS IN BOHEMIA THE VICE OF FOOLS 


A fanciful story by L. H. BickForD and RicHarp | A new society novel of Washington life by H. C. 
STILLMAN POWELL. Illustrated with many | CHATFIELD-TayLor, author of “Two Women 
pictures in color by Orson LowELL, and a cover and a Fool,’’ “An American Peeress,” etc., with 
design by FRANK HazeNPLuG. Second Edition. ten full-page illustrations by RAyMonp M. 
16mo, $1.25. CrosBy. 16mo, $1.50. 


Sentimental comedy of the lightest kind. It is the story of _The great success of Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s society novels 
Phyllis leaving Arcadia to find Bohemia, and of her adventures aps assurance of a large sale to this new story. It can hardly 
there. Gentle satire of the modern literary and artistic youth e denied that few persons in this country are better qualified 
and a charming love story running through all. to treat the ‘‘ smart set’’ in various American cities, and the life 

in diplomatic circles offers an unusually picturesque opportunity, 


FOR THE LOVE OF TONITA CHECKERS; A Hard-Luck Story 
And Other Tales of the Mesas by CHARLES FLEM- Illustrated Edition 


ING EMBREE, with a cover in three colors from a 
+ ati : : : ‘ By Henry M. BLossom, JR. 16mo, $1.25. (Zhir- 
painting by FERNAND LUNGREN. 16mo, $1.25 auth Tiemend). » 


Characteristic and breezy stories of the Southwest by a new 








author. Full of romantic interest and with an unusually hu- ‘“If I had to ride from New York to Chicago on a slow train 
morous turn. ‘I'he book is likely to be a real surprise. The | I shouldlikea half-dozen books as gladsomeas * Checkers,’ and I 
cover is an entirely new experiment in bookbinding. could laugh at the trip.”,—New York Commercial Advertiser. 





THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Newly collected and edited, and for the first time revised after the author’s final manuscript corrections, by 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and GrorGE EDWARD WooDBERRY. With many portraits and fac- 
similes, and pictures by ALFRED EpwatD STERNER. Ten volumes, I2mo, in a box, $15.00; or 
separately, $1.50 each, met. 

New York Tribune ; “ At no time in the future is it ;robable that the labors of his present editors and publishers will be 


superseded.’” 5 ‘ 
New York Times: ‘* Doubtless no other men in this country were better fitted for this arduous and delicate task than those 


who have, at length, undertaken it.’’ 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON EAT NOT THY HEART 


A b AM. 1.50. A new novel by JULIEN GorDON, author of “A 
cepeitntiediaammeisnmeltiamdting Diplomat's Diary,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


An acurate account of the history of the Fourth Napoleon, " : . 
the coup d'etat which places him on the throne of France, the _ Life on Long Island at a luxurious country-place is the set- 
war with Germany, and his love intrigues as emperor. A wed for this ries been ney nb og“ Is as ae 
Leet ales , ada tte : witty, as satirical of the foibles of fashionable life as ever. e 
vivid picture of contemporary politics in France. has tried a new experiment, however, in making a study of a 
humbler type, the farmer’s wife, and her ineffectual jealousy 
of the rich'city people. 


LITERARY STATESMEN HAPPINESS 


And Others. By NorMAN Hapcoop. 12mo, $1.50. | A Successor to “Menticulture.” By Horace 
A book of essays on men sven from a distance. FLETCHER. I2m0, $1.00. - 


Essays from one of our younger writers, who is already well | The favorable reception which Mr. Fletcher’s first book, | 
known as aman of promise, and wo has been given the | “ Menticulture,’’ met with has been the encouragement to- | 


unusual distinction of starting his caree. by unqualified accept- | wards the publication of a new volume of simple philosophy | 
ance from the English reviews. Sciolarly, incisive, and | adapted to ae life. The book is written in an admirably 


thoughtful essays, which will be a valuable contribution to | direct and reasonable style, and its suggestions towards the || 
contemporary criticism. attainment of happiness cannot fail to attract. 1} 


THE SMART SET. HOW TO PLAY GOLF | 


Conversations and Correspondence by Crype | By H. J. WHIGHAM, Amateur Golf Champion of 
FItcH. 16mo, $1.00. | America, 1896 and 1897. Illustrated with more 
An intensely amusing volume of social satire. It is as light | than seventy photographs of the leading golfers 

and easy reading as ‘‘ The Dolly Dialogues.” | of this country in play. 12mo, $1.50 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 








By his Son. Two Volumes. Cloth. Price, $10.00 net 
The FIRST EDITION was The SECOND EDITION was | The THIRD EDITION was 
published published ready 
October 12 October 23 November 10 


“ The chief worth ofthe book, of course, 
is its minute and illuminating portrayal 
of Tennyson 


“Two salient points strike the reader 


‘rhis, the most famous biography since 
of this memoir. One is that it is uni- 


Lockhart’s Life of Scott, comprises many 


hitherto unpub- formly fascinating, so 


Postponed from lished poems, let- ‘Uniformly rich in anecdote and “Minute and illu- himself. Its 
October 6 ters, and the per- fascinating.” marginalia as to hold minating.’’—The Eve- value is only 

sonal recollec- Tribune, the attention with the ning Transcript, Boston, less for the 
tions of old friends such as fessor New York. power of a novel. In Mass, glimpses it 


the next place it has 

been put together with consummate tact, 

The portraits and views iilustrating it if not with academic art. . . . It is 
are uncommonly fine. faultless in its dignity.”’ 


** Easily the biography, not only of the year, but of the decade.”°-THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
The Letters of The Story of Gladstone’s Life 


i Ba i By JusTiIn McCartuy, M.P., author of “A History of Our 
Elizabeth rrett Browning Own Times,” “ The Four Georges,” ete. Fully illustrated. 
Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. Price, $4.00 


Cloth. S8vo. Price, $6.00 
Edited by FREDERIC G. KENYON. The story of Mr. Gladstone’s life is of necessity, because of 
Simple, natural letters, telling of the life of an observant 


the prominent EF ositions which he held during so many years, to 
woman, many most interesting people and stirring events. is 


some degree a History of England for those decades. 
The Old Santa Fé Trail 
By Col. HENRY INMAN, late of the U. S. Army. 


Tyndall, Mr Aubrey Vere de _— Mr. 


Lecky, Professor Palgrave, e other men of his time. Both make ita 


biography that is likely to be more than 
the book of one year, or of two.” 








With eight 
Cloth Extra 


The Story full-page Photogravures from sketches by FREDERIC REMING- 
= ere Loops meg no te tail oe rang ag in which appear 
views of points along the trail, portraits o mous government 
of a scouts, trappers, Indians, etc. ‘There is also a Map of the Trail Medium Octavo 


anda portrait of Col. Inman. The book is full of thrilling stories 
of Indian fighting, of the Mexican War, and of the mountain 


hunters. 
OLD ENGLISH LOVE SONGS _ Companion to OLD ENGLISH BALLADS 
On which The Nation commented: “A 


With an introduction by HAMILTON W. 
MaBIE, by whom also the selection is Cloth. Price, $2.00 most charming book, of the very best 
made. Limited Edition. Price, 85.00 Old English and Scoteh ballads.” 
Both volumes are Illustrated and Decorated by George Wharton Edwards. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Italian Novel: CORLEONE 


“The mere “story” is of absorbing interest, and possesses 
the transcendent merit that even a biase or veteran reviewer is 
altogether unable to foresee the conclusion. . . . Our author 
has created one of the strongest situations ‘engpaned we are 
acquainted, either in the novel or the drama. . . —The 


Great Highway Price, $3.50 


In Two Volumes 


Completing the 
Cloth. Price, $2.00 


Saracinesca Series 





Bookman, 


In the Permanent Way 


SHORT STORIES OF LIFE IN INDIA. 


By FLoRa ANNIE STEEL, author of “On the Face of the 
Waters,’ ete. Cloth. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

Of an earlier volume of short stories, the New York Sun said: 
“Mrs. Steel does not introduce us to, but into, her characters. 
We do not look at them, but with them. We think their 
thoughts, suffer with them, and are merry with them. We 
know them from the inside, not the outside.’ 





Yankee Ships and 
Tares or 18122 Yankee Sailors 


By JAMEs BARNEs. Cloth, Price, $1.50 


A lively series of sketches of the troublesome times of 1812; 
a good means of arousing interest in the history of the war in 
which the sailor played so great a part, hence a valuable addition 
to any library consulted by young people. 


Crown 8vo. 


Singing Verses for Children 


With Music and Illustrations in Color. 


Verses by LyprA AVERY COONLEY. 


Tllustrations and Colored Borders by ALICE 


KELLOGG TYLER. Music by FREDERIC W. Root, ELEANOR SMITH, JESSIE L. GAYNOR, and FRANK H. ATKINSON, JR. 


The verses are simple and natural, full of the pleasures of 
child- life, outdoor, indoor, bright and varied. 

“Never in the history of this city’s literature and art has 
there been produced a work teats =~ exquisite volume of 


Songs and Music 
with Pictures and be 
Decorative Borders You’ Chinen One music 


Citizen Bird 
SCENES FROM BIRD LIFE IN PLAIN ENGLISH. 
By MABEL O. WRIGHT and Dr ELLIoTT CovEs. 
Fifth Thousand. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net 


Tilustrated from Nature, by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES 


“ There is no other book in existence so well fitted for arousing 
and directing the interest that all children of any sensibility 
feel toward the birds.’’— Chicago Tribune. 





Every Page Specially 
Designed 
Cloth, 4to, $2.00 nez 


Wild Neighbors 


OvT-DooR STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL, author of ‘Country Cousins,” ete. 
Crown Octavo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 
“ This book will appeal to all who love animals. The book is 
written in an admirable style, and with brightness and vivacity. 
Tt *s in all respects a most welcome book,—in the club, in the 
libraries, and among the treasures of the growing boy no less.’’ 
—Hartford Post. 


t issued.”’— The Evening 





SEND FOR THE ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE, ISSUED BY 


THE TIACIILLAN COPIPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPINcoTT’s. 
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(Frank heslie’s 
Popular Monthly. 


Premium with each 
25 cts. ; 9 $3 a Year. Subscription. —.—_an. 
Every [onth: Over 100 Illustrations, New Cover, Colored 
Frontispiece, 128 Pages. 


VAST IMPROVEMENTS have been made in this magazine, and THE NEW FEATURES 
of 1898 will make it even better than ever before. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
AND POPULAR MONTHLY BOTH one Year for $4.50. 


The Great Jackson Series | Religious Denominations. 


Begun with November number, will continue || A series of illustrated articles on religious 
through several months, and will cover the || denominations in America. First paper on 
entire career of Andrew Jackson. Among | “The Baptists,’’ by Gen. T. J. Morgan, 
the contributors are Governor Taylor, of |} LL.D., Sec’y Am. Baptist Mission Society. 
Tennessee ; Colonel Andrew Jackson, grand- || Other papers on the Methodists, Congrega- 
son of the General; Captain John Allison, || tionalists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians and 
of Tennessee ; Hon. A. Oakey Hall, Captain || Catholics, written by some one prominently 
John M. Tobin and others. Profusely illus- || identified with each sect. 
trated with old and rare portraits of ‘Old Articles of Travel.—This magazine 
Hickory” and prominent people of his time. |; will continue its articles on interesting out- 
College Articles.—-Two more papers in || of-the-way places, liberally illustrated from 
the very successful articles on ‘‘ American || original sketches and photographs. 



































Universities and Colleges,’’ which began in For the Boys and Girls each month are 
Nov., 1896. These will a of Harvard || devoted several pages to short stories, prac- 
and Princeton, with portraits, groups, etc. tical articles and pictures for younger mem- 


Short Stories.—Many excellent stories || bers of the family. Contributions by Hora- 
have been secured for publication in the || TIo ALGER, JR., EDwarRD S. Eis, SOPHIE 
PopuLaR MonTHLy. A glance at the Christ- SwETT, and other well-known juvenile writers. 
mas number, with stories by FRANK R. The Departments.—The Leslie Port- 
STOCKTON, AMELIA E. Barr and MARGA- || folio, brief, pointed paragraphs, anecdotes, 
RET E. SANGSTER, will indicate the improve- || pymorous sketches, verses, and sharp com- 
ment in the line of fiction. ment on people and things of the day. ‘‘ The 

A New Serial Story will follow ‘‘The || Talks About New Books” will point out the 
Catspaw,"’ which will end shortly. ; features of the chief publications. 


Additional to the features mentioned there will be many ated and 
... Original illustrated articles... 











SPECIAL.—Mention this publication, and a Specimen Copy of the 
modern FRANK LEsLIE’s PopULAR MONTHLY, with illustrated Premium 
List, sent for 10 cts.; with Beautiful Colored Art Plate (12 x 36 inches), 
“A Yard of Pansies’’ or “A Yard of Puppies,” 20 cts., stamps or coin. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, - - New York. 
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| NEW IEW BOOKS — 


MARCHESI AND MUSIC. Passages 
from the life of a Famous Singing Teacher. 
By MATHILDE MARCHEsI. With an Intro- 
duction by MASsANET. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth _ Deckle Edges and Gilt 
Top, 

“none # POOB MAN. A Novel. 
dl Mary he aa pig author of ‘Jane 
eld,” ‘“‘ Pembroke,” etc. Illustrated by A. 

I. Keller. Pg Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


PASTE JEWELS. Being Seven Tales of 
Domestic Woe. By JOHN KENDRICK BANGs, 
Author of “‘ Coffee and Repartee,’’ “ A House- 
Boat on the Styx,’ etc. With ‘One Iilustra- 
tion. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


UNKIST, UNKIND: A Novel. By Vio- 
LET Hunt, Author of “The Maiden’s Pro- 
gress.”” Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A LEGEND OF CAMELOT. Pictures 
and Verses of Engiish Society. By GEORGE 
jd bmg ye age — Illustrator of “‘ The 

rtian,’”’ “ Trilby,” Large 4to, Cloth, 
ne $5.00. 


BY W. D. HOWELLS: 


= pon et Conspiracy. An Idyl 
ratoga. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


The Landlord at Lion’s Head. A 
Novel. Illustrated by W. T.Smedley. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


THE MARTIAN. A Novel. 


A Glossary of the French ex- 
pressions is included. 

Edition de Luxe, on Hand-made Paper, with 
Deckle Edges—the Illustrations in Sepia and 
the Text in Black. Large 8vo. Bound in 
$10.00. Limited to 500 Numbered Copies. 


OUTLINES IN LOCAL COLOR. Sto- 
ries. By BRANDER a Author of 
**Vignettes of Manhattan,” “Tales of Fan- 
tasy and Fact,” a Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


FROM A GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW. 
By LILLIAN BELL, Author of ‘‘The Love 
Affairs of an Old Maid,” “The Under Side of 
Things,” etc. With a Photogravure Portrait. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
JusTIN H. McCartTuHy. Vol. II. Completing 
the Work. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 





a a BAMBOO. A Novel. By | 
P. McLEAN GREENE, Author of 

“ n Vests: of the Basins.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- | 

namental, $1.15. 


| 
LORRAINE! A Romance. By ROBERT | 
a3 CHAMBERS. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
1.25. | 


WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. By PovUtrt- 
NEY BIGELOW, Author of “The German 
Struggle for Liberty,” ‘“‘The Borderland of 
Czar and Kaiser,’ etc. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges, and 
Gilt Top, $2.50. 


MY STUDIO NEIGHBORS. By WI1- 
LIAM HAMILTON GIBSON, Author of “Eye 
Spy,” “Sharp Eyes,” etc. Illustrated by the 
Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


ARS RECTE VIVENDI. Being Essays 
Written for “The Easy Chair.” By GEORGE 
WILLIAM CuRTIss, Author of “ Prue and I,’”’ 
etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges, and Gilt Top, $1. ‘5. 


CELEBRATED TRIALS. By HENRY 
LAUREN CLINTON, Author of “ Extraordi- 
nary Cases. With Nine Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges, and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


SCHOOL-BOY LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
By JOHN CORBIN. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
baa Ornamental, Uncut Edges, and Gilt 

‘op, $1 


ALAN RANSFORD. AStory. By ELLEN 
DoveLas DELAND, Author of “ Oakleigh.” 
Illustrated by Harry = Edwards. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


JOHN LEIGHTON, JR. A Novel. By 
KATRINA TRASK. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


HARPER’S CONTEMPORARY ES- 
SAYISTS: Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges, and Gilt Top, $1.50 each. 


The Personal Equation. By Harry 
THURSTON PECK. 


Certain Accepted Heroes, and Other 
Essays in Literature and Politics. By 
HENRY CaBOT LODGE. 


How to Tell a Story, and Other Essays. 
By MaRK TwalIn. 


Book and Heart: Essays on Literature 
and Life. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HiIG- 
GINSON. 


The Relation of Literature to Life. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Impressions and Experiences. By 
W. D. HOWELLs. 


Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures 
in Criticism. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


A HISTORY OF METHODISM. By 
JAMES M. BUCKLEY. In Two Volumes, 
With over 100 Portraits and Views. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5.00. New Edition. 

JIMTY, AND OTHERS. Stories. By 


MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


LIN MeLEAN. By OWEN WISsTER, Author 
of “Red Men and White,” ete. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 
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ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES. 
THE LIVING AGE Reproduces without abridgment the ablest 
2 articles from the Leading British reviews, 
magazines and weekly literary and political journals in every department 


of Literature; also TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian and ether Continental Sources. 


ENLARGED by the addition of a Monthly Literary Supplement, containing Readings from 
————————= American Magazines, Readings from New Books, a List of Books cf the Month. 











‘SAN EPOCH-MAKING STORY.” 
“WITH ALL HER HEART.” From the French of M. Rene Bazin. 


Arrangements have been made for the SERIAL PUBLICATION of a 
TRANSLATION, made expressly for THE LIVING AGE, of this famous 
novel. The first instalment appears in the number of Nov. 6, and will 
be continued weekly for several months until completed. 








This novel, in its recent presentation 
in the REVUE DES DEUX MONDEs, 
aroused the greatest interest, attracting 
the attention of litterateurs both in 
France and England. A vivid portrayal 
of life in a French industrial town, it is 
interesting alike as a social study, and 
as a realistic, yet delicate story of 
modern life. 





Free «witi ALL HER HEART.” 
To all New Subscribers to The Living 
Age for 1898, will be sent Free the eight 
numbers of 1897 containing the first in- 
stalments of 


‘WITH ALL HER HEART.” 








Its literary and cthical qualities are 
so unusual that LES ANNALES LITTER- 
AIRES ET POLITIQUES described it as 
“An Epoch-Making Story.” 

THE LONDON ATHENZUM character- 
izes it “a work of fine and searching 
analysis, full of charm, and redolent of 
a perfume which is exquisite and pos- 
sesses no disquieting element.” 


DURING THE YEAR other translations from the best writers will appear from 
time to time, with serial or short stories by the Leading British Authors. 





| Choicest——_ 
Literature at Club Prices. 
For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any $4.00 
Magazine (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) 
sent for a year; or, for $8.00 THE LIv- 
ING AGE and Scribner’s magazine. 











THE LIVING AGE CO. 





Published Weekly at 86.00 a Year, postpaid. Single Copies 15 cts. 


P.O. BOX 5206, BOSTON. 











Represents every department of Knowledge an? Progress. 


MALBDA OZA AACAFCN z= raAmMvo-— 
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SRI III 


THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS 

A Posthumous Work. By PHILIP GILBERT 
HAMERTON, author of ‘‘The Intellectual 
Life,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


_ 

MOLIBRE’S DRAMATIC WORKS 

Translated by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORME- 
LEY. Vol. V.—L’Ecole des Femmes,” 
“T>Ecole des Maris,” “Monsieur de Pour- 
ceaugnac.” Vol. VI.—‘L’Etourdi,” ‘Le 
Mariage Forcé,’’ ‘‘ Le Médecin Malgré Lui,”’ 
“Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes.’’ 12mo, 
leather backs, $1.50 each. 


GRAND TACTICS OF CHESS 
By FRANKLIN K. YOUNG, author of ‘* The Mi- 
nor Tactics of Chess.’? Cloth. (Jn Press.) 
ANDRONIKE 


By STEPHANOS THEODORUS XENOS. ‘Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Prof. Edwin A. 
Grosvenor, author of ‘‘Constantinople.”’ 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Some Holiday Books 


THE CHRIST OF YESTERDAY, 
TO-DAY, AND FOREVER 


And Other Sermons. By EzRA HoyT BYING- 
TON, author of ‘The Puritan in England 
and New England.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE GOLDEN CROCODILE 


A Story of California Mining Life. By F. 
MORTIMER TRIMMER. I2m0, cloth, $1.50. 


IN INDIAN TENTS 


Stories told by Penobscot, Passamaquoddy, 
and Micmac Indians to ABBY L. ALGER. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE PROCESSION OF FLOWERS 
IN COLORADO 


By HELEN JACKSON. Illustrated by Louise B. 
Graves. Square 16mo, limp cover, 50 cents. 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON 
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BOOKS When calling, pioase ask for 
rant. 
AT Wiemaeee you, _ a book, 
address Mr. Grant. 
LIBERAL — ery! books, ber for 
quotations, An assortment of cata- 
DISCOUNTS logues and special slips of books at 


reduced prices, sent for ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d Street, New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


Tk AMERICAN BUILDER, 


one of the handsomest and best papers of iis 
class, offers a list of one hundred of the lead- 
ing periodicals of America free to new sub- 
scribers. Particulars, together with specimen 
copy, may be had by addressing the 


AMERICAN BUILDER, 184 La Salle St., Chicago. 


CLUB RATES 


..ON... 
Magazines, Newspapers, 
and all Periodicals..... 


Send for Catalogue Listing over 3000 
AMERICAN and FOREIGN. 


J. B. RICHARDSON, B St., Hornelisville, N.Y. 











Good Housekeeping 


Conducted in the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Rousehck. 


HELPS 


To live aright with all our might; To find a better way 
when difficulties are in sight; To ‘‘go” only as we “pay;” 
To keep the home fires pure and bright, in heart and hearth 
alway ; To foster smiles, check falling tears, to smooth life’s 
path each day; To find contentment, peace, goodwill; To 
bravely preach and pray, for domestic love and loyalty, 
courageous words to say. 

To breakfast bright and cheerily; To dine as Christians 
may, with appetites digesting well; To sup and ever pray 
for blessings on the household gods, as they go their worldly 
wu,"; To broil and fry, to boil and bake, to make Cookery 
an Ari; To bid Godspeed to every pulse that beats from hon- 
est heart; To find hands clasped with hands that stay at 
welcome’s open door, with hands outstretched to need and 
want; For blessings o’er and o’er. 

With methods, manners, ease, and grace ready at every 
call; In kitchen, parlor, living-room, in dining-room, and 
hall. Parental love to find e’er “at home,” with loyal chil- 
dren dear; Around home firesides gathering, with words of 
love and cheer; A strength, support, and guidance oft; For 
Husband, and for Wife; Also for Children's daily walk to a 
Household Higher Life. 

A Teacher for Home-Making Scholars; A Year of Lessons 
for Two Dollars. 


TO BE FOUND IN 


Good Housekeeping 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The True Philosophy 


of politics, of social economics, of high civiliza- 
tion even, is admitted by those who have followed 
it closely to be the philosophy of the Gunton Insti- 
tute and of Gunion’s Magazine. 

Men like Vice-President Hobart, Speaker Reed, 
Senator Lodge, and others equally distinguished, en- 
dorse the work of the Institute. Men like Secretaries 
Gage and Bliss, Senators Allison, Aldrich, and Chan- 
dler, and Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, not only en- 
dorse the work of the Institute, but contribute to 
the pages of the Magazine. 

The ’97 announcement of the Institute and spec- 
imen copies of the Magazine are sent gladly to all 
inquirers; and these requests are not followed up by 

5 
| 


any disagreeable importunities. 


THE GUNTON INSTITUTE, 
GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 


4{ Union Square, New York, 


PULP 
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Important New Books. § 9()() (() FRE E 
Men, I Have Known. — . ee 
y DEAN FARRAR «. + © © © © © © . 
Evolution of France. CASH PRIZES 
By BARON CouBERTIN . 2 ¢ e © e e 3.00 WILL BE GIVEN FOR CORRECT ANSWERS TO THE FOLLOWING QUESTION: 
The German Empire. Where does the word “ Dress’’ 
Vol. VI. By Von SyBEL . . 2» . + 200 appear in the Bible? 
Dante. Edited by Pror. Kuuns . . . . 2.00 —— 
Browning’s Ring and the Book. frsf LRST CASH PRIZE.—$100.00 0 five persons 
Hlustrated Edition... 0 o's + 250 SND CASH. 
: SECOND CASH PRIZE .—$50.00 to the next 
The Coming People. ten persons sending correct answers. 
By Cuartes F. DoLe . . « « - 1.00 THIRD CASH PRIZE.—$50.00 to next fifty 
y : A sending correct auswers. 
Self-Cultivation in English. Should more than the required number send correct answers, 
By Pror. G. H. PALMER... ss. 35 the awards will be made according to date letter is mailed, giving 
a al Grant’s —o F om d. —— equal — even if pend a in te on 
Gen t I ett ri e above rewards are given free and without consideration 
Edited by Gen. James Grant Witson. 1.00 for the purpose of attracting attention to THe Home Quzen, the 
If I W most popular up-to-date Ladies’ Magazine, containing beautiful 
ere God. By Le GALLIENNE . 50 illustrations of the latest styles in Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
A Ss garments, special page teaching how to Decorate China, and other } 
Good tart. By F.B. Mever ..  .75 —— Lo _—— — — snes copies. H 
. e r Con ons.— You must send wit ur answ 
Personal Friendships of Jesus. cents in silver for a Six Months’ Trial ‘ahenigion 
By J. R. Mirtgk . « « - - © © © © «1.00 oe ray pe — Present subscribers can have subscrip- H 
* ion exten is 
What Is Worth While? ee ote 
By Anna R. Brown. Fine Edition . . 60 — INDUCEMENTS.-— All ge Fy 25 
cents, whether answer is correct or not, will, in addition to a } 
The King of the Park. six months’ subscription, receive b return mail a copy of “ Th i 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS «. « « ¢ « « 1.25 be Reveries,”’ pc pn of ola choice pieces of aie, which } 
would cost you at retail $1.50. k 
Ballads of Yankee Land. _ This competition closes February 20th. The correct answer, 
By Wn. E. Penngy . . - . « © « «© 150 | - — jd winners, ard be printed in the March issue. Any 
Send for Catalogue. : — le Agency or Bank will tell you as to our reliability. 
—E + 
THOMAS Y, CROWELL & 00,*Sciust~" | | THE HOME QUEEN PUBLISHING 60., ; 


1210 Frankford Ave., Dept. 444. PHILADELPHIA, PA. t 
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DRAMAT] C y AN INSTANTANEOUS HIT! 
MAGAZINE - 






ig, \. AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE STAGE AND STAGE FOLK 







25c. per Copy 





$2.50 per Year. 





















SANANANANANANAN AN ASIANS INI NIN S S ee lls 
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8a The only Magazine in America 
devoted strictly to the theatrical 
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A new play in every issue 
Doings of the mimic world 
The latest Europ 

















HANDSOMELY PRINTED 
MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED 


> 


Representatives wanted in every show town in the United 


Dramatic Magazine Press 
356 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
nae Send Ié6c. in stamps for a sample copy 
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Webster’s International =:.. 


A Choice Gift Dictionary 


for Christmas and other occasions. 












The International is a thorough revision of the Unabridged, the purpose 
of which has been not display nor the provision of material for boastful and showy 
advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough perfecting of a work which 
in all the stages of its growth has obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence 
of scholars and of the general public. 

The International has been warmly commended by members of the United 
States Supreme Court, by all the State Supreme Courts, by all State Super- 
intendents of Schools, and by eminent authors and educators almost without 
number. It is recognized as the standard authority by the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and is the standard to which nearly all schoolbooks adhere. 


IT IS CONSIDERED THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL USE, 


BECAUSE words are given in their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph. 
BECAUSE the pronunciation is indicated by the diacritically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 
BECAUSE the etymologies are full, and the different meanings are given in the order of development. 
BECAUSE the definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate paragraph. 
BECAUSE excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quantity characterizes its every department. 


‘e waa om 


























pay Specimen pages sent on application to 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY of AMERICA. 


REV. L. D. BASS, D.D., MANAGER. + 


Pittsburg. Pa., Toronto, Can., New Orleans, La., New York, N. Y.. a. D.C., San Francisco. Cal., Chicago, I., 
St. Louis, Mo., and Denver, Colorado. 
There are thousands of positions to be filled during the school term, caused by resignation, death, etc. We had over 
8,000 vacancies during the past season. a facilities for placing teachers in every part of the United States and 
Canada, as over 95 per cent. of those who registered before August secured positions. One fee registers in nine offices. 





‘ADDRESS ALL APPLICATIONS TO PITTSBURG, PA. 
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© 3 
; 6 
> French, Special 30 day Offer : 
) g 
2 German, for $$3550 é 
@ @ 
3 Spanish : 
©) e e @ 
3 in 10 weeks at your own home, Regular Price, $5.00. ¢ 
® BY THE ROSENTHAL METHOD, the most simple, natural and practical system of language study é 
® ¢ ~ tt cei mm ao — aa n Fg in ~— count > ——. ond yon pe poe endorsed by = leading edu- @ 
ators of the wor rty minate x4 a or ten weeks will enable you to read, speak a foreign language @ 

R THIRTY DA NLY, receipt 3.50, will send 1 lete set of >; 
SPECIAL OFFER. Boo 8 of the Tosonthat Mockad for La od yank, at home (French, F wen or Todky » 
inclading Membership in Corres aakenee School, which entitles you =r t a pay tf) consulting the eminent linguist, Dr. © 
enthal, late Prof. f Unt of of Berlin, author of the Rose: correction of exercises lar price $5. 3) 
> dena us $3.50 for complete set oF books with Da an Rw enqqers spd if sve pool oh yo one not satisfied, return — peek wew © 
promptly refund your money. State language desired. Booklet. “A Revolution in the Study of Foreign Languages,” free. > 
9 THE DR. ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE COLLEGE, 436 Central Park West, New York. Q 


RACHA? S2Q5COCGCSCS P°ILGLGOHOQOHHOOHELGEGEGESGEGESGEGESEGESHESEGOVOONOHEVE” 
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THE AMERICAN MONTHLY 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


EDITED BY - - 


" ALBERT SHAW. 





It is impossible to promise particular features that will appear in the “AMERICAN 


MONTHLY?” during the coming year, for it 


is, as the ‘‘Bookman’’ says below, a “ great 


monthly newspaper.” As such, it prints for its readers an illustrated account of the 





*« The change portends no difference in the character and scope 
of the magazine. It may add dignity and distinctiveness, in which 
qualities, however, it has never been lacking since its start. There 
is nothing like it now in the broad field of current periodicals, and 
it is so good month in and month out that we do not see how it can 
ever have a successful rival.’’— The Congregationalist. 





notable things which make the history of 
the month, of the political, the economic, 
and literary happenings which are of 
value to intelligent men and women. 








The Editor’s “ Progress of the World” tells succinctly an illustrated story of the month. 
The “Leading Articles” give the best thought and information of the current magazines 
in five continents; the contributed articles furnish the character sketches of the man of the 
month, and give timely discussions by authorities on any questions of immediate serious im- 


port; the Book Re- 


views keep abreast 





**TIt is an excellent name, and we congratulate 7ke American 


of all the real- 
published ; “Current 
ture” shows the suc- 
the month from all 


Monthly, which is one of the most highly valued of our contempo- 
raries, upon its selection. We know of no review published, in this 
country or in Europe, which combines so successfully as Zhe 
American Monthly the alertness, timeliness, and energy of jour- 
nalism with the sound judgment, carefully weighed opinion, exact 
knowledge, and well-chosen English of the purely literary period- 


ly important works 
History in Carica- 
cessful cartoons of 


ical.’’— The Outlook. 





countries, so grouped 








as to be really his- 


torical. 


The result of this comprehensive effort to edit in one monthly volume the infor- 


mation needed by intelligent people of “li 


e” instincts, is best gauged in the opinions 


which the readers of the AMERICAN MONTHLY have seen fit to express. These are 


thinking business men, clergymen, edit- 
ors, lawyers, professors, engineers, the 
wide <wake women of America. The 
rank and file of these, as well as the men 
and women of great names who are sub- 
scribers, write that the AMERICAN 
MONTHLY “is indispensable 3” “is 


simply invaluable ;” “is a generous library 








“Its relation to other magazines has ceased for long to be merely 
that of asummary and compendium of their best contents, as the 
title Review of Reviews taken literally would suggest. It has an 
independent voice of its own, notably in the timely contributions to 
international and world-wide topics commanding universal and im- 
mediate attention. The point of view is clearly and unmistakably 
American. Dr. Shaw’s great monthly is a courageous attempt to 
take down current history in shorthand, so that we have the quickest 
possible intelligent account, combining chronicle and comment, of 
what is happening in the world. If the time is coming, as a maga- 
zine editor predicted the other day, when all our dailies and weeklies 
shall have run into monthlies, then 7he American Monthly will be 
the forerunner and the model of the great monthly newspaper.’’— 
The Bookman. 








in itself” is “a historical cyclopedia of the world in every important movement of our 
day, expressed with terse clearness and vigor 3” “the best means of aid for busy man ;” 
“the best periodical of the kind we have ever had;” “a triumph of editorial genius ;” 


“the world under a fteld-glass,” etc., etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.50 Per Year. 











FULL PU 


SPECIAL OFFER.—USE THIS BLANK. 


The American Monthly, 
13 Astor Place, New York City. 


Name, 











Enclosed find twenty-five cents for the cur= 
rent number and the two preceding issues 





Address, 


of the AMERICAN MonTHLy, made on condition 


that the offer be accepted on this coupon. 





UO SS SS 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lrrprncotr’s, 
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KLACKNER’S GALLERY, 7 West 28th St., New York. 





Copyrighted, 1896, by C. KLACKNER. 


RECENT FINE ART PUBLICATIONS. 
i? Manact Detgoestn His Twelfth Mass.’’ A new etching by Victor Focillon. from the painting by Jacques Scherrer. 


I (at Fredericksburg, Va.), from the painting by Jennie Brownscombe. 


Platinotypes of Indian Life, from the paintings of E. J. Deming and Wm. M. Cary. 
A choice collection of Platinotypes, Photographs, etc., of the works of Watts, Burne, Jones, Rosetti, and Solomon. 


12 Haymarket, London. 


KLACKNER’S GALLERY, 


7 W. 28th St., New York, 





THE ART INTERCHANGE 


FOR 1898 will excel, 
in every department, 
all former volumes. 


NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


This unrivalied Monthly Home and Art Magazine occupies to-day the 
foremost position in the completeness, reliability, and th gh of its 
numerous practical departments, embracing every branch of art work and 
home decoration. This envious position is the result of twenty years’ un- 
tiring effort and study to meet the wants of our patrons, and during the 
coming year the high dard of Lience will be maintained through 
Many new features are promised for 1898, which we have not space to men- 
tion here, which have been ged for, dless of expense. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
iS NOW READY. 
After many months of labor and heavy expense 
we are enabled to offer this season a holiday number 
which is indeed a work of beauty and perfection from 
cover to cover, and it far outdoes all previous at om | 
The cover is very attractive, and its pages are filled | 
with beautiful holiday illustrations of high order, 
many useful holiday suggestions, and much valuable | 
and practical information on the various branches of | 
art work and home decoration. There are 2 design |f 
supplements and, in addition, 2 exquisite color plates | 
—A Fair Puritan (oil), by Percy Moran, and a lovely | 
study of Peonies in water-colors (size 13 x 17), by |g 
Paul de Longpré. These two celebrated painters are |i 
the foremost in their lines, and the superb examples 
which we offer show their best work and are worthy 
of a handsome frame on any wall. This grand 
number will be sent as a specimen copy to any 














exhausted. Orderat once, Every Lrrpincort reader given with the 


should have a copy. CHANGE, 


Our 1898 Catalogue is 


now ready. Free to all. 





FAIR PURITAN. 
Oil Colors. Size, 15x25 in. REMEMBER: 
By PERCY MORAN. $ 


address for only 25 cts., until the limited supply is One of the beautiful pictures 


year, 
Christmas num- Oct., 
ART INTER- ¢@ 


Among the principal depa mts are: D Art, Illustration. Biog- 
raphies of Artists, Sketching, Wood-Carving, China Painting, Oil and 

ater-Color Painting, Pyrography, Art Criticism, Embroidery, Art Notes 
and News, Photography, etc. 

The Color Plates to be given during 1898 will be superior to any heretofore 
issued and will cover an unusual variety to meet every purpose, whether as 
models for copying or for wall decoration. 

Each number lavishly and b ifully ill 
large, full size design 1 
water-color paintings. 
Six Months, $2.00; 





d 





and ac panied by 
oe and at ii , Sacsteailes of | and 
eo r Co} » ata ealers. ear. 3! > 
oSwonths, $1.00. ” 





Three Mont 


THE FOLLOWING UNUSUAL OFFERS are 
made to every LIPPINCOTT reader subscribing fpr 1898: 

For $4 sent direct to us ye will receive The Art Inter- 
change for 1898, and will getin addition, FREK, the Oct., 
Nov., and Dec. numbers, accompanied by all the beautiful 
color and other supplements. By taking advantage of this 
offer now you get oS Months, which include our Thanks- 
giving, Xmas, and other specially attractive numbers, for 
$4.00—wlth all the color pietures and design supplements. 

for $8 sent direct to us you will secure advan of 
the following unprecedented combination offer, which we 
have been able to arrange for, for the benefit of all literary 
and art-loving people; For $8 you will receive The Art 
| Interchange beginning Oct., 1897, and for a full year, from 
January, 1898, also The Century magazine for a full year, 
and in addition, by express, prepaid, a copy of ‘‘ TheCentury 
Gallery of One Hundred Portraits’’—a sumptuous and most 
g work prepared without regard to expense by 
The CenturyCo. The price of thissuperb work is $7.50. In 
i this offer you get it FREE. SUBSCRIBE NOW. THIS 
OFFER IS LIMITED. To those wishing to know more of 
this offer before subscribing, a detailed circular will be sent 
on request. 

For $1 you can have The Art Interchange for three 
months; or for $2 for six months, and have privilege of re- 
mitting the necessary difference within two months to secure 
advantage of above great combination offer. 


The Art Interchange for one 

year is $400. The Century for one 

$4.005 **The Century Gallery of Portfaits,’’ $7.50; the 

fov., and Dec. (1897) numbers of The Art Inter- 

e, $1.co—total, $16.50. You get all Yor only $8.00 by 
remitting at once direct to us. 





THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


40 In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcOTT's. 














LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
UPON EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT. 








| 
| 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


New England io 
ConsEnvarorY = = =Chambers’s 


( Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) F " 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director | | d 
cuneate tee ETC yciopezdia 


~ —— | Published by J. B. Lippincotr CoMPANY, 
; TAD has been thoroughly revised and brought 


UP-TO-DATE. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


AND CAN BE PURCHASED UPON 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
















THE CLIPPING BUREAU 


KEEPS YOU POSTED. 


We read practically all the daily and weekly news- 
= of the country, receiving them direct 
from the publishers and cutting out those items 
of designated interest to our clients at once. 

All the latest literature on any subject selected at 
your order. 

Material for trade and class papers. addresses for 
the catalogues, booklets, and printed matter of 
business houses; personal mentions, articles for 
speeches, lectures, sermons, books; obituary 
notices; advertisements; etc., etc. 

Sending you clippings from our New York and 
Chicago offices direct, if so desired, as well as 
from our main office in Boston, we can get clip- 
pings to you more fresh than those furnished by 



















Illustrated circular and terms of sale 
sent upon application. 


others. : | 
Write for furtber data and for prices, which are the | H H 
lowest, work considered, df any bureau in ex- : | J e B. Lippincott Company, 
rs) 


istence. 
THE NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPER BUREAU, | Philadelphia. 
| Agencies in New York, Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, 


Detroit, Kansas City, and San Francisco. 
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(%) e ® ® 
® American Kitchen Magazine. 
y 
Me “Practical and Educational; Che Leading Rouschold Monthly.”’ 
@ EDITED BY 
Q) Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln and Miss Anna Barrows. 
@ voy 
) “ Every house should have it.”— “A boon for good housekeepers.” ’ 
yy —The Hartford (Conn.) Post. We — Worcester Daily Spy. 
() ” . The American Kitchen Magazine,’ Boston’s repre- 
Oy The sere yoo of notes, queries, and correspond- _ sentative in the list of home magazines, still holds its 
(Y} ence, conducted by Mrs. Lincoln, is worth the whole _ place in the front rank, and how could it be otherwise 
@ subscription price of the magazine. : with such contributors and editors? 
Q —Journal of Education, —New England Grocer. 
©) Pee 
i HOW TO SAVE MONEY! 


° This magazine tells how to prepare delicious and wholesome food ata LESS PRICE 


YOCUVUVMCCVVUVCVVUVVUVVVVUVOWM 


fe than is now paid for what is unpalatable and innutritious. The suggestions contained 

M in a single number are worth more than the price of a year’s subscription. 

© Sample Copies free. Price, $1.00 per year. 

© PUBL‘SHED BY 

A THE HOME SCIENCE PUBLISHING CO., 

Qj 485 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. @ 


COCCCCCCCCOCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCE. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
LATEST MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Lippincott’s Medical Dictionary. A Complete Vocabulary of the Terms used in 
‘Medicine and the Allied Sciences, with their Pronunciation, Etymology, and Significa- 
tion, including much Collateral Information of a Descriptive and Encyclopedic Character. 
Prepared on the basis of ‘‘ Thomas’s Complete Medical Dictionary.’’ By RyLanp W. 
GREENE, A.B., with the editorial collaboration of JoHN AsHHUuRST, JRr., M.D., LL.D., 
Barton Professor of Surgery and Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of Penn- 
sylvania; GEORGE A. PiERSOL, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Penn- 
sylvania; JosEPH P. REMINGTON, Pu.M., F.C.S., Professor of Theory and Practice of 
Pharmacy in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

Complete in one imperial octavo volume of about 1100 pages. Cloth, $7.00; sheep, $8.00; half 
Russia, $8.50. 


A Text-Book of Genito-Urinary Surgery and Venereal Diseases, including 
the Pathology, Etiology, Symptomatology, Diagnosis, and Surgical and Medical Treat- 
ment of Genito-Urinary Diseases and Syphilis. By J. WILLIAM WuiTE, M.D., Professor 
of Clinical Surgery in the Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
EpwarD Martin, M.D., Clinical Professor of Genito-Urinary Diseases in the Medical 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Illustrated with two hundred and forty-three engravings and seven colored plates. 1081 pages. 
Octavo. Cloth, $6.00; sheep, $7.00; half Russia, $7.50. or sale by subscription only. 


The Practice of Medicine. By Horatio C. Woop, A.M., M.D., LL.D. (Yale), 
Professor of Therapeutics and Clinical Professor of Nervous Diseases in the University 
of Pennsylvania; Member of the National Academy of Science; and REGINALD H. 
Fitz, A.M., M.D., Hersey Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic in Harvard 
University ; Visiting Physician to the Massachusetts General Hospital ; formerly Shattuck 
Professor of Pathological Anatomy in Harvard University. 
Complete in one handsome octavo volume of about 1100 pages. Price, cloth, $6.00; sheep, $7.00; 
half Russia, $7.50. or sale by subscription only. 


System of Diseases of the Eye. By American, British, Dutch, French, German, 
and Spanish Authors. Edited by Wittiam F. Norris, A.M., M.D., and Cuarves A. 
Ouiver, A.M., M.D. 

Illustrated with engravings throughout the text, and numerous plates in both black and white colors, 
To be complete in four handsome imperial octavo volumes of about 600 pages each. Published at 
intervals of a few months. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.00; half leather, $6.50. Volume J. 
just published; Volume II. now ready. For sale by subscription only. 


International Clinics. Seventh Series. A Quarterly Collection of Clinical Lectures on 
Medicine, Neurology, Pediatrics, Surgery, Genito-Urinary Surgery and Venereal Diseases, 
Gynecology and Obstetrics, Ophthalmology, Laryngology, Pharyngology, Rhinology and 
Otology, and Dermatology. By Professors and Lecturers in the Leading Medical Colleges 
of the United States, Great Britain, and Canada. Edited by Jupson Da.anp, M.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; J. MircHELt Bruce, M.D., F.R C.P., London, England, Davip W. 
Fintay, M.D., F.R.C.P., Aberdeen, Scotland. Volume IT. ready in July. 

Illustrated. Price per volume: cloth, $2.75; half leather, $3.00. Each volume contains about 350 
pages, octavo, is printed from large, clear type on good paper, and is neatly bound in cloth and half 
leather. A copious index is oontained in each volume; and Volume IV. of each series contains in 
addition a general index of the four volumes for the year. Seventh Series commences April, 1897. 


By subscription only. 


The Roller Bandage and Surgical Dressing. By Wittiam Barton Hopkins, 
M.D., Visiting Surgeon to the Pennnsylvania Hospital. 
New, Fourth Edition, with numerous illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


How to Live Longer and Why we do Not Live Longer. By J. R. Haves, 
M.D., Medical Examiner Bureau of Pensions, Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 
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Physicians and Students of 
Medicine. 





J. B. Lippincott Company are adding to 
their already large list of standard medical 
books several of unusual value which will 
appear early this fall, embracing treatises by 
eminent authorities on Surgery, Neurology, 
Medical Jurisprudence, Ophthalmology, Pedi- 
atrics, Therapeutics, - Practice, and miscella- 
neous subjects. 

A complete descriptive list has just been 
prepared of these forthcoming works, and also 
of our entire line of medical publications, 
comprehending all branches of medicine and 
surgery. It contains announcements, specimen 
pages, illustrations, contents, etc., of the 
various works represented. 

This catalogue will be sent promptly on 


application to any one desiring it. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE, 





Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology. 


Containing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and Accounts of the 
various subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation 
of their Names in the Different Languages in which they occur. By JosEPH THOMAS, 
M.D., LL.D., author of ‘‘ Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,’’ etc., etc. Mew 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Complete in one imperial 8vo volume of 2550 pages. 
Price in sheep binding, $8.00, net ; half morocco, $10.00, net; half Russia, $10.00, net. 


ry) 6 ? 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 
Edition of 1895. 

A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the World, containing Notices 
of over 125,000 Places, with recent and authentic information respecting the Countries, 
Islands, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe. Originally edited 
by JosEPH THomas, M.D., LL.D., author of ‘‘ Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical 
Dictionary,’’ ‘‘Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,”’ etc., etc. Mew Revised 
Edition. In one imperial octavo volume of nearly 3000 pages. Price in sheep binding, 
$8.00, net ; half morocco, $10.00, net; half Russia, $10.00, net. 


6,8 6 46 ) é ; 
A Critical Dictionary of English Literature 
and British and American Authors, Living and Deceased. 

By S. AusTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. W2th Supplement. By JoHN FosTER Kirk, LL.D. The 
entire work contains the Names and History of over 83,000 Authors. Complete in sets 
of five volumes. Imperial octavo. Cloth, $37.50; sheep, $42.50; half Russia, $50.00; 
half calf, $55.00; half morocco, $55.00. 


Lippincott’s Medical Dictionary. 


A Complete Vocabulary of the Terms used in Medicine and the Allied Sciences, with their 
Pronunciation, Etymology, and Signification, including much Collateral Information of a 
Descriptive and Encyclopedic Character. Prepared on the basis of ‘‘ Thomas’s Complete 
Medical Dictionary.’’ By RYLAND W. GREENE, A.B., with the editorial collaboration of 
Joun ASHHURST, JR., M.D., LL.D. ; GEORGE A. PIERSOL, M.D. ; JOSEPH P. REMINGTON, 
Pu.M., F.C.S. Complete in one imperial octavo volume of about 1100 pages. Cloth, 
$7.00; sheep, $8.00; half Russia, $8.50. 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopzedia. 


New Edition of 1897. 
Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors. International in Character. 
Based upon the most recent Census Returns, and Corrections and Additions made up to 
the day of printing. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 
Articles ; illustrated by more than 3500 Engravings; over 11,000,000 words, and 17,560 
Columns of Reading Matter. 10 volumes. Imperial octavo. By subscription only. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of expense, upon receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
7415 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Reader’s Reference Library. 





JUST ISSUED. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


Curiosities of Popular Customs, 


AND OF RITES, CEREMONIES, OBSERVANCES, AND MISCELLANEOUS RITES. 
By William S. Walsh. Uniform with ‘‘ Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities.”’ 


Half morocco, $3.50. 


Vol. XVI. in the Reader’s Reference Library. 


Chambers’s Concise Biographical Dictionary. 


Uniform with Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer. 


Crown 8vo. Half morocco, $3.50. 


Vol. XV. in the Reader’s Reference Library. 


A concise pronouncing biographical dictionary containing memoirs of all 
well-known personages of this and other countries. 





PREVIOUS 


VOLUMES. 








Walsh’s Handy-Book of Literary Curi- 
osities. 
A Collection of the Bric-a-Brac of Literature. 
$3.50. 


Brewer’s Historic Note-Book. 
A Dictionary of Historic Terms and Phrases. 
$3-50. 

The Writer’s Handbook. 
A General Guide to the Art of Composition 

_ and Style. $2.50. 

Brewer’s Reader’s Handbook 
Of Facts, Characters, Plots, and References. 
$3.50. 

Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of 
about 20,000 Common Phrases, Illusions, and 
Words that have a Tale to Tell. $3.50. 


Brewer’s Dictionary of Miracles. 
Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. 
Illustrations. $2.50. 


Edwards’s Words, Facts, and Phrases. 


A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of- 
the-Way Matters. $2.50. 


With 





Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. 
Revised, Enlarged, and Profusely Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

Roget’s Thesaurus. 

A Treasury of English Words. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. 
$2.50. 

Ancient and Modern Familiar Quota- 

tions. 
From the Greek, Latin, and Modern Lan- 
guages. $2.50. 

Soule’s English Synonymes. 

A Dictionary of Synonymes and Synonymous 
or Parallel Expressions. $2.75. 

Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the 

World. 
$3.50. 
Great Truths by Great Authors. 


A Dictionary of Aids to Reflections, etc. $2.50. 


Bombaugh’s Gleanings for the Curious 
from the Harvest-Fields of Litera- 


ture. 


A Melange of Excerpts. $3.50. 





16 vols. Crown 8vo. 


Half morocco, gilt top, in box. 


Each volume sold separately. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


- +. 715 AND 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA .... 
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SOCCCCCOCCCOCCOCCCOCOC COCO COOLS 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


is the Standard Authority on all questions of 
Orthography, Pronunciation, or Definition, 


and is so recognized by all the colleges of the country, by the principal newspapers and 
riodicals, oy ated spl of American thought if Phillips Brooks, Edward. Everett 
ale, George Bancroft, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Irving, Marsh, Agassiz, Henry, etc., and 
has been publicly recommended as the standard authority by the leading newspapers of 
England and America. Leading book-publishers recognize Worcester as the highest 
authority, and millions of school-books are issued every year with this great work 


as the standard. 


WORCESTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


Worcester’s Worcester’s 
New Academic Dictionary. New Comprehensive Dictionary. 


Adopted and used in New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Worcester, Lowell, Salem, Washington, and hundreds of cities and towns 
throughout the United States and Canada. Recently adopted for North Carolina, West 
Virginia, Delaware, and Baltimore. 

WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY is designed especially for the use 
of the higher schools and seminaries of learning, but is well adapted in its scope 
and range to the needs of families and individuals. 

The distinctive feature of the book is its treatment of the etymology of words. In 
no other work of its size and class (so far as is known to the editors) is there anything 
= it in fulness and completeness in this regard. Printed from entirely new 
plates, pages. 264 illustrations. 

WORCESTER’S NEW COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY contains a full vocabulary 

of 48,000 words. The design has been to give the greatest quantity of useful matter 
in the most condensed form, to guard against corruptions in writing and speaking the 
language, to adapt the work to the use of the higher schools and seminaries of learning, 
and also to make it a convenient manual for Tomuilies and individuals. Printed from 


entirely new plates. 688 pages. 577 illustrations. 
THE COMPLETE SERIES CONSISTS OF 
WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. 
per ae: half Russia or half morocco, $12.00. Patent Index, 75 cents 
additional. 


WORCESTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY. 
Tuck, 65 cents; roan, 55 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 


WORCESTER’S PRIMARY DICTIONARY. 
(New Illustrated Edition) 48 cents. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL -DICTIONARY. 


80 cents. 


WORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. 
(New Illustrated Edition) $1.40; half morocco, $2.50. 


WORCESTER’S ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. 
$1.50; half Russia, $2.50. 

WORCESTER’S ROYAL OCTAVO DICTIONARY. 
Sheep, $3.40. Stille 


For sale by all Booksellers, or . B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


will be sent, carriage free, 


on receipt of price. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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A Shakespearian Encyclopedia. 


VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED BY 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 


Royal octavo volumes. Superfine toned paper. Extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, 
$4.00 per volume. Half morocco, gilt top, in sets only, $50.00. 








MIDSUMMERSNIGHT’S DREAM. 


‘‘Horace Howard Furness is probably the most thorough Shakespearian student who 
has ever lived, and this work is a monument of learning, of patient research, and of intelli- 
gent application such as has rarely been produced in the world of literature.’’—Boston. 


Courier. 
THE TEMPEST. 


“Like its predecessors, it will be welcomed by every one critically interested in the 
text of Shakespeare. When we say that the volume embraces some four hundred and 
sixty pages, it may be inferred how large the mass of illustrative matter has here been 
gathered together. Dr. Furness is factle princeps as an editor, and what he has brought to 
yoy elucidation of the text is both judicious and exhaustive.”—North British Daily 

‘ail. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 


“America has the honor of having produced the very best and most complete edition, 


so far as it has gone, of our great national poet. For text, illustration, commentary, and 
criticism it leaves nothing to be desired.’”’"—Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
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POOR CHOLA. 





CHAPTER I. 


i the drawing-room of her house in the Puerto de la Cruz, dofia 
Dolores Serrano sat receiving a distinguished guest. 

This was not the Puerto de la Cruz of the present day, alive with 
the bustle and stir of the modern pleasure- or health-seeker, her solemn 
and stately old houses vulgarized into hotels or pensions, her secluded 
streets vari-colored with the bonnet and parasol of France, the pith hat 
and puggaree of the travelling Englishman, a-swarm with the aroused 
natives, donkey-driving, palanquin-bearing, carro-driving ; no, it was 
not the modern Puerto. Nor was it the Puerto that came before,— 
that silent, lethargic town of broad, cobble-paved streets and ample 
houses wrapped in a century slumber so profound that if a passenger 
ever chanced along one of the deserted ways it became an event to be 
remembered. But before this Rip-Van-Winkle-like trance, which was 
to be dissipated by the summoning trump of the invading tourist, 
Puerto had been in her own right and of her own privilege a bustling, 
active centre of commerce,—a commerce which had built those rows 
of ample houses, paved those thoroughfares, laid out the many high- 
walled garden-plats. Not yet had the deadly oidium appeared to 
devastate the vineyards and ruin the wine-culture of Europe. Men 
gathered the fruit and trod the must without a thought of odious 
sulphur sprinkling or of mildew. Then it was that the little island 
of Teneriffe stood high as one of the fairest vineyards of the earth, 
and from Puerto there sailed every season many a gallant ship freighted 
with the “good Canary sack” which Falstaff loved, and which is 
known to the more modern palate as Teneriffe sherry. 

The most prominent and prosperous wine-merchants of Puerto, 
every one would tell you, were Serrano & Company ; but if you had 
wished for evidence of their consequence you would not have searched 
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the broad, white, stuccoed fagade of the big house in the plaza, for 
Spanish merchants flaunt no sign-boards at the public. You would 
have passed at once through the always open sagudn doors, and found 
yourself in a spacious patio, cool and flag-paved, surrounded on every 
side by colonnades and corridors. On one side sprang the double 
staircase which led to the dwelling apartments above, and in the rooms 
below, with windows open to the court, one might have perceived the 
rows of desks with busy heads above them which told of the volumi- 
nous labor of ‘the counting-house. Passing through another arched 
passage-way, you would have come upon a second court-yard, where 
the more manual and bustling business of the firm was going forward. 
Many workmen, gay in the bright attire of the island, came and went 
about their respective tasks. Here, through heavy, half-opened doors, 
one could peep into a cool bodega and see the rows and rows of big 
brown wine-casks waiting perhaps for shipment, or else left undisturbed 
to mellow and gather body and value for a few years longer. There, 
amid heaps of straw and piles of deal boxes, men were busy packing 
dozens of the choicest bottled wine. In another place were some of 
Serrano & Company’s trusty lieutenants busy bottling the wines. A 
nice task, this wine-bottling. Number one, seated upon a little stool 
before the looming cask, must hold the bottle to the spigot just so 
many minutes, until the gurgling neck was full and no iota of the 
precious liquor wasted. Beside him stood number two, guardian of a 
wooden spatula and a pan of warm water, where softened swelling 
corks floated in readiness. A nice adjustment, a deft blow or two 
from the spatula, a sharp cut with a paring-knife, and the corked bottle 
was ready for the manipulations of number three, whose pot of hot 
liquid wax lay bubbling upon the lighted coals of a brasero hard by. 
Every seal took the imprint of the Serrano cipher, but there were other 
workmen still, who pasted upon each bottle the coarse label, bearing the 
cabalistic words Vino blanco de primera clase de Serrano y Compafiia, 
that was to make it a valued article in every market of Europe. 
Through another sagudn to a side street heavy drags drawn by oxen 
were passing to and fro, bearing the casks and boxes away to the shore, 
where, over the bristling Java rocks which cleave the foam like inky 
fangs, the little stone mole springs outward through the surf. In all 
these operations there would be no undue haste. The Tenerifefo will 
work faithfully for you, but he must take his own time. “ Mafana!” 
—“To-morrow”—is as good as to-day. Then one needs an interval 
for a smoke now and then, and a gossip with a passing friend. In 
the streets and about the mole there were plenty of idlers. Plenty 
also of lithe, naked, bronze-skinned boys, amphibians ready, for a 
cuarto thrown into the gleaming pools among the rocks, to plunge and 
bring it in their teeth, or—the cuarto wanting—to plunge without it. 
Dofia Dolores, if she had not rested in the happy consciousness of 
being wife of the richest merchant in Teneriffe, might have felt an un- 
easy sense of awe in the presence of her visitor. It is true they had 
once attended the same convent school together, but that could not 
really level social distinctions, and dofia Elvira de Lugo de Montemayor 
was a patrician of the patricians, with a family tree almost as ancient 
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and as full of ramifications as the historic dragon-tree of the Célogan 
gardens. 

It was easy, in looking at dofia Elvira, to perceive that besides her 
aristocratic pretensions she had been a woman of great presence and 
beauty. The presence still remained ; for, while she bore about her the 
atmosphere of an indomitable hauteur which was a source of awe to 
her social inferiors, towards those whom she wished to distinguish 
she manifested a high-bred graciousness, a delicate and flattering con- 
descension, which seldom failed to fascinate. 

‘My dear Dolores,” she was saying, leaning back comfortably in 
one of dofia Dolores’s high-backed chairs, and as she conversed punctu- 
ating her remarks with soft manipulations of her fan— my dear Do- 
lores, do you know, you appeal to me as one of the most enviable of 
women. Such changes since those days so long ago—do you remember 
them ?—when we sat cross-legged on the mats at the convent and 
learned to embroider canonical flowers.” 

Dofia Dolores laughed comfortably. She was stout and placid, a 
type which inclines to comfort and laughs easily. 

“T remember,” she said. ‘Only what I remember most is prick- 
ing my fingers with Sor Mariana’s needles and crying a great deal. I 
would rather have laughed.” 

“Yes, laughing was always more in your line, Dolores, and you 
have kept it up. How I envy you! But then you have had no chil- 
dren, no anxieties such as a mother must know.” Dofia Elvira 
sighed. 

“ But your children, my dear Elvira, are surely now old enough to 
be a comfort and not an anxiety to you. Let me see; they must 
be 9) 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted dofia Elvira, hastily, “of course. But 
there remains their settlement in life, and that, you know, is a grave 
affair to parents. To be sure, my Rosa is over-young perhaps to leave 
me, but then one must give her opportunities, and it costs much to keep 
up our barn of a place in Laguna. My Emiliano, too, he has to be 
considered. The estates are not what they were, and in providing for 
the daughter’s dower one must not deplete the inheritance of the son 
and heir. Eh, my dear Dolores?” 

“Precisely,” assented dofia Dolores, uncompromisingly, while 
through her mind flitted rumors which she had heard bearing on the 
habits—tending to depletion of estates—of the son and heir. 

Dofia Elvira opened and shut her fan Janguidly. 

“Tell me,” she exclaimed, suddenly leaning forward and tapping 
dofia Dolores confidentially upon the arm, “who was that distin- 
guished-looking stranger whom I saw at the door of the counting- 
house as I came up ?—a tall man with fair hair and rosy cheeks ; an 
Englishman, surely.” 

Dofia Dolores smiled with a faint under-tinge of meaning. 

“ Ricardito? You must mean Ricardo Barr. Yes, he is a young 
Englishman who is visiting us at present,—the son of my husband’s 


correspondent in London.” 
“Ah, so delightful for you!’ murmured dofia Elvira, with a 
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slightly falling inflection of the voice which did not escape her hostess. 
“ He is studying the language and the business, I suppose ?” 

“ Not exactly either, although he may profit by both. It is doubt- 
ful if Ricardo should be put into the business. He is an only son, 
and rather delicate, and the Barrs, you know, are rich. As to the lan- 
guage, he already speaks it fluently. -His mother was a Spaniard,— 
one of the Vegas, who settled in London,—a distant relative of my 
husband’s. My husband, you remember, was educated in England, 
and was much with the Vegas and the Barrs. It is a very old con- 
nection, and the boy was already dear to us-when he came to visit us; 
and then he is a charming fellow. I look upon him quite as a 
son.’ 

“ Ah, delightful, delightful, delightful!’ murmured dofia Elvira, 
with a gracious flow of repetition, while a faint glow of satisfaction 
diffused itself through her patrician person. 

In the mean time, in don Antonio Serrano’s office don Antonio 
sat with two other gentlemen at a small table whereon were displayed 
wineglasses and some decanters containing the most lucent and aromatic 
of amber-colored wines. Don Antonio himself was a square-built, 
dark man, with an alert, business-like air. His broad, clean-shaven 
face had a good-humored expression, but withal one of determination, 
which would make a person hesitate to trifle unduly with him. Op- 
posite to him, and leaning towards him with a deferential, effusive air, 
sat don Cosme de Montemayor. Don Cosme was tall and slender like 
his wife, but in him the patrician blood was so softened and subjected 
as to give him an elegant air of constantly apologizing to one for having 
been born one’s social superior,—an untoward fact of nature for which 
he would atone with the most delicate tact, the most polished suavity 

ible. For every one he had a superlative smile, a ready and pro- 
pitiating word. 

Plenty of people before don Cosme have discovered the cheapness 
of popularity purchased by words and smiles. Onzas may become 
scarce, but politeness need never be. And so it was that, with super- 
ficial observers, don Cosme left the impression of being the most genial 
and graceful of personages, the first of gentlemen. Only sometimes 
closer acquaintance might make a synthetic mind wonder whether there 
might be any quality of harder material beneath the elegant mask 
which don Cosme wore to the world. 

The third man presented as great a contrast to the other two as pos- 
sible. He was very young and very fair. ‘The masses of long curling 
locks, worn in the voluminous mode that then prevailed, framed a ruddy, 
boyish visage of undoubted Anglo-Saxon origin. His large blue eyes 
sparkled with the enthusiastic enjoyment of life generally, and his full 
handsome mouth seemed ready to second the eyes. Only about both 
features there was a changefulness, a mobility, a sensitiveness not always 
to be met with in that type. He was holding high a glass of the amber 
fluid, and, as the lights danced and broke within its gleaming depths, 
ig his eyes wander from the wine to don Antonio, who addressed 

im. 
“Yes, my dear Ricardo, you may well linger over such a delecta- 
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tion as this vintage, for you might live a lifetime and never taste such 
a drink of the gods again. It is a Montemayor secret, my boy, which 
don Cosme here guards as jealously as if he were some old alchemist 
who held the key to the philosopher’s stone.” 

Don Cosme laughed merrily and threw out his hands with a depre- 
cating, almost an appealing, gesture. 

“No secret, I assure you, don Ricardo; or at least such as Nature, 
and not the Montemayors, carries locked from the curious prober of her 
processes; the fires of the sun and the fires of the earth in subtle com- 
bination. The Montemayors own a vineyard among the lava rocks 
over yonder, a place where you would not suppose anything would 
grow, at least not anything precious; but the vines like it, sefior. 
Where the roots go I do not know, but they draw from that volcanic 
soil something which imparts to the grape an aspect quite uncommon.” 

“Uncommon? unparalleled!” broke in don Antonio. “ Why, 
there isn’t such another vineyard in all these islands! And don Cosme 
knows it; and although he knows, too, that a cellarful of this vin- 
tage—if he would sell it to me—would make my fortune, he will only 
part with a beggarly half-dozen of casks.” 

“Ho, ho, ho! ha, ha, ha!” laughed don Cosme, “ Well, I only 
do that, my friend, because I haven’t really the philosopher’s stone 
and can’t make my Sequero estate bring forth yellow pieces of gold as 
well as yellow grapes. If I only could ” He leaned back in his 
chair and rubbed his hands as if enjoying an immense joke. Then he 
settled his waistcoat of black satin embroidered with delicate sprigs of 
gay-colored flowers, and said, “ My dear don Antonio, you have intro- 
duced your friend to my vintage. I am even more desirous of present- 
ing him to my wife. Shall we join the ladies?” 

As Richard bent in acknowledgment of the stately courtesy dropped 
him by dofia Elvira, he felt quite dazzled with her elegance and affa- 
bility. 
“‘ My dear sefior don Ricardo, I kiss your hand. I am so rejoiced 
to make your acquaintance. My dear friend here has been singing 
your praises to me at such a rate that my curiosity and enthusiasm have 
been quite on fire. And I am such an admirer of your estimable na- 
tion ; only I regret, alas! that my defective education has not permitted 
me to learn your language; but that is less important since you are 
such a perfect master of our own Castilian.” Inwardly she was taking 
a hasty inventory of the young man. “He is very handsome,” was 
her first thought. Her second, ‘ Yes, he is very presentable ; not at all 
one of those English gawks who look in a lady’s drawing-room as if 
they didn’t know why they had been born with arms and legs. His 
manners are easy and graceful: that is his Spanish blood, I suppose.” 
Her third, “ Rich, and an only son. With the business out of sight and 
the Vega connection dropped resolutely into the background, he would 
make an excellent aristocrat.” 

When he had cast himself at dofia Elvira’s feet,—figuratively speak- 
ing,—Richard seated himself beside her. 

“The pleasure of meeting you, sefiora, was delayed by an agree- 
able intervention of your husband’s, Do you know, I have really 
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been at Mount Helicon tasting hippocrene. It ought to have endowed 
me with wings.” 

“He means the wine of the Sequero estate, my dear,” explained 
don Cosme, with a gracious wave of the hand. It does not do to 
~_— proud, even if one’s wares should be the most wonderful in the 
world. 

“The wine makes the picture of the grapes from which it comes 
quite clear,” said Richard. “My imagination sees them,—great, 
russet, sunbrowned bunches dripping golden juice, I know. I am 
sorry it is not the vintage-time, sefiora, or I am sure I should beg you 
to employ me in gathering the harvest ; yes, and to tread the must too, 
for that should be a delight from such epicurean fruit.” 

Dofia Elvira glanced down at the young man’s shapely ankle, clad 
in the closely buttoned trousers of the period. 

“T perceive you are an enthusiast, sefior don Ricardo. I too am 
sorry it is not the vintage-time ; not that you should tread the must— 
ah, no!—but that you might dance at the festival afterwards. That I 
am sure would be more in your line, But if we have just now no 
russet grapes to offer you, still perhaps our camellia garden will not be 
unworthy your inspection. It would be a gratification to welcome you 
at our little place at San Hilarién. My dear Dolores, why will not 
you and your estimable husband and your charming guest honor us by 
dining with us this week? It is such a long time since you have visited 
us.” It was indeed a long time; for, while they exchanged formal 
calls from time to time, dofia Dolores could not remember any occasion 
when she had been entertained at San Hilarién. Her eyes wandered 
to her husband’s face. 

“T do not know whether Antonio——” she began. Dofia Elvira 
compressed her fan into an elongation of her forefinger and shook it 
playfully at the wine-merchant. 

“ Ah, I am sure you can never be so rude as to refuse a lady, don 
Antonio. Besides, it would do you good to tear yourself from busi- 
ness cares once in a while.” 

“ You do us too much honor, sefiora. To-morrow and the next day 
I must be invoicing a cargo for New York. Thursday, I am afraid, 
would be the only time——” 

“Thursday let it be, then,” responded the lady, promptly. ‘Cosme, 
will it not be delightful to have our friends with us at San Hilarién ?” 

" Charming, most charming,” murmured don Cosme, with a vast 
smile. 

Dofia Elvira had risen to take leave. When, with many bows and 
compliments, this operation was accomplished, don Antonio. ceremo- 
niously escorted her down the stairs, holding high the tips of her 
fingers upon those of his own,—a parting courtesy which the Spanish 
gentleman may never omit. 

“ Antonio,” said dofia Dolores, when that excellent couple were 
retiring for the night, “I distrust that woman.” 

“Do you refer to the accomplished lady of Montemayor ?” inquired 
her husband, adjusting his night-cap. 

Dofia Dolores’s usually complacent visage was puckered into a frown. 
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“‘T am sure she has designs upon Ricardito. You should have seen 
her prick up her ears when she heard he would be rich some day. Yes, 
I know her. She was thinking of her Rosa, whom she has been trying 
so long to launch matrimonially, and who sticks upon the ways, so to 
speak.” 

ie You are talking commercially, my dear. An alliance with the 
Montemayors would be an honor to any merchant’s son.” 

“Oh, Antonio! the Montemayors are made of flint; and Ricardo 
has such a warm heart.” 

“Do not alarm yourself, my Dolores. Ricardo has a warm heart, 
yes, but he has a fibre of something stronger behind it. In fact, my 
wife, he is rather a headstrong boy, and nobody, I fancy, will coerce 
him into anything he does not want to do. He will be himself the 
arbiter of his own fortunes.” 

“‘T should never be reconciled,” moaned dofia Dolores. 





CHAPTER II. 


WHEN the party for San Hilarién was already in motion, Richard 
Barr reminded his friends that he knew nothing concerning the family 
they were about to visit. They were trotting through a back street of 
the town, called the Calle del Cupido, but known popularly as El Cuaco, 
the hoofs of their steeds clattering noisily upon the rough pavement 
as they went. Don Antonio and Richard, gay in the array of fresh 
nankeen pantaloons and short-waisted blue coats ornamented with a 
profusion of brass buttons, bestrode two of the sturdy little Island 
ponies, while dofia Dolores, whose timidity and embonpoint did not per- 
mit her to assume a station so high, was mounted precariously upon 
the back of a nimble-footed little gray donkey. Lorenzo, the donkey- 
boy, ran beside her, using his persuasions to combat the asinine predis- 
position to a zigzag course, or, when the donkey’s pace became too ac- 
celerated, gently checking such ardors by hanging on to his tail. Above 
the high walls which lined the street they could see the foliage of 
gardens, and presently, up the acclivity on the right, the gleaming 
windows of the “Sitio Little,” where an Englishman was beginning 
to evolve the little paradise which still bears his name. 

Then they crossed the sands of the barranco and began the steep 
cobble-paved zigzags by which the cliff above the beach of Martianes 
is ascended. At the top they paused a little to recover breath. On 
either hand below stretched the expanse of vivid-hued ocean, cleft by 
successive mountainous promontories as the island shores stretched 
away to north and south. Back of them, sweeping steadily upward 
with a broad trend, upon which the great gullies and smaller hills made 
little observable breaks, walled on either side by gigantic mountain 
ranges, stretched the exquisite Orotava valley. Baron Humboldt not 
long before had thanked God that he had lived to behold so perfect a 
spot, and its beauty was not yet injured. While the heights of the 
mountains and the upper part of the valley were clothed with the dark 
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hues of primeval forest, the rest presented the unbroken aspect of 
vineyard and garden, the verdure accentuated here and there with the 
white walls of scattered villages, or at other points cleft nakedly by 
cinereous hills, record of a volcanic origin which even the luxuriance 
of a semi-tropic nature could not wholly disguise. Above the vast 
ridges of Tigaiga, the chain which flanked the valley to the southwest, 
our travellers would have beheld the great volcanic pitén, if a soft, 
thick curtain of cumulus cloud had not crept down the mountains, 
completely obliterating all the higher altitudes. 

“ You know,” said Richard, speaking in English, with which both 
his companions were conversant, “that you haven’t really told me 
anything about these Montemayors, only that there is a son and a 
daughter. Is she young? Is she beautiful ?” 

“Of course, both,” responded don Antonio. 

“Oh, Antonio!” protested his wife. “How can you say such 
things? Rosa Montemayor will never see thirty again; and as for 
complexion !—well, experts in the cosmetic arts can of course effect 
wonders.” 

“‘ Hear how women love to admire each other and praise each other’s 
little peculiarities,” said don Antonio, mischievously. 

Dojia Dolores was vexed, but her attention became concentrated at 
the next moment upon herself. “ Lorenzo, Lorenzo!” she called, in 
alarm, “ what is the matter with this donkey? Why does he stick out 
his nose and flatten his ears? Is he going to have a fit?” 

“ Caramba, sefiora! he is only going to bray. He is a very 
demon to bray ; and then he feels lively, for I’ve been keeping him in 
the stable that he might be fresh for the sefiora to ride.-—a, maldito, - 
cdllate!” Certain preliminary gurgling, strangling sounds in the don- 
key’s throat attested to the accuracy of this statement; but, a violent 
twitching of the bridle and a few blows on the nose from Lorenzo’s 
stick having induced the creature to change his mind, the party once 
more started forward. 

“My dear Ricardo,” observed don Antonio, “you have seen the 
parents, and will form your own opinion of the children. Every man 
has his own ideal of beauty and virtue, and, to tell you the truth, I 
ai not personally acquainted with either of the young people. The 
Montemayors are great people in our island, and so are the Lugos. 
Indeed, the Lugos antedate all else, for they spring from the Adelan- 
tado himself, the great Alonso who wrested these fair lands from the 
savages and planted the banners of Spain above the Guanche fastness.” 

“T hope it is not going to rain,” interrupted dofia Dolores, anx- 
iously. ‘ Do you see how the clouds are settling down, Antonio?” 

“ Not much danger, I think,” responded her husband, cheerfully. 

They had been travelling all this time the old paved road which 
climbs with a steady ascent—at times rather steeply—to the Villa. 
A little before entering the town they branched suddenly to the left 
and found themselves in a narrow country lane hedged by rough stone 
walls, which were further protected by a high net of brambles upon 
the top. The Spaniard is not fond of opening even his cornfield for 
public inspection. A mile more brought them to their destination, 
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Beside a small wayside chapel, built of the usual whitewashed 
stucco and surmounted by a wooden cross, they passed through an open 
gateway into a long avenue. Up and down each side of the avenue 
stood a row of gnarled cypresses, and behind them again high masonry 
walls which effectually concealed the gardens or fields that lay beyond. 
At the farther end of this rather sombre approach there was another 
gate of rusty iron-work. 

This admitted them to a quadrangle flanked on two sides by stables 
and gardeners’ quarters, all of them unpretentious one-story edifices 
with high tiled roofs, the third occupied by the long, rather gloomy 
face of the main building. As the party rode into the enclosure the 
door of the house was flung open, and don Cosme Montemayor, bare- 
headed and in a flutter of welcome, tripped down the steps. 

“Sefiores, you do us great honor. Permit me to place my poor 
house and all it contains entirely at your service. My dear dofia 
Dolores, I fear this rough riding has greatly fatigued you. Permit 
me.” And the master of San Hilarién, gallantly supporting dofia 
Dolores by the tips of her fingers, conducted her into the house. 

The plain exterior of this mansion had not prepared Richard for a 
certain grandiose aspect within, a splendor a little faded and bleak, per- 
haps, but still rather impressive. The broad corridor into which they 
were ushered, and which surrounded a spacious patio, or court-yard, was 
inlaid with blocks of different-colored marbles and enclosed from the 
patio by glass windows, an unusual Teneriffian luxury at that date. 
In the centre of the patio there was a large flower-stand covered with 
luxuriant cryptogamous plants. “My poor little fernery,” murmured 
don Cosme, modestly. 

Dofia Elvira stood waiting in an anteroom, where, after an effusive 
embrace to dofia Dolores and a gentle chiding upon their arriving so 
late, she presented to her guests her “dear daughter Rosa and her dear 
son Emiliano.” 

“This is the distinguished sefior don Ricardo Barro, of whom I 
have told you, my son. My dear don Ricardo, you and my boy are 
destined, I foresee, to be great cronies. Gay young men of an equal 
age—it is a foregone conclusion how they will enjoy themselves together. 
Eh, my dear Dolores ?” 

The two gay young men bowed to each other with that incipient 
sense of repulsion not uncommon between those brought artificially 
together with an intention of making them intimate. Friendship is 
always a discovery. 

“ What an unpleasant fellow!’ was Richard’s mental comment. 
But it was only that Emiliano wore no mask, and the inevitable in- 
wardness coming unimpeded to the surface imprinted itself there in 
somewhat animal characters. He was very dark, too, and the heavy 
black eyebrows: meeting across the nose lent him a supererogatory sinis- 
ter look. Richard turned with more pleasure to the sister. Rosa was 
also very dark, and, excepting in the manner hinted at by dofia Dolores, 
scarcely an exponent of her own name. She was neither as tall nor as 
elegant as her mother, but wore an agreeable air of sprightliness, and 
smiled a great deal, which displayed to advantage a row of dazzling 
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teeth, and also served to disguise certain hard little lines about the 
corners of the mouth. 

Dofia Elvira led the way through several reception-rooms to the 
drawing-room. 

This apartment was impressive in its dimensions even in a iand of 
large drawing-rooms, while its great height served to increase the effect. 
Like many rooms of the period, it was not ceiled, but ascended with 
heavy carved beams of tea wood, black with time, into the peak of the 
roof. The floor was also of tea, very dark, and polished by innumer- 
able footsteps to a dull glow. 

The furniture appeared sparse, but it was rather that the scale of 
this apartment dwarfed everything within it. Rosa drew the young 
Englishman to a window-seat. 

“You have not been here very long, don Ricardo?” 

“ Perhaps two months, although if I answered you according to my 
sensations I should say two days. Time flies fast when one is agree- 
ably occupied.” 

“ Ah, then you are pleased with our little corner of the globe. Do 
you find it truly very beautiful ?” 

“‘T have been too much occupied admiring its inhabitants to pay all 
the attention I should to the landscape,” responded the Englishman, 
gallantly. He was trying to decide in his own mind whether or not 
Rosa were really handsome. Her scant, short-bodiced gown certainly 
fitted her to perfection, while the flower in her hair—a large pink lily 
from whose dimensions a northern head would have shrunk aghast— 
rested amid the voluminous coils with an almost regal air. 

“That is really very graceful, and not at all English,” laughed 
Rosa. ‘ Where have you been taking lessons ?” 

‘“‘ My education has been a good deal neglected, sefiorita: perhaps 
you will take it in hand.” 

While Richard trifled with the daughter of San Hilarién, and dofia 
Elvira informed dofia Dolores upon the difficulty of training servants, 
and the gentlemen, in an anteroom, discussed cigars and politics, no one 
observed that it had grown very dark, until a servant entering an- 
nounced that dinner was served. 

“ Santa Virgen !” exclaimed dofia Dolores, suddenly, “how dark 
itis! Itis surely going to rain, after all. Do you not think so, don 
Cosme ?” 

“Sefiora,” responded that gentleman, suavely, “if I had only the 
elements as well under my control as the peones of San Hilarién, I 
should assure you to the contrary. But give yourself no concern upon 
the matter. If the skies treat you with treachery, the hospitalities of 
San Hilarién are elastic. We should have the great gratification of 
keeping you for the night.” 

Through the windows of the great dining-room—a place almost as 
roomy as the drawing-room they had left—it became evident that the 
dreaded rain was a near contingent. The windows and also a large 
glass door gave upon an esplanade, whence a flight of steps disappeared 
into a garden below. There were masses of foliage, amid which a rami- 
fication of tiled roofs was here and there visible, showing the establish- 
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ment to be a large one. Beyond, the land dropped away with the 
down-trend of the valley. 

“Ugh!” cried dofia Elvira, with a shudder. “ How very dark it 
is! We can never see to eat. Juan, close the shutters and bring 
lights.” 

“- Don Antonio, what is your opinion of the effect of this new- 
fangled Estatuto Real,* published by Martinez de la Rosa?” inquired 
don Cosme. 

“Who can say? It is always a point to be already in power. The 
legitimate succession there has the advantage.” 

“ Ah, but,” returned his host, with an air of courteous correction, 
“the Carlist 7s the legitimate succession.” 

“Yes, yes. Of course that would be your view. As for me, I 
indulge in few opinions in politics except as they affect business. It 
concerns me principally to know that the civil wars bring impoverish- 
ing taxes, and that the disaffection of the English narrows the markets 
for wines.” 

Dofia Elvira hastened to change the subject ; allusions to trade were 
distasteful to her. 

“Do you know how the mode is changing, my friends? My 
cousin the Marquesa de Chasna, who has been in Paris, tells me that 
there no one wears anything but long bodices now, and that skirts are 
to be like barrels.” 

“Do you like cock-fighting, Barro?” inquired Emiliano, leaning, 
with a heavy smile, towards Richard. 

“T have had no experience of it. Shooting is my favorite sport,” 
replied the other. 

“Qh, shooting is all very well where there is anything to shoot. 
Rabbit-hunting is better, only one loses one’s ferrets so abominably. 
But there’s nothing like cock-fighting; it makes a man burn like a 
volcano. I'll tell you what, Barro, I’ll take you with me to the cock- 
pit Sunday.” 

“Thank you,” replied Richard, dryly. 

By this time, above the buzz of conversation and the clatter of 
dishes a steady roar of rain, such as is encountered only as one ap- 
proaches the tropics, made itself plainly audible. Dofia Dolores 
dropped her knife and fork and wrung her hands. 

“There it is—the rain! How very terrible!” 

“Why terrible, my dear Dolores,” inquired her hostess, graciously, 
‘‘since it gives us the pleasure of keeping you longer at San Hilarién? 
You will pass the night with us.” 

“We couldn’t put you to such inconvenience ” began dofia 
Dolores, but her hosts promptly interrupted her with, “No incon- 
venience, my dear sefiora; an honor, a joy. Pray give yourself no 
concern whatsoever.” 

Richard had been for some time studying the two candelabra by 
whose lights the table was illuminated. They were of bronze in rich 
Oriental workmanship, a rather unusual sight in an Island house. 





* Referring to the Carlist wars of 1833-1839. 
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‘Please do not think me rude, don Cosme, if I ask you if these 
candelabra are Chinese? They are wonderfully beautiful.” 

“Consider them yours, sefior,” promptly replied don Cosme, with 
the national hyperbole, which Richard understood and acknowledged 
simply with a bow. “ Yes, you are right; they are from the East. 
My lamented brother’—don Cosme’s voice dropped into a minor 
cadence—“ brought them to me. He made many voyages. He was 
some time in the Filipinas,” 

“Do you really think them handsome?” inquired Rosa, with a 
languid waft of her fan. “If they were something in the French 
style, now ; but those things with tails remind me only of crawly 

izards. 

At length they came to the end of the many courses, and, with the 
coffee and cigars, the banquet was over. 

“Music, music!” cried Don Cosme, as they assembled once more 
in the drawing-room. “We must have some music. You, don 
Ricardo, can sing and play, I am sure; your nation is so accomplished. 
It would be so delightful to hear your national music.” There were 
at one end of the room an early piano—a thin-voiced little instru- 
ment not very far differentiated from its progenitor the spinet—and 
some guitars. Richard modestly admitted that he could troll a stave, 
and was presently waking the echoes of the lofty roof-tree with the 
strains of “Rule Britannia” and “ Firm as Oak.” Then, when Rosa 
had rattled off a fantasia composed of operatic airs of the day, Emili- 
ano was called upon. Emiliano’s forte, it appeared, lay with the guitar 
and the songs of the people. He dragged his nails backward across 
the strings, makiug the wiry accompaniment which belongs in Spain to 
that class of music. 

“ But it is no good without the dancing,” he complained. 

“Then we will dance,” cried Rosa, leaping to her feet. “Come, 
papa; come, mamma; come, don Antonio; come, dofia Dolores. I 
am sure you have none of you forgotten how to foot a measure, and it 
is our duty to instruct don Ricardo in the dances of the land. Give 
us some folias, Emiliano.” 

They all became very merry. Even dofia Dolores, inspired by the 
general exhilaration, was induced to quaver forth a ditty of her youth, 
in which she imformed her companions that her heart was entirely 
broken, and begged them, with repeated refrains, to conduct her forth- 
with to repose in the cold and silent tomb. 

At half-past eleven there was served a supper almost as elaborate 
as “g dinner, after which it did not seem premature to retire for the 
night. 

“‘ My dear sefior don Ricardo,” said don Cosme, “TI hope it will 
not displease you to occupy my son’s quarters to-night. These upper 
rooms are large, but not so numerous as I could desire; and then I 
know that young men like to enjoy themselves together without being 
overlooked. I am sure that in my son’s apartments you will be quite 
comfortable ; and if there is anything further which you desire, be so 
good as to command it. A thousand happy dreams to you !”” 

Richard expressed himself as entirely gratified with the arrange- 
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ments made for his comfort, but was indulging in some mental specu- 
lation as to what these might be, when Emiliano pushed open a small 
door at the end of the corridor and revealed a narrow spiral staircase 
plunging into unknown regions below. 





CHAPTER III. 


AT the foot of the staircase the entry widened into a room, in the 
centre of which there was a table set with lights, decanters and glasses, 
cigarettes, cards, and dice. A young serving-man who had been asleep 
upon a divan started up at the approach of his master. 

“You can go, Paco,” said Emiliano: “ we will wait on ourselves. 
—Come,” he added, turning to Richard, “ it is still very early for men 
of the world; let us play for a while. I will give you odds, if you 
like. Help yourself to a cigarette.” 

He poured some wine into one of the glasses as he spoke, and began 
to shuffle the cards. 

Richard’s dislike to his companion had been steadily increasing 
all the evening. It was an almost unconscious sentiment ; the natural 
recoil of a higher nature from a lower, of the pure from the base. 
Although his manners were—as Rosa and her mother privately agreed 
—irreproachable and quite Continental, the young Englishman suffered 
at times lapses into a certain asperity which revealed the fibre of the 
true Briton. 

“No,” he replied, with unadorned frankness, “I do not care to 
play cards: I prefer to go to bed.” 

Emiliano’s politeness evaporated quite as easily. “ Very well,” he 
said, sullenly, lifting one of the candles from the table: “be good enough 
to follow me.” He led the way down the corridor and pushed open 
a heavy door,—a door that was seldom used, it would appear, since 
Emiliano was obliged to slide back a bolt and to exert some force to 
move it at all. This admitted them toa large and more dilapidated- 
looking corridor, full of draughts which bade fair to extinguish the 
solitary candle. From here Emiliano passed into a large, shadowy 
apartment in which a high four-post bedstead, with a faded canopy, 
loomed mysteriously. He set the candle down upon a small table. 

“T wish you a very good-night,” he said, curtly, and turning he 
left the room, closing the door noisily behind him. 

Richard looked after him with a half-contemptuous laugh. “ The 
cub!” he muttered. “I really think he ought to be muzzled and 
marked ‘dangerous.’ But come; let us see what my dungeon con- 
tains besides that double-decker.” 

He took up the candle and began an inspection of the room. It 
was very large, very bare, and rather ruinous in appearance. The 
plastering upon the walls was mouldy and discolored, while in some 
places it had peeled entirely away from the stone beneath. Holding 
the light aloft, Richard could perceive that the roof was peaked, the 
black beams losing themselves in shadow above. At the lower end 
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of each beam, as it entered the wall, there was faintly discernible a 
roughly carved grotesque face like a gargoyle, which now grinned out 
as the light flickered upon it, and now fell back into shadow as if 
concealing its goblin mirth. 

“Ugh !” cried the young man, with a mock shudder, “ it’s a nasty 
dungeon, and I don’t think much of the Montemayor hospitality in 
putting a stranger into it. Hope it isn’t haunted, by the way ; it smells 
musty and ghoulish enough to be a whole churchyard. Aroynt thee, 
witch, aroynt thee ! 

Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and gray, 


I, true British heart of oak, defy ye! Nowthen for the double-decker 
and to sleep.” 

Richard could never have told whether he had slept hours or only 
minutes when, as if drawn bodily from some profound well of slumber, 
he was wakened by a noise. It was not a very loud noise, but a curi- 
ous, half-mufiled, grinding sound. Hesat suddenly up in bed and looked 
in the direction whence the noise proceeded. He could perceive that 
there was a line’ of light beneath the door, which was being slowly 

ushed open from without. It was a very heavy door, made in the 
old style, not with hinges, but with projecting pivots from the frame- 
work moving in slots in the lintel and sill of the doorway, and, pushed 
slowly in this manner, emitted the sounds which had awakened him. 
A hideous sensation, as if he were about to behold something super- 
natural, came over him. He recalled the flippancy of his last conscious 
words, and wished he had not uttered them. Slowly the crack of light 
widened, the door moved farther and farther open, until, with a noise- 
lessness curiously in contrast with the wooden groans by which it had 
announced itself, a figure glided into the apartment. It was the figure 
of a woman, tal] and slender and clad in a long white garment over 
which trailed a mass of disordered black hair. In one raised hand she 
bore a little oil night-lamp which threw a spectral gleam upon her up- 
turned, corpse-like visage. Very slowly and silently this figure made 
the circuit of the room, and then coming opposite to the bed paused 
for a moment and confronted its occupant. ‘The pallid features were 
penetrated by a strained, searching expression; the dark eyes were 
fixed in a glassy, unearthly stare. 

In another moment this apparition turned once more, and, in the 
same manner in which it had entered, left the apartment. A cold per- 
spiration had broken out upon the young man. 

Richard was no coward, but he possessed a nature impressionable 
in a high degree, and he lived, moreover, in an age when superstition 
had still power to dominate even “hearts of oak.” He did not doubt 
that he had been looking upon a real ghost, some uneasy spirit—sinned 
against or sinning—of past Montemayors, seeking rest which it never 
found. He was seized with a mad desire to escape, to strike a light, 
and he leaped up hastily to do so; then he remembered with annoyance 
that no flints had been furnished to him. His annoyance was a very 
rapid quencher of his tremors. 
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“ At least I can get into my clothes,” he muttered, “and find my 
way up-stairs; and if the phantom follows me there I'll call up the 
old gray fox himself to have it out with her.” He fumbled about in 
the dark and donned one garment after another; then he found the 
door and emerged into the entry. All was enveloped in black silence. 
Richard never doubted that he could easily find the way by which he 
had come, but the darkness confused him. He took a wrong turn, and, 
presently coming in contact with a door which he supposed to be the 
one which Emiliano had unfastened to admit him to these regions, he 
opened it and passed through. A few minutes convinced him of his 
mistake ; he seemed at every turn to be bumping against articles of 
furniture. He turned to retrace his steps, but the door by which he 
had entered was not to be found. Up and down, round and round, in 
a dizzy, groping search, the young man moved cautiously but vainly. 
At one moment he would trip against the leg of a chair, at another his 
head grazed a cornice; again his outstretched hand swept a shelf of 
glass objects which clattered and rang together with a sound of breaking 
fragments. 

“‘Confound it all!” he ejaculated angrily to himself, “there seems 
to be no outlet to this everlasting place. Where am I, anyway?” He 
sat down upon what seemed to be a large box or chest and wiped the 
moisture from his brow, moisture this time not of horror but of genuine 
fatigue and anger. He was filled with a dull rage at the adventures 
which had successively disturbed his night; and, with a suspicion that 
this young man had deliberately played him a trick, his rage concen- 
trated itself upon Emiliano. Richard remembered other rooms which 
they had passed before entering this half-ruinous end of the house, and 
felt sure that in one of them his host had intended him to be lodged. 
Emiliano had played him a trick. 

“T’ll set down one against you, you little brute,” he muttered, 
savagely. “I’d like to break your head for you, only you’re not worth 
it; but I will get square some way.” 

He was conscious that he was very weary and hopelessly confused. 
“T don’t see how I’m to get out of this place,” he went on to himself; 
“it looks as if I should have to stay here till morning, or until—like 
Ginevra—my bones are discovered by future generations.” 

He stretched himself upon the chest and presently fell into uneasy 
slumbers. When he started up, cramped by his position and dazed 
for a moment by the strangeness of his surroundings, there was a 
beam of rosy light across his eyes and a sound of strange music in 
his ears. 

The light came through a few small, grimy glass panes of a window 
the rest of which consisted of closely barred wooden shutters. By its 
aid Richard perceived that the place into which he had so inadvertently 
wandered was an ancient and apparently seldom entered lumber-room. 
There was a jumble of antique furniture more or less out of repair, 
shelves of fragmentary china and glass, old pictures, and rubbish of 
all sorts. He was no longer surprised that the door had eluded him, 
since he only discovered it now behind some large pieces of furniture. 
The singing—if singing it could be called—was more difficult to locate. 

Vou. LX.—47 
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It had a vague, remote, indescribably weird sound, and seemed to per- 
meate the atmosphere. 

Richard stepped out into the corridor. He could plainly discern, 
by the early light streaming from it, the half-open door of the apartment 
he had occupied the night before; on the other hand the corridor took 
a turn to the left and was plunged once more into shadow. 

Out here he could no longer hear the sounds which had attracted 
his attention ; all was silent. 

He stole back once more to the lumber-room. Evidently it was 
through those shutters that the far-off cadences came. The window 
was of the ordinary, deep-embrasured sort, with window-seats high 
from the ground and reached by a step which was now wanting. The 
shutters looked as if they had not been disturbed in half a century. 

Richard applied himself to the task of persuading the clumsy and 
rust-encrusted bolt. At length it yielded, the creaking shutter was 
drawn back, and the young man found himself gazing into the dewy 
heart of an enchanted garden. Dawn was breaking. Not yet had the 
day-star surmounted the monstrous shoulders of the mountains which 
lay heaped to the eastward, but its heralds were before it and had flushed 
the whole sky to a delicate rose tint, while through the foliage every 
drop of the recent rain caught and threw back again a hundred trem- 
bling, prismatic sparkles. The air was still aromatic with the distilla- 
tions of the night, but also vital with the fresh breath of the morning. 
Richard leaned far over the window-sill and drank in great draughts 
of it. All the vapors of the preceding night vanished as at the touch 
of a magician’s wand ; his pulse tingled with renewed joyous life. The 
general aspect of the garden was that of neglect. Giant weeds disputed 
supremacy with the legitimate blossoms ; luxuriant creepers, in shame- 
less unrestraint, flung themselves hither and thither through the trees 
in a riot of graceful pendant and festoon. Through the tangle the 
strange music echoed plainly now, but it was rather sound than song,— 
an elemental melody like that of the winds or the waves, unreducible 
to formal tonalities,—which, as its cadences rose and fell, had in it a 
weird pathos, a subtle minor inflection indescribably stirring to the 
emotions. 

Outside the window, so near that one rugged arm had spanned 
itself clear across the embrasure, there grew a huge camphor-wood tree. 
Richard swung himself lightly to the branch, clambered along to the 
main trunk, and then slid to the ground, a distance of twenty feet or 
so. Guided by the voice which was alluring him, he broke hastily 
through the shrubbery. In a few moments he paused, paralyzed with 
astonishment. Before him stood a figure,—the figure from which the 
sound proceeded, and which, touched by that early morning glamour, 
might have been an incarnation of its own song. It was a girl, tall 
and slender. She was dressed in a long white robe, about the waist of 
which was twined a girdle of passion-flower, the delicate tendrils trail- 
ing to her feet. Her long, blue-black hair flowed downward in loose 
confusion ; her clear-cut features were dark and of an abnormal pallor. 
Richard recognized, with a tremor, the apparition of the night before. 
In her garland of green and purple, she had now more the aspect of a 
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hamadryad than of a ghost, yet she still made upon him an impression 
of unreality, of illusion. 

Upon the curb of a small fountain basin beside her there lay a heap 
of fragrant fallen frangipani blossoms, which, as she chanted, the girl 
was stringing together into a garland. After a moment or two she 
stirred uneasily, as if conscious of some other presence ; then, breaking 
off suddenly, she turned and faced the young man. There was nothing 
vacant about the large, dark eyes now. They were wide open, and of 
that unfathomable luminousness which seems to be the birthright of her 
race. In their mysterious depths there flitted fitful lights like fancies 
too elusive to be stayed, but which ever and anon welled upward in 
vain endeavor to escape. Such mute appeal, such unanswerable ques- 
tion, one sees sometimes in the eyes of the higher domestic animals, 
very rarely in man. 

For a brief space these two young creatures contemplated each 
other in startled silence ; then the girl moved a few paces forward. A 
smile stole over the impassive features,—a smile which at once informed 
and transfigured them, like a light suddenly kindled at the shrine of a 
temple. 

i Are you an angel? did you come from heaven?” she asked, in 
low, awe-struck tones. 

Richard was a good deal taken aback. ‘“ Hardly—not exactly— 
that is, not very recently,” he stammered, confusedly. 

The girl went on dreamily, more as if conversing with herself than 
addressing him. “In my pictures of the Mother of God there are 
angels, and they all have golden hair, just like yours. I should like 
to touch it: is it real?” she added, with sudden directness, For an- 
swer Richard dropped upon one knee before her, and, smiling, inclined 
his blond head. He experienced an unwonted thrill as the girl’s slender 
fingers slipped timidly through his curly locks. 

“How soft! how fine! It glistens and sparkles; it is just like 
the sunshine itself. Ah, you are very beautiful !” 

Richard leaped quickly to his feet, a crimson tide flushing to the 
roots of the inspected curls. 

He was not too old to blush nor too bold to be embarrassed by this 
frank admiration. He hastened to make a diversion. 

7 You have been stringing the flores de cebo: tell me what it is 
? 

She suddenly twined the garland about her brows, where they lay 

like white and golden stars amid the ebony tresses. For the first time 

it flashed upon the young man that this girl, in spite of her ghostliness, 

was really beautiful. 

“The dear flores de cebo,” she murmured, caressing the blossoms 
softly, “they are so lovely I cannot bear to see them fall on the ground 
and die. But yet I think they don’t really die: do you? The per- 
fume must be always somewhere.” 

She stooped and gathered more of the flowers, adding them to her 
store; at the same time she broke again into her unearthly chant. She 
seemed to have become unconscious of her companion, who in his turn 
watched her with increasing wonder and fascination. 


for 
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All at once through this enchantment—for Richard felt as if in a 
dream—there came, like a trumpet-call breaking the spell, the loud 
accents of a coarse human voice : 

“ Nita! niftia! nifia !” * 

The girl started, while a pained look swept over her features as if 
she too had been rudely awakened. 

“ That is Cipriana,” she said, hurriedly : “I must go.” She gath- 
ered the flowers together, as if to depart; then she turned back to 
Richard ; her magnetic gaze sought his with a look of entreaty. 

“You will come again ?” 

“Yes, I will come again.” 

“ Nita! nifia! nifia l’ again came the strident call, much nearer 
than before. The girl fled away up the path. Richard, peeping 
through the foliage, could now discover advancing a large, coarse- 
featured woman attired like a servant. As the girl ran towards her she 
clasped the frail hands in both her sinewy ones. 

“You are a very naughty girl,” she said, roughly, “running away 
out into the garden before you were dressed,—with bare feet, too! I 
mo wonder if you caught a lung fever and died. ”Twould serve 
you right. 

In spite of her coarseness the girl seemed to cling to her. 

“ Ah, don’t scold,” she entreated, softly : “everything was so beau- 
tiful I couldn’t help it. The garden called to me ; and—oh, Cipriana ! 
—I have seen an angel !” 

The woman still held her fast, but as she gazed into the girl’s up- 
turned face the harsh features involuntarily grew softer. 

“Seen an angel?” she muttered, under her breath ; “ perhaps you 
have—who knows? Who can say what you do see, anyhow?” She 
drew her away, and they vanished behind the trees. 





CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN he had regained his own chamber,—returning the way he 
had gone,—Richard gave himself up to a tumult of pleasurable emo- 
tions. 
He no longer felt any resentment towards Emiliano for his cold in- 
hospitality ; the charm of the later experience had erased the chill of 
the preceding ones. Now he paced the room with nervous strides ; 
again he flung himself into a chair and rested, lost in revery. Who 
was this mysterious being with the aspect of a madwoman, the artless 
speech of a child, the smile of a seraph? Was she in very sooth flesh, 
or only spirit? That the visit of the preceding night had been som- 
nambulistic he no longer doubted ; but what inward unrest had impelled 
her to seek the stranger, to impose upon him the solution of the enigma 
in her beautiful, questioning eyes? Richard lost himself in specula- 
tion, but arrived at no conclusion. 





* Child. 
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The dreary old apartment did not look so dreary by day. The 
sunlight, slanting in through the high slits of windows called marcos 
de luz, spread itself in a little yellow harvest across the floor. The 
carved heads, even, had ceased to jeer; they looked down upon their 
human companion almost with a grotesque friendliness. 

Richard had not heard footsteps nor a soft knock upon his door, 
and was startled by the entrance of a servant. It was the lad whom 
Emiliano had addressed the evening before as Paco. 

“ T beg a thousand pardons,” he apologized, “but I have been several 
times before with the sefior’s chocolate, and I thought he was asleep. 
I perceive that the sefior’s toilet is already completed ; if there is any 
service I could render—I am a very = barber.” 

Richard laughed a little consciously as he passed his hand over his 
smooth, boyish chin, and then inquired what time it was. 

“The clock has just struck nine, sefior, and the sefiora sends to say 
that breakfast is served.” 

“T will be there directly.” 

Dofia Elvira received her guest with profuse apologies for disturb- 
ing him at such a preposterous hour. 

“We are breakfasting earlier than usual because our good don 
Antonio is in haste to depart. He has engagements. I fear we have 
broken rudely in upon your slumbers, don Ricardo. Young men are 
not fond of seeing the sun rise; even my own dear boy”—she looked 
affectionately at Emiliano’s empty place—“ is at times negligent. But 
we must be indulgent to the happy young things, must we not, don 


- Antonio?” 


Don Antonio smiled politely. He was not in favor of indulging 
any one, young or old, when it became a question of punctuality. 

“T hope you rested well, my friend,” said don Cosme, benignly ; 
“and your dreams,—you must remember all your dreams. They are 
very portentous when one sleeps in a new place; or so the romantic 
young ladies tell me.” He flung a twinkling look at his daughter, 
who returned it playfully. 

“ Papa maligns me. I am not at all romantic; I am very practical, 
don Ricardo.” 

Richard affirmed himself well satisfied with his night, but he was 
seized with a mischievous desire to put a little test to his host. 

“I was very much interested in those little carved heads, don 
Cosme: are they eighteenth-century work? they look very ancient.” 

“Carved heads?” Don Cosme gazed at him with a mystified air. 

“The little grotesques which support the beams in my chamber ; 
they look unspeakably old.” 

For one instant—one little instant—the mask became disarranged. 
An expression of confusion, of consternation, flitted over don Cosme’s 
bland visage, as the shadow of a cloud sweeps over a smiling upland. 
The next moment he had recovered his composure. 

“ Ah, yes; they are very old; I do not know the date. Will you 
not try some of this fish, don Ricardo? It has just been brought by 
arunner from Puerto. Salmonetes ought to be eaten straight out of 
the water, I think.” 
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Just before the others had finished breakfasting, Emiliano lounged 
into the room. 

“ Ah, my son, you are very late,” said his mother, with friendly 
reproof; “our guests are just about to depart.” 

“Then I shall be in time to bid them adieu,” replied Emiliano, 
somewhat equivocally. 

When don Cosme had assisted his guests to mount, had escorted 
them to the gate, and had bowed them out of sight,—there seemed to 
be an extra joint or two somewhere in don Cosme’s body permitting a 
greater amount of inflection to his salutes than is the privilege of the 
average individual,—he returned to the dining-room and confronted 
his son. 

“T should like to know,” he demanded, in a tone of voice which 
was never heard in company, “how the Englishman could know any- 
thing about the carvings in the yellow chamber.” 

Emiliano shrugged his shoulders. “Because he slept there, I 
suppose.” 

“Slept there! How slept there, when he was to occupy your 
room ?” 

Emiliano helped himself indolently to an egg, tapped the end with 
his spoon, and deliberately removed the broken shell before he an- 
swered ; 

“ Really, papa, I could not be expected to give up my comfortable 
bed to that unmannerly pig of an Englishman ; that is altogether too 
much.” 

Don Cosme was very angry. “You had my instructions; how 
dare you disobey me?” 

“ T wish you would leave me alone,” said Emiliano, sulkily. “ You 
are always finding fault with me.” 

“ Ah, yes,” interrupted dofia Elvira, coming to the support of her 
favorite; “you are indeed too hard, Cosme. And, after all, Emiliano 
has not done anything so very terrible. It was merely an inadvertence.” 

“An inadvertence! But suppose the man had seen Chola ?—sup- 
pose he had seen Chola ?” 

“That is very unlikely. Chola’s rooms are at a distance, and 
Cipriana’s orders are very strict.” 

“ And pigs always sleep soundly,” added Emiliano, with his mouth 
full. 

Rosa, who had taken no part in this little family tilt, now prepared 
to break a lance. 

“When one speaks of pigs,” she said, eying her brother scorn- 
fully, “there are a good many points of view, and remarks to be made 
on several sides,” ’ 

While these gentle recriminations were going forward, the uncon- 
scious provoker of them was jogging along the rough San Hilarién 
road in the company of his friends. They did not make very rapid 
progress; this was owing to inherent disagreement between dofia 
Dolores and dofia Dolores’s donkey. 

Don Antonio fidgeted and pulled out his watch a good many times, 
while he alternately spurred and reined in his horse. 
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“ Really, my dear,” he impatiently exclaimed at last, ‘‘can we not 
go a little faster? We shall be all day getting home.” 

Dofia Dolores was not in her usual serene humor. She had never 
felt very favorably inclined for the San Hilarién expedition, and its 
undue prolongation had vexed her. 

“No, I can’t,” she answered, a little crossly. “‘ What with having 
my knees scraped off against the walls and my head torn off in the 
briers, I have torment enough.” 

“ Arre-bw ! so-ven-acd-bw !” interpolated Lorenzo, dealing a mixed 
shower of blows and donkey-driver’s jargon upon the recalcitrant 
animal. 

“T shall miss my appointment with the English consul,” said don 
Antonio, pulling out his watch for the fifth time. 

“Then you would better ride on ahead. Ricardito can take care 
of me; he has no appointments and is in no hurry.” 

“Ah, yes, do, don Antonio,” put in Richard, good-humoredly. 
“T will take the best of care of dofia Dolores and restore her to you 
quite whole, I assure you.” 

Don Antonio needed no further urging, and, putting spurs to his 
horse, was soon out of sight. The others travelled along for some 
time in silence, which began to become oppressive to the lady. 

Richard was turning over in his mind his adventures, and debating 
whether he should confide them to his companion. 

“ Ay!” at last exclaimed dofia Dolores, with a sigh which seemed 
to break from the depths of her being, but which among Spaniards one 
need take merely by way of a punctuation-mark, “how very silent you 
are, Ricardito! And such a preoccupied expression! One might sup- 
pose you had seen a ghost at San Hilarién.” 

“ Well,” responded Richard, smiling, but answering in English, 
“what if I have?” 

“Not really? You don’t mean it? How interesting! How ex- 
citing! Tell me all about it at once, you poor boy.” 

Thus adjured, the poor boy related, with a good deal of dramatic 
force, the features of his midnight visitation. At this point—he could 
hardly have explained why—his narrative came to an end. 

Dofia Dolores uttered a little scream of excitement, and tweaked 
the bridle so violently that she nearly precipitated the donkey upon his 
haunches and herself out of the saddle. 

“Santo Cristo! that must have been poor Chola! You must 
actually have seen poor Chola! How very terrible!” 

“Poor Chola! Who is poor Chola?” 

“ Ay de mi!’ broke off the good lady, going about upon another 
tack, “ what a misfortuue, to be sure! I would not have had it happen 
for worlds. What would the Montemayors say? They would never 
get over it,—never. But they must not know anything about it. 
Ricardo, you must be sure not to breathe a syllable of this,—not a 
whisper ; the Montemayors would never forgive us for probing into 
their secret affairs.” 

“T am not likely to speak of it,” replied Richard, “although 
when you talk of probing I must consider that I was myself poked 
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off into that dungeon of a place. But please tell me, who is poor 
Chola?—what a strange name, by the way!—and why would the 
Montemayors never forgive me for having seen her ?” 

“Oh, Chola is only the short for Vivenciola. Yes, she is strange, 
horribly strange. Poor creature, she was born imbecile, or mad, or. 
both. People said her mother was mad; I’m sure I don’t know. 
There are always so many tales flying about, it is best not to believe 
anything. She is poor Pedro Montemayor’s child. He is dead, and 
the mother too. There was a great scandal at the time, and people 
said all sorts of things. ‘The Montemayors hushed it all up, but they 
nearly perished of mortification : they are so proud, you know. No one 
has ever seen that girl: indeed, I thought she was dead. She would 
much better be, poor unfortunate! Now let us talk of something else ; 
those uncanny subjects make me all goose-flesh.” Dofia Dolores 
turned and compassionately inspected the young man. 

“And you, my poor boy ! it was truly a ghastly experience for you, 
and I am not astonished it should have given a great shock to your 
nerves, I think you are still looking a little pale. When we get home 
I will prepare you a soothing draught.” 

Richard broke into a genial laugh, in which his companion was 
fain at length to join. 

“Yes, my nerves are in a very bad condition, I admit, but I would 
rather have some of that glorious old Montemayor wine, if there is 
any of it left.’ “By Jove!” he added to himself, “think of the old 
gray fox having two such secrets, and my having the luck to stumble 
upon them both !” 

It was only subsequently that he remembered that he had not seen 
the camellias after all. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE fate of empires has sometimes hung upon a woman’s smile or 
frown ; it is not surprising, therefore, that Richard Barr’s future should 
have been shaped by the echo of a song. 

His adventures with Chola did not lose in romantic interest as 
they receded from the foreground of experience into the perspective 
of remembrance. On the contrary, they took on a certain glamour 
proportionate with their elusiveness. 

He could hardly have explained to himself why, in his story to 
dofia Dolores, he had kept back part—the most momentous part—of 
the circumstances. Perhaps it was because these had touched him 
more deeply, and were, unconsciously to himself, invested with a certain 
sacredness. 

Temperamentally Richard was of that composite order to be ex- 
pected from a mixture of races. The ice of the North tempered but 
was in turn consumed by the ardent breath of the South. Super- 
ficially he was a self-contained, well-balanced English gentleman; in- 
wardly he was a fountain of impulses, and as fiery and romantic as if 
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he had been born under Andalusian skies instead of in the dingy heart 
of London. 

He was haunted by this strange girl’s personality—one might 
almost say absence of personality, for there was about her a certain 
ethereal quality, a vagueness, which defied conventional outlines. She 
certainly could not be imbecile; he dismissed that idea without con- 
sideration. But was she mad? His heart answered, No. What 
then? 

There was indisputably some mystery about her, something super- 
normal ; but this seemed to him rather the mystery of miracle. And 
the more he contemplated this elusive image the more he was possessed 
by a desire to behold it further. This developed in him a certain latent 
diplomacy. One day he said to his hosts,— 

“T hear there is to be a great fiesta in the Villa; I rather think it 
would be good fun to spend two or three days there and see it all.” 

“ An excellent idea, Ricardo,” responded dofia Dolores, warmly. 
“Tt is the fiesta of San Isidro. And you can see more of the Villa, 
too, for you don’t really know it well at all. We will give you letters ; 
indeed, the Pontes would be only too glad to have you stay with them, 
I am sure.” 

“ Ah, no, no,” interposed Richard, hastily. “I would much rather 
be at the hotel; then I should not be bound in any way, but could 
come and go at my own will.” 

“Perhaps you are right: it would certainly be more independent. 
Well, we can send a man up in the morning with your portmanteau, 
and then you can ride up yourself in time to dine.” 

“T rather thought,” pursued the young man, with a little height- 
ened self-consciousness, “that while I was going that way I would 
ride out to San Hilarién and pay my respects to the family of don 
Cosme.” 

“ An excellent idea, my dear boy,” said don Antonio. “If I were 
not so busy I would ride over with you myself; it would be only civil. 
But Dolores, now 

Dofia Dolores, however, stoutly averred that nothing would again 
induce her to try any method of locomotion beyond that possible upon 
the two comfortable feet with which the good God had provided her ; 
and Richard was gratified to be permitted, later, to ride away in soli- 
tary state. 

He was surprised, as he neared the walls of San Hilarion, to find 
his pulse quickening a little. As he passed the little chapel and entered 
the outer gate, the cypresses in the long avenue brushed him with their 
aromatic fingers and seemed to lean towards him inquiringly. There 
were no preparations for reception this time, and it would seem as if 
visitors at San Hilarién were not very frequent. 

Richard impatiently paced the long drawing-room for more than 
half an hour before the ladies, in recent and careful toilets, appeared to 
receive him. They welcomed him, however, with effusion. It was so 
good of him to come; they were charmed beyond measure to see him ; 
but don Cosme would be so lamentably disappointed ; don Cosme had 
ridden away that very day to a distant estate. 
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Richard presently steered the conversation to the channels of hor- 
ticulture. ‘“ You know,” he remarked, “that you never showed me 
the camellias after all, when I was here before.” 

“ Ah, yes, the rain. They are not so handsome now; they are past 
their meridian; but if you would like to inspect the gardens——” - 

Richard would like to inspect the gardens. 

They went out through the glass doors in the dining-room upon the 
esplanade, and thence, by a flight of stone steps, into a luxuriant bower. 
In other places flowers may be cultivated ; in the gardens of the Villa 
they spring with a rich exuberance which seems inborn, and which 
almost defies control. There were bewildering beds of mammoth 
many-colored roses, together with exotics of every description. At 
every turn grew strange tropical trees, and shrubs which were rushing 
themselves into trees. In the centre of this parterre the tall, slender 
shaft of a cocoanut palm lifted its tufted head far above the other 
vegetation. Richard wished himself for a moment at the top of this 
living observatory. The camellias lined an avenue which led away 
from the flowers through a region of kitchen-garden and incipient 
vineyard. 

As they walked along, and the ladies beguiled the way with lamen- 
tations over the marred glory of the blossoms, Richard peeped here 
and there between the stiff, shiny foliage, in the hope of learning 
something of the heterogeneous topography of this establishment. He 
could see only high walls and higher tree-tops, with here and there a 
partially revealed cluster of red-tiled roofs. Nowhere could he locate 
the auroral garden into which he and Chola had both run away to their 
strange encounter. She had slipped as completely out of his horizon 
as if she had never made her phantom appearance upon it. 

Richard had not really known what he expected to gather from 
this call at San Hilarién, yet when—after being served with wine and 
cakes in the dining-room, and exchanging innumerable compliments 
with his hostesses—he rode away, he was oppressed with a sense of 
disappointment and ennui. He felt out of tune with all the world. 

“ Why did I plan to come to this stupid fiesta ?” he asked himself. 
“ At any rate, I need not stay more than one night here, and then I’ll 
go back to Puerto.” 

He rode round by the lower streets of the Villa, avoiding the 
sounds of festival, and so arrived at the primitive old fonda. As he 
dismounted in the patio and turned to ascend the staircase, a young 
Spaniard came running down. With the usual ready courtesy he doffed 
his hat to the stranger. 

“ Buenos dias, caballero—good-morning, sir. I give you wel- 
come.” 

In another moment he had turned away into the street, but Richard 
remained with a warm sense of comradeship upon him. 

There are persons into whose eyes we need to look but once to 
know they will be friends. We are drawn to them by an inevitable 
polarity. Later, at the table-d’héte, Richard glanced about in search 
of the same face. 

At one side of him was seated a loquacious priest, who, eventually 
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discouraged by the Englishman’s laconic and listless answers, turned 
his compliments into the more grateful direction of a dusky sefiorita at 
the end of the table. At Richard’s left sat a little old man whose 
yellow, withered, parchment-like skin was a real palimpsest of 
wrinkles. He did not try to talk, but politely passed the wine. 
There was also present a military gentleman with much gold braid 
and many grandiloquent phrases. 

“And where is our young doctor?” at length inquired the old 
gentleman, in a quavering treble. ‘ We cannot digest at all unless he 
is with us, Ah, here he comes at last. Better late than never, sefor 
médico.”” 

The new-comer proved to be the very person of whom Richard 
had been in search, and, by the breezy turn the languid conversation 
immediately took, it was evident he was a favorite. 

Afterwards, in the hotel parlor, which also served as a club-room, 
the advent of the stranger was discussed. 

“A man of wood,” announced the priest, passing round a huge 
snuff-box as he spoke. “TI could really get nothing out of him: did 
you not perceive?” 

“For my part,” said the military gentleman, slapping his gilt cords 
with a commanding air, “if I may be permitted an opinion, I would 
say that I have met these English in all parts of the world, and they 
are always the same. They are a frozen race,—sealed fountains. I 
suppose there is a great deal in them, but it does not escape.” 

“ What is your opinion, don Camilo?” 

The little yellow old gentleman pulled himself together and nodded 
several times before he spoke. He was not very much of a talker; he 
had lived too many years in the world for that. 

“T like him; I like him,” he said, with a half-smile; “he is a 
pretty lad. But there seemed a remoteness—a certain sentiment— 
about him ; I am quite sure he must be a genius.” 

There was a general laugh. 

“ And I think,” said the young doctor, who had joined the group, 
“that he was only a healthy young animal in a bad humor.” 

“‘ Ah, you say that because you are a physician and look only at the 
outside. What does medicine know about the heart ?” 

“ Well, doctors sometimes know something about hearts too.” 

Later this young man went and tapped at Richard’s door. 

“A thousand pardons, sefior. I thought you would perhaps like 
to see the town en gala: might I offer my poor services as guide?” 

“You are very good; I thought I should stay at home to-night,” 
replied Richard, indifferently. 

“Ah, you must not do that. You ought to see the paseo and the 
illuminations, The Villa in her holiday costumes is worth looking at. 
Allow me to persuade you.” 

They went out through the steep, cobble-paved streets to the little 
alameda which lies before the Augustinian church and convent. Be- 
low the parapet which flanked the outer edge of the alameda the ground 
dropped away in a large tract of waste land called the Ilano de San 
Sebastidn, which at the present day is transformed into a luxuriant 
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garden. Upon one part of the UWano the ruder side of San Isidro’s 
celebration was going forward. There were numbers of small booths 
of poles garlanded with branches and surmounted with flags; in one 
corner a clumsy merry-go-round ; and everywhere a surging, noisy 
throng of the gayly dressed peasantry. 

In the alameda there was also a great crowd. A brass band was 
playing. In the principal paseo, or walk, numbers of ladies and gen- 
tlemen were promenading to the music or else seated in groups, laugh- 
ing and talking together. Throngs of all classes surged in contrary 
streams in and out of the lighted church, making confused currents 
and eddies of humanity. The Spaniard pointed out to his companion 
the different objects of interest, at the same time apologizing for not 
knowing them better. 

“You see I am a stranger too, sefior; I have only been here a 
matter of a couple of years or so. I am a Catalan by birth,—Benito 
. Barcelén, at your service,—and I came here for the practice of my pro- 
fession. It is not much of a field, to tell the truth, but the people are 
very agreeable. Do you see that tall, white-haired lady over there,— 
the one with the fan of peacocks’ feathers? Tell me if you think she 
is handsome. She is the Marquesa de Chasna. People rave about 
her, but for my part Eh !—what?” He broke off suddenly as he 
glanced round and perceived that Richard had totally disappeared. 
“ Perhaps the colonel is right,” he concluded, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

In the stream passing through the church door Richard had caught 
a glimpse of a face. It was a hard, brown face, the coarsely chiselled 
lines of which were nearly concealed beneath the white woollen manto 
which the woman wore upon her head; but he knew in a moment 
that it was the same face he had seen with Chola in the Montemayor 

arden. 
. Without an instant’s consideration, he darted forward and followed 
her into the church. 

She knelt with the crowd and began to mutter her orisons, at the 
same time fingering the beads of her rosary. Richard came beside her 
and knelt also, to avoid observation. 

Presently he leaned towards her and whispered, “ I must speak with 
you in secret.” 

There was no change in the woman’s wooden countenance, nor 
any indication that she had heard. After a moment or two he repeated 
his observation, at the same time deftly slipping a coin into one of 
her hands, She did not turn even then, but presently, between the 
disjointed syllables of her prayers, he caught the words, “When I 
leave the church, follow me; but do not let any one see that you are 
following.” 

Richard withdrew to the door, and, when the woman passed out, 
followed her down the crowded alameda. This was not an easy task, 
but it became more so as they emerged upon less frequented streets and 
finally turned up a very steep one which was quite deserted. 

Pausing before a low-browed door, the woman drew a key from her 
pocket and opened it. The atmosphere of the room within was loaded 
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with a complexity of odors, the predominant one being that of smoke 
from a greasy taper in one corner. 

By the strings of onions and garlic, the bunches of saffron and 
herbs, pendent from the beams of the ceiling, and a number of edible 
commodities displayed upon the shelves, Richard perceived that he was 
in one of the small, common provision-shops called ventas. His guide 
turned sharply upon him. 

“Well, now you can talk and nobody will hear you. This is my 
comadre Manuela’s venta. She won’t be home before daylight, for she 
is down there at the fiesta, where I should be too, please God, if you 
hadn’t dragged me away; and it’s seldom enough I get a holiday. 
What is it that you want?” 
rm “T want to see the sefiorita Chola. I want you to bring me to 

er.” 

The woman frowned at him. “Sefiorita Chola! And what sefio- 
rita Chola? ‘You must have been taking too much wine with San 
Isidro, and it has made you silly. I don’t know any sefiorita Chola.” 

“That is not the truth,” said Richard, with a diplomatic coolness 
which surprised himself. “I mean the sefiorita Chola de Montemayor. 
You know her very well, for you live with her at San Hilarién. Tou 
are her companion,—her nurse.” 

These last were chance shots, but that they had taken effect was 
shown by a change in the mahogany visage before him. 

“ Madre de Dios! how do you know all that ?” 

“Never mind; I do know; and, that conceded, will you bring 
me to a meeting with the sefiorita? I will make it worth your 
while.” 

She shook her head. “It is quite impossible; she is too well 
guarded. Besides, what good could it do you? Don’t you know they 
call her all topsy-turvy in here?” She tapped her head. 

“T do not care what people call her. Itis enough to look into her 
eyes to see that all the wits are there, even if some of the chambers are 
still locked.” . 

The woman now regarded him intently; at length a light broke 
over her face. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, with a long-drawn inflection, “now I 
know. You must be the angel she told me she saw. I thought it 
had been one of her visions. But tell me, how did you get into that 
garden? How could you have got through the rooms without my 
seeing you?” 

Richard smiled. “Never mind now; some time I will tell you. 
Yes, I was there. I saw her; I want to see her again. I do not be- 
lieve she is really crazed; I admire her. See here,” he added, laying 
upon the counter of the venta a four-dollar gold piece; “if you will 
arrange this for me, this shall be yours.” He had rightly judged 
cupidity to be a ruling passion with this woman ; but there were others 
which contended with it. She began to pace the narrow space between 
the counter and the door, muttering half to herself, half to her com- 


panion. 
“ Why should it not be? And what harm could come of it? She 
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has had nothing, the poor child! nothing but a miserable life. And 
how could it be otherwise, with all those terrible fits when she was 
little? And then mewed up in those rooms, with nobody but old 
Cipriana, who is too ignorant to teach her anything a lady should 
know. They’d have been glad enough to have her die. Afterwards 
things were better, when they let her go into the old garden sometimes. 
But even that is a prison,—a box of a place, all walls, and never see- 
ing a soul except my brother the old gardener, who is crosser than 
he is deaf, and his rascal of a grandson, the little Pepe. But,” she 
added, with sudden change of tone, “she is happy there notwithstand- 
ing, and she mightn’t be if I let her see you. What could you do for 
her, anyway ?” 

“ T could teach her,” said Richard, with gentle earnestness ; “ I could 
teach her to read and write; I could teach her of men and manners; 
I could tell her of the great world of which she does not dream now, 
but to which I hope she will one day be restored.” 

“ Could you? could you?” cried Cipriana, eagerly. “Man! you 
do well to say the wits are really all there. She is different from other 
people, but it is sometimes a good difference. Such dreams as the poor 
innocent has!—such visions! I tell you what, if there be a crack in 
her head, the Blessed Virgin pours some of her golden light into it! 
If it could all be trained aj 

Richard pushed the money once more towards her. 

“T don’t expect you to take such risks for nothing,” he said. “If 
you will consent, this is yours now; and each time you will let me see 
the sefiorita you shall receive another just like it.” 

Cipriana leaned her head upon her hand, and appeared to be re- 
flecting. At length she answered, “It might be managed, if I could 
get hold of the key of the gate between the little garden and the 
upper garden. My brother José always carries it. Then the lock 
of the sacristy door is half broken; I could easily pry it apart; and 
nobody ever comes near the chapel, except once a year when the fiesta 
of San Hilarién is celebrated. Do you remember the chapel at the 

9” 
ame Yen.” 

“Well, at midnight you must come there. You must come on 
foot and as quietly as possible. When you reach the door give three 
taps in succession upon it—thus—clear but soft; I will be inside and 
open to you.” Her crooked fingers had already closed upon the gold 

iece. 
me Very good. Shall I come to-morrow ?” 

“No, no; not until Thursday. I must have time. Thursday at 
midnight.” 

As Richard was passing out of the door he felt his arm clutched 
with a strength of sinew conclusive of Cipriana’s suitability to the réle 
of jailer. 

Me Mind,” she whispered, fiercely, “ not a word, not a single word 
of this to any living soul! It would ruin us all,—you, me, and that 


innocent child.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was with rather a beating heart that Richard Barr, upon the 
appointed night and at the appointed hour, found himself approaching 
the little chapel of San Hilarién. The adventure had all the zest 
which is proverbial to stolen sweets; but besides and beyond this he 
was inspired by a true enthusiasm to put his hand upon the locked 
chambers of Chola’s being and open them for her own sake. His was 
to be the privilege of exorcising this unholy enchantment ; he was the 
prince elect to awaken the sleeping one. 

No fifteenth-century voyager to unknown seas ever embarked upon 
his enterprise with a more stimulated ambition or a more confident 
hope. 
— his interview with Cipriana and his midnight trip to San 
Hilarién, Richard had accomplished several strokes of business. His 
first object was to make his excuses to Dr. Barcelén. They were in 
truth of rather a lame order, but the good-natured young Spaniard 
waved the apologies away without listening to them. There was also 
a little twinkle in his eye which bore out his asseveration that doctors, 
even, know something of hearts. 

Richard’s next move was to find a coadjutor in pedagogics. 

For this purpose he sought out the hotel proprietor and inquired 
if there were in the Villa some professor with whom he—Richard 
Barr—could take a course of study. Yes, there was just the person ; 
don Ramén Pinto, a very learned and accomplished person indeed. The 
sefior might judge of his distinguished talents from the fact that he 
had been instructor to the sons of the Marquesa de Chasna, both of 
whom were now in brilliant positions in the diplomatic service. 

If the sefior would wait a moment, the muchacho—the boy— 
should be sent to summon the professor. 

To this Richard objected that if the muchacho would conduct him 
thither he would rather call himself upon the professor. He was 
therefore presently entering a small house at the entrance of the town 
and being presented to an elderly man who wore upon his bald head a 
little leathern skull-cap like that affected by priests, and who consumed 
vast quantities of snuff. 

“You do me great honor to seek my humble services, caballero, 
but, such as they are, they are altogether at your honored service. It 
is ever a joy to me to be the medium of unfolding to the receptive and 
fresh young mind the glories of our immortal literature ; and to enter 
into this delectable feast of the understanding elevates the imagination 
and fortifies the spirit. For what says our noble Mendoza? 

Never, my dear Boscan, to be surprised— 


At aught to wonder—seems to me a thing 
For tranquil life especially devised.” * 
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The professor shook his head with a disappointed air. ‘A mis- 
take, sefior, a mistake. Besides, with so gifted an understanding and 
with so accomplished a knowledge of our beautiful tongue, what could 

ou desire with the rudiments ?” 

“T should like,” said Richard, “to know how to reach the minds 
of children. When I return to my own country, if I marry”’—Rich- 
ard stammered a trifle over his own mendacity—“ I should desire to be 
able to instruct my children. My own knowledge of Castilian is very 
superficial and inexact. Therefore I desire to go through a regular 
system of primary instruction with a good teacher.” 

After some further discussion—for the professor was prolix—they 
arrived at a compromise. Richard was to take a lesson each day, part 
of it in rudimentary studies, the rest—for the bracing of his own 
intellect and the satisfaction of the professor—being devoted to the 
classics. 

“Even in that we may in a manner begin with the creation of 
things,” announced don Ramén, rubbing his hands anticipatingly. 
“We can read from Juan de Mena forward, into the works of the 
great Garcilasso, who, you are aware, sefior, is the founder, in a sense 
the outer bulwark, of our literature. From him we can take all the 
masters in turn to the present day.” 

, With this cheerful vista opening before him, Richard took his 
eave, 

At dinner he quite redeemed himself with his companions. Even 
the military gentleman was forced to the conclusion that not all Eng- 
lishmen were frozen fountains, while Don Camilo Leén smiled a great 
deal, and threw from time to time a sly look across the table to Dr. 
Benito Barcelén, as much as to say, “ Aha! how is it now? What 
did I tell you? Geniuses have their ups and downs, and one must 
treat them leniently.” And Barcelén smiled back again, for he too 
liked the “ pretty lad” and was glad to see him happy. 

Afterwards it was proposed that the company should repair with 
their cigars to the mirador. A mirador is a room—an observatory, but 
not quite a tower—built upon the roof of a house. It has windows, 
generally not glazed, upon all sides. As they emerged into the mirador 
of the fonda the sun was just setting, its burning disk already almost 
below the far horizon, whence the long low rays slanted a flaming glory 
across the restless bosom of the waters. All the valley lay bathed in 
the roseate light, which lent a fairy-like enchantment to a scene at all 
times of transcendent beauty. 

The huge, shaggy torso of Tigaiga, the great mountain chain which 
walls the valley to the southwest, lay wrapped in impenetrable purple- 
black shadow. Above it towered the Teide,—the famous peak of 
Teneriffe,—lifting its flattened cone, a mysterious shape of delicate 
lilac light, against the luminous sky into which it seemed almost to 
blend and dissolve. 

Turning in the opposite direction, Richard’s roaming vision fast- 
ened itself upon an agglomeration of roof and foliage, in the centre 
of which a single lofty stem of palm, its tufted head aureoled with 
the light, soared far above all else. 
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He leaned his elbows upon the sill and fell into a delicious revery. 
When he turned again his eyes were bright and moist. Don Camilo, 
who had been watching him, touched him gently upon the arm. 

“You look as if you had been in the holy of holies.” 

“T have,—burning incense. Who could help it upon such an 
evening ?” 

But there was trepidation as well as elation disturbing him as 
he approached the chapel of San Hilarién and, in conformity to his 
strange tryst, tapped three times softly upon the massive door. His 
strokes echoed hollowly to his ear, and at first he feared his confederate 
had after all played him false. Then he heard shuffling steps inside ; 
a wicket in the large entrance door was opened. Within he could 
just discern the figure of Cipriana with her finger upon her lip. He 
followed her across the dark, mouldy-smelling chapel into a small 
room behind, where, upon an old table, two tapers were burning. Be- 
sides the table there were an ancient carved wardrobe—possibly used 
for vestments—and some rickety chairs. The room had no windows, 
only a door to the chapel and another to the gardens without. Richard 
looked eagerly about for Chola, but she was not there. 

“‘T was not sure you would keep your word and come,” croaked 
the old woman, with a chuckle. “I will go and fetch the nifa. 
Wait.” She vanished through the garden door. 

After a long time, in which Richard had almost given her up, she 
again made her appearance, leading the young girl by the hand. Chola 
looked timid and frightened. It was her first empiric flight, and the 
newness of the great world, as represented by the outer garden, terrified 
her. Richard approached her and shook hands. Her hand lay in his, 
torpid and unresponsive. She did not understand this ceremonial ; no 
one had ever shaken hands with her before. 

“How do you do, Chola? Do not be frightened: you are not 
afraid of the dark, surely ?” F 

“Oh, no, not of the dark. I love the dark.” She shrank nearer 
to Cipriana. 

“ Heh, child !” exclaimed the latter, giving her a little friendly 
shake, “don’t be foolish. This is the joven you wished to see. I told 
you I would bring him to you if you were good.” 

“You are surely not afraid of me, Chola? You asked me to come 
again, you know, and I promised to. Shall I kneel down again for 
you to touch my hair and recognize me?” Her large eyes had been 
fixed upon him as he spoke; now she began to smile faintly. 

“QOh,no. I recognize you. I remember I saw you in the garden. 
Was it not strange? I thought you were an angel, but Cipriana says, 
Nonsense, you are only a man. But,” she added, studying his face 
with naive intensity, “you are not at all like tio José.” 

“Well, I should think not, indeed!” interposed Cipriana, with 
rough sarcasm. “ José, who is as ugly as he is cross and deaf, and who 
looks always as if he needed to be shaved.” 

“Yes,” responded Chola, with a satisfied air; “this one is a great 
deal prettier.” 

Richard felt himself coloring violently once more. 

Voit. LX.—48 
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“T have come to give you some lessons, Chola, to teach you some 
pretty things. Shall you like that?” 

She nodded. “ Yes, it will give me something nice to dream about. 
Sometimes I dream things so sorrowful—so sorrowful !—I cannot tell 
what ; but then I have to get up and wander about, and Cipriana has to 
come after me and take me back to bed again. Don’t you, Cipriana ?” 

“Yes, that is the truth,” muttered the old woman. “It is a bad 
business.” 

“Well, I will give you some pretty versos to dream about. Do 
you know any versos, Chola?” 

“ What is a verso ?” 

“ Listen.” 

Richard opened the primer with which he had come armed, and read 
some simple little verses suited to the comprehension of a child. Chola’s 
large eyes dilated with delight as she listened. 

“Tg that all there? Is that all really there?” She seized the book 
and studied its pages, but the smile faded into the old pained, baffled 
look. 

“It isn’t there,” she sighed ; “ there is nothing there but some little 
crooked marks.” 

“Yes, it is there. That is what those little crooked marks mean 
when we understand. Look, this word means ‘dove.’ Look down the 
page and see if you find any more just like it.” 

“Yes, here is one,” cried Chola, joyfully, “and another, and an- 
other !” 

“ A whole flock of doves, in fact.” 

Cipriana looked over their shoulders with approval. 

“ Exactly at one o’clock you must go,” she commanded. 

Richard’s watch—a new object of wonder to the ignorant girl—was 
laid upon the table, and the lesson went steadily forward. Before its 
close Chola had committed the little poem to memory, and when he 
departed he heard her soft entreaty ringing in his ears,— 

“Come soon, come soon again.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


IN all natures there are chambers to which some other hand holds 
the key. Richard was not mistaken in calculating that his sympathy 
would be the “open sesame” to Chola’s. With a childlike faith she 
threw wide to him the doors of her being. It was not her fault that 
the mansion within was not very spacious nor with princely garni- 
ture: to what there was he was welcome. Her education progressed 
apace. The task begun by the young man in a spirit of romantic 
adventure, almost of caprice, rapidly took on the sacred aspect of a 
mission. Up to a certain point Chola learned readily, almost thirstily. 
The little poems he brought piqued her with their rhythm and were 
quickly committed to memory,—that first mental factor to develop in a 
child. To establish a connection between these ideas and the little 
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black hieroglyphics which represented them upon the page was harder, 
yet even these were mastered eventually. Writing presented more dif- 
ficulties. Chola’s slim, shapely little hands, with the tapering fingers 
and almond-shaped nails, were more adapted to the weaving of garlands 
than to the forming of conventional characters. Pot-hooks strained 
her patience, and the ink disfigured her pretty fingers. Sometimes, too, 
there were cloudy moods, when her mind seemed wandering in unknown 
regions, as when a mist drifts over the landscape and we perceive 
familiar objects darkly, distorted, or not at all. Then it would seem to 
Richard that he was pursuing an ignis-fatuus, in whose phantom laby- 
rinths he was merely losing himself and finding nothing. Again the 
clouds would break and the light shine forth. Chola’s sunny humors | 
were as unpremeditatedly delightful and almost as noiseless as those of 
a kitten; for everything which this strange girl said or did was different 
from the speech and conduct of others, and could not be divested wholly 
of a certain elusive quality. 

Gradually the dark moods became dispersed, and were replaced by 
a placid serenity. 

“ Do you know, something wonderful is happening : I don’t walk in 
my sleep any more,” she announced one evening. 

“That she doesn’t,” corroborated Cipriana, with a rusty chuckle 
and a distortion of countenance intended for a smile,—for Cipriana 
was well satisfied with her experiment in education: “she has some- 
thing better than nightmares to dream about. She sleeps like a baby.” 

One evening Chola astonished both her companions by breaking 
suddenly into a laugh. Richard and Cipriana exchanged electric 
glances. Neither of them had ever heard her laugh, for existence had 
been for her of that colorless quality which precludes positive emotion 
of any sort. It was a curious laugh, a sudden melodic ripple, as of 
the lap of ebbing waters or the delicate susurrus of summer wind 
among the tree-tops,—an echo from the elements, which seemed to 
have a language for her alone. Codrdinately with her mental expan- 
sion there came a subtle physical change. Her slender figure grew a 
little more earthy and substantial, the contours of bust and limb taking 
on a trifle more of the rounded grace of mortal girlhood. 

The abnormal pallor fled from her cheeks. It was not precisely 
that they took on color, for that is alien to these olive complexions, but 
into the dark skin there stole a living glow, a vitalizing force, which 
removed her from the world of glamour and transported her to that of 
reason. She was like a happy child released from bondage. <A well- 
spring of being seemed to gush forth and enfold her. But it was her 
perceptive faculties, her intuition rather than her reason, which were 
developing ; intellectually she would always remain a child. 

Sometimes Chola was not in the humor for working. She would 
sit pensively looking at Richard and asking him questions, the deepest 
question of all, mysteriously hidden, even from herself, within the 
shadows sweeping through her eyes. 

“Do you know, Ricardo,” she said one day, rubbing her smooth 
forehead with one pointed finger-tip, as if forthwith to materialize 
some idea, “there is something here I can’t quite get at. It is some- 
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thing I remember, and yet I forget it. It is like those little long- 
legged gnats on the water in the little tanks. When you think you’ve 
put your hand over them—piff! there’s nothing at all there.” 

“ Fancies, Cholita.” 

“T wish I could remember,” went on Chola, dreamily. “It is 
something far away and dim—and dark—and—and—it seems almost 
like a pain.” 

“Then don’t think of it,” interposed Richard, hastily : “you have 
enough to remember in your lessons. Come; we have not yet copied 
out those verses about the new moon which climbs after the sun.” 

In a few minutes Chola was laughing at the queer characters she 
had written. “They look more like /agartos than anything else. Do 
look, Ricardo, how their tails waggle all over the paper !” 

One night Cipriana whispered to him aside,— 

“The sefiorita is growing handsome: do you perceive?” 

Richard smiled and nodded. Yes, he perceived. He was watching 
Chola in a wonder that at moments deepened to awe. He was in a 
state, as it were, of mental breathlessness before the miracle of her 
beauty, which every time he came laid a deeper spell upon him. He 
would fain have passed from the door of her mind to that of her 
heart and knocked thereon, but he did not dare. Not the Argus-eyed 
duenna, but the girl’s own exquisite unconsciousness, kept him at bay. 
She seemed like a limpid woodland pool reflecting only external beauty, 
and he could catch therein no glimpse of his own image. Her deeper 
personality still eluded him. 


Have you ever watched the unfolding of a night-blooming cereus? 
It is like the revelation of asoul. At the end of its long, flaccid, 
crimson stem it hangs, awaiting its hour. Not sunshine but darkness 
shall bring it into being. For the heats and excitements of the day 
it has nothing, for the silence and mystery of the night an answering 
mystery of its own. 

Moment by moment the bud trembles and dilates. One by one, 
with a presageful throe, the petals break and lie apart, exhaling as they 
expand a faint, unearthly breath, less a perfume than the phantom of 
a perfume. One can almost mark the pulsations as of a sentient thing. 
Delicately the long semi-transparent petals curl, one below the other, 
revealing, as it were grudgingly, a heart as pure, as devoid of day- 
color, as they,—until the flower lies complete, a thing of exquisite, 
ethereal beauty. 

But it is a nocturnal blossoming after all. 


eo 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir must not be supposed that during all these weeks Richard had 
remained without social diversion. Villa society, cordial and open- 
armed when it knows all about you, clasped the young foreigner to its 
aristocratic bosom. 
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The leading gentlemen of this small but select community were 
prompt to call upon him, and Richard’s own engaging deportment 
quickly made him a favorite. Invitations poured in upon him. This 
was not displeasing to the young man; the volatile element in him 
responded cordially to the small excitements and banalités of the draw- 
ing-room. They were the ripples upon the surface of a sea which be- 
neath lies tranquil and undisturbed. He was like a man busied with 
the heats of the day but conscious always of a hidden shrine whither 
he will return by and by to worship in secret. It was at this juncture 
that Richard received from the Marquesa de Chasna—the greatest and 
last of the great ones to receive him—an invitation to a ¢ertulia at her 
mansion. , 

“Lucky dog!” sighed Barcelén, lounging into Richard’s room upon 
the eventful evening, as that young gentleman stood before his glass 
putting the last careful touches to his toilet. “ Fortune is your ally, 
surely. Here are some of us who have lived in town long enough 
to get somewhere and are still sighing vainly in the outer cold, while 
you, an alien, come like a young god from Olympus and sweep all be- 
fore you.” 

The sympathy between Richard and the young doctor had quickly 
ripened into intimacy. They spent a great deal of their leisure time 
together, learning rapidly to lean upon and trust each other. Yet there 
were symptoms in the Englishman which, transparent and artless as he 
appeared, baffled the diagnosis of his medical friend. 

Barcel6n, who was rather a student of human nature, studied Rich- 
ard more closely than Richard would have liked had he been aware of 
it; but it’was withal a friendly curiosity. 

“ Well,” rejoined Richard, yawning elaborately, “I am sure I wish 
you could go in my place. You are quite welcome to do so, for I don’t 
feel in dancing trim myself; I am tired, and my head aches.” 

“Better than that your heart should, my Hermes; and then those 
little fumes will evaporate when you get to twinkling those nimble heels 
with your nymph elect. Tell me, do you evoke her at your will from 
the bark of trees, or from the cascades of fountains, or from the shadows 
of the hills?” 

Richard threw a slipper at Barcelén, blew out the candles, and left 
the room. 

_ No,” muttered the doctor, thoughtfully, as he struck a light and 
- his cigarette ; “no, whoever she may be, he is not going to meet her 
there. 

Tertulia, like “at home,” is an elastic word. It may mean any- 
thing from an informal family gathering to an embryo ball. At the 
Marquesa de Chasna’s Richard found the latter to be the case. 

The antesala—or corridor immediately adjoining the drawing-room 
—was crowded with gentlemen in full dress, smoking or refreshing 
themselves with the wines set out there, while within was to be seen a 
concourse of ladies, settling their gossamer draperies, chattering, flut- 
tering their fans. A few courageous youths were braving this array 
of femininity and getting up, here and there, gentle flirtations, such as 
might be carried on under the eye of a duenna; but the main body 
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would await the summons of the fiddler’s preliminary scrape for a 
general onslaught. This singular social habit prevails until this day. 

Almost the first persons whom Richard recognized, after saluting 
his hostess, were dofia Elvira and Rosa de Montemayor. Dofia Elvira 
flouted her fan at him with playful reproach. 

“ Ah, delinquent one! and so near us as you have been all this 
time and never ridden over to visit us! What shall we say to you? 
And what have you been about, to forget us so completely ?” 

‘“‘T have been busy with my studies, sefiora.” 

“ Qué gracioso! how amusing! With your studies! And what 
have you been learning ?” 

“ Perhaps,” rejoined the young man, catching the spirit of the 
hour, “to say graceful things.” 

“Qh, no, you did not need that; but possibly in the doing of them 
a little instruction might not come amiss,—eh?” Dofia Elvira put 
her head on one side and threw him an arch smile. 

At this moment the preluding strains for the dance broke upon their 
ears, and a hurried rush from the antesala ensued. 

“Shall we dance?” asked Richard, offering his arm to Rosa. He 
certainly preferred to be on good terms with the Montemayors. 

“ Ah, but,” he added, in a moment, “this is something I do not 
know. It is that new dance from Cuba; what do you call it—danza 
habanera ?” 

“The step is very simple; you will easily catch it. Watch Delisa 
Ponte and her partner for a moment. Forward and back,—a little 
catch upon the heel as you swing round,—so : that is all.” 

To any one familiar with the languid and graceful movements of 
this dance the opportunities for flirtation are unsurpassed. 

Too slow to disturb conversation, broken only by an occasional 
Jigura,—an elementary chain figure with some other indolent couple,— 
one may talk as one pleases, unimpeded. The feathers upon Rosa’s 
head tickled Richard’s ear, while the rice-powder from her cheeks 
whitened his coat-sleeve. 

“T have really been very much hurt with you,” she murmured, 
with soft significance. ‘“ You seem to have quite forgotten the road to 
San Hilari6n.” 

“Ah, no, I assure you. I remember every step of the way.” 
Richard’s tone was perhaps unconsciously fervent. 

Rosa’s pout relaxed into a smile. “He is timid,” she thought: 
“he needs encouraging.” 

“This world is a curious place,” she said, with a sentimental sigh. 
“T have been meditating lately upon the cross-currents which beset us 
dull human beings.” She opened and shut her fan with an air of ab- 
straction, wafting him perfumed breaths as she did so. “Those who 
should understand each other seem not to do so; but that is due, I sup- 

se, to the circumstances.” 

“ Ah, yes, the circumstances,” repeated Richard, a little puzzled. 

“ We poor women have our hands tied by modesty, by social custom, 
by natural timidity; but with men it should be different. A man 


should be bold, ready, assured of conquest.” 
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“ A la don Quijote?” 

“ Ah, now you turn it into a jest. I fear you are a mocker and 
have no sentiment.” 

“ Your flowers are getting crushed,” Richard remarked, irrelevantly. 

Rosa glanced down at the nosegay fastened upon her bosom. “ My 
poor flowers! they must sympathize with me. They are a poor show, 
—=so little is in bloom at this warm season of the year,—but such as 
they are———- Wait; permit me to divide with you.” She drew a 
luxuriant spray of heliotrope from the bunch and slipped it into the 
button-hole of his coat. 

Richard could have found it in his heart to curse the Cuban steps, 
so interminable did the dance seem to him. When at last he had re- 
turned Rosa to her seat and bowed himself out into the corridor, he 
drew a long breath of relief. He was not as conscious of Rosa’s desire 
to ensnare him as he would have been had he been older, but he was 
_ aware he had been fencing on delicate ground. He looked at his 

watch. It was late, already the hour when he should have been at San 
Hilarién ; for he was not able to forego the pleasure of going there as 
usual. 

He had a little volume in his pocket for Chola. It was a romance, 

—Bernardin de St.-Pierre’s “ Paul and Virginia,” which, translated 
ee languages, was then moving the sympathies of all the 
world. 
It had seemed to Richard time to emancipate Chola from the nursery, 
but he was uncertain how far she was yet developed. This volume, 
which he had selected for its simplicity and artless pathos, was tenta- 
tive. Under cover of the next rush for partners he slipped unobserved 
away. At the street door he encountered a dash of drizzle. The 
bruma, or trade-wind cloud, which hangs at certain seasons almost con- 
stantly like a canopy over the valley, had with its customary treachery 
descended, and rain seemed imminent. Richard liesitated. Should he 
delay still further by going round to the fonda for his cloak? He 
decided in the negative, and struck out rapidly for San Hilarién ; be- 
fore he reached the gates the mist had thickened to a rain. 

“So you are here at last!” said Cipriana, crossly, as she opened the 
door to him. “I thought you would never come. I myself should 
have gone back to the house long ago, only the nifia teased me so.” 

“Oh, you have come!” exclaimed Chola, springing joyfully to 
meet him as he entered the sacristy. ‘I knew you would come. And 
how fine you are, Ricardo !’? She drew him to the light and playfully 
inspected him. ‘ You have on such beautiful new clothes, and an em- 
broidered waistcoat! You look quite like a pdjaro pintado. And what 
is this? a flower? you must give it to me.” In the same frolicsome 
spirit she drew the forgotten frond of heliotrope from his button-hole 
and was about to adorn herself with it, when Richard snatched it from 
her and, casting it to the ground, put his foot upon it. 

“No, no, no!” he cried, vehemently ; “ not that flower 

Chola drew back, shocked and astonished; for she was as sus- 
ceptible to a touch as the sensitive mimosa, and this was the first time 
she had ever heard a hasty word from Richard’s lips. 


!”? 
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“T could not let you touch that flower,” he said, trying to turn the 
affair off with a laugh; “it is poisonous, and would have burned your 
fingers.” Chola inspected the tips of her taper digits seriously, as if 
she expected to find scars there. ‘“ When I come again I will bring 
you another much more beautiful than that one.” 

Cipriana had observed this little scene with a certain acrid sense 
of satisfaction. 

She had kept her eye upon this young man, to catch in him any 
amorous tendencies towards her charge, but his conduct had been 
wholly unimpeachable. She did not know that it was fear of the un- 
jee, Chola, and not fear of old Cipriana, which had held him in 
check. 

“Of course some woman gave him that flower, and he is jealous 
that another woman should touch it,” she thought, remarking aloud, 
with a grim smile, “So you have been at a party to-night, sefiorito?” 

For the first time the lesson that evening lagged. Pot-hooks had 
no attractions. Richard was dull and dispirited; Chola’s attention 
wandered. 

“ How it rains!” she remarked, presently. 

“Yes,” said Cipriana, rousing herself; “it is going to be a regular 
tempest; we shall be wet through getting back to the house. You 
would better cut short your lesson, seftor Inglés, and be off.” 

It was only as he was taking his leave that Richard bethought 
himself of the book in his pocket. He took it out and put it into 
Chola’s hands. 

“ Here, little one, here is a story I have brought you. I had 
almost forgotten it. Read it, and when I come again we will talk 
about it.” 

Chola took the gift with sparkling eyes. “Oh, Ricardo, how 
good you are! This is better than any flower; now I forgive 
ou. 
‘ No one had expressed any solicitude about Richard’s getting wet. 
He was already chilled with sitting in his damp clothes. He sighed 
for his forgotten cloak, buttoned the new coat as closely as he could, 

and plunged into the soaking torrent. 





CHAPTER IX. 


“ Muchacho,” said Richard the next morning to the servant who 
brought him his chocolate, “is Dr. Barcelén up yet ?” 

“He has just gone out, sefiorito.” 

“ Ask him to come to my room when he returns. Leave the cup 
there on the table. I do not want it now.” 

It was not long before Barcelén’s face, half cynical, half smiling, 
appeared at the door. 

“Lazy sluggard of a Ricardo! The birds shame you; they have 


been up six hours.” 
“ Benito,” said Richard, impatiently, “ what is the matter with me? 
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I am hot and cold all over. I ache in every joint, and my head beats 
like a sledge-hammer.” 

Barcelén looked at his tongue, felt his pulse, and examined him 
critically. 

“You have a dengue, that is all. Last spring, when everybody 
was ill, you declined the contagion. But the English are always ec- 
centric.” 

Moving about the room, his hand encountered Richard’s clothes, 
still damp from last night’s soaking. “ Hola!” he exclaimed, “ you 
have been getting wet,—very wet. That would hardly improve the 
situation. What have you been doing to yourself?” 

You know perfectly well. I went to the Marquesa de Chasna’s 
ball.” 

“You could hardly have got soaked through coming that short 
distance; and then Chacén, who was there at twelve, says you were 
not there. Mud, too. Did you gather all this mud in the Calle de las 
Flores ?” 

Richard turned his head peevishly and irritably to the wall. 

“T wish, Benito, if you can’t do anything for me, you would go 
away. I’m too ill to be teased.” 

“Tm going, I’m going,” responded the doctor, with a quick change 
of tone. “I’m going to the apothecary’s to get some medicine for you, 
and then I’m coming back to nurse you as Damon would have nursed 
Pythias if he had had the influenza, which I dare say he never did: 
. it isn’t classical enough.” 

As he was leaving the room Richard called him back. 

“T say, Benito, don’t let them think I’m ill, here in the house. I 
hate condolences, And, above all, don’t let a word about me reach 
dofia Dolores Serrano. She’d be up here in no time, fussing over me 
like a motherly hen and cramming me with every nostrum that had 
ever been invented.” 

“T am discretion itself,” responded Barcelén. 

For several days Richard tossed sufferingly and impatiently upon 
his bed. What would Chola think of his prolonged absence? And 
even if Chola thought nothing of it, Cipriana would be likely to be 
filled with distrust and to open the door to him no longer. 

If he could only send a message! but this was not to be thought 
of. To try to communicate with them through a third person would 
be to betray them. 

One afternoon Barcelén came into the room and found his patient 
getting into his clothes. 

“What are you doing?” he demanded, severely. 

“T am dressing.” 

“You are going straight back to bed.” 

“Tam not. You have tyrannized over me long enough, Benito ; 
I am going to dress and go out. I have an engagement.” 

For a moment the two men faced each other, Richard defiant, Bar- 
cel6n imperative. Then Richard collapsed into a chair and broke into 
a feeble laugh. 

“There,” said the doctor, kindly, “you see you are not fit to be 
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up. Let me help you back to bed. You have narrowly escaped a 
lung fever, and if you are imprudent I won’t answer for the conse- 
quences.” 

He assisted Richard with affectionate deftness, and, when he had 
him well tucked up, drew a chair beside the bed and sat contemplating 
the pale, depressed countenance before him. 

“Well,” he said, after a long silence, “ you may as well tell me.” 

“Tell you ?—tell you what?” 

“You have something on your mind. You are fretting yourself, 
and it retards your recovery. It would do you good to get it off.” 
Richard stirred uneasily. ‘You are in love,” proceeded the doctor, 
relentlessly. Richard started and threw his friend a deprecatory glance, 
at which the latter laughed. 

“Qh, the diagnosis is very complete. I am not all science. I too 
know something about hearts,—unofficially. Trust me.” 

“T wish I could,” sighed Richard. “Yes, I do need some com- 
fort, and I know I can trust you, but Benito, did you ever watch 
the unfolding of a soul?” 

“T do not know that I ever did.” 

“It is wonderful,—a heavenly mystery. The spirit too has its 
chrysalis, its cramping, darkening swaddling-clothes, When it breaks 
through them, not the inimitable wings of insects, not iridescent, 
ephemerid gauze, could possibly fit what issues thence.” Richard’s 
pale face had grown flushed, his eyes dreamy with a tender, intro- 
spective light. Barcelén looked at him wonderingly. Don Camilo 
was right; this was a poet’s soul. Suddenly, with one of his warm 
impulses, Richard seized his friend’s hand and drew him towards him. 

“ Yes, I will tell you, Benito; I will trust you. Lock the door 
and draw your chair close; for what I am about to tell you is of the 
gravest confidence.” 

Piecemeal, almost by outlines, the young man drew the picture of 
the romance which he had been living the last few weeks. The young 
doctor listened with astonishment and—as he looked upon his patient, 
dilating with his theme—with respectful admiration. 

“Tt is a very remarkable case,” he said,—“quite unexplainable. 
These psychic phenomena are very interesting to me, but science stands 
oF before them. Some day we shall know more. And what,” 

e added, with a quizzical smile, “is to be the end of the romance? 
Flowers and a wedding feast ?” 

“T hope for that—some time; but I do not know how to approach 
her. I do not dare.” 

“You have never seemed to me precisely a timid man.” 

“In ordinary situations, no.” Richard sighed. “TI couldn’t make 
you understand the delicacy,—the difficulty. She seems still so un- 
awakened ; her very innocence and unconsciousness foil me. She is 
like some delicate flower whose bloom a touch would blight. I have 
been watching the petals unfold, but the heart is still covered. I long 
to pierce sits secrets, but the time is not yet. If it should unfold for 
me ! 








Barcelén laughed. “You are a very bad case indeed, Ricardo. 
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But I am your doctor, and the case at present before me is dengue. 
You must lie down and go to sleep. You are working yourself into 
a fever.” 

“ And I may go to her—when ?” 

“Thursday, perhaps.” 

“Thursday! Impossible!” 

“And not then,” continued the ruthless physician, “unless you 
keep still now.” 

That afternoon Barcelén found himself in the street with don 
Camilo Leén, who was pattering slowly homeward. 

“Walk along with me,” he said, “and tell me how the pretty 
English boy is. I miss him; he is very good to look at.” 

“‘T found him dressing, and I sent him back to bed.” 

“You consider him really ill?” 

Barcel6n shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ He has a sensitive constitution, 
although he has such a robust figure. You know they sent him out 
partly for his health.” 

“No, I did not know. ’Tis a pity. He has bewitched us all. 
Even you, sefior doctor, have not escaped. Eh?” 

“Yes,” admitted Barcel6n, smiling, “I suppose I am in love with 
him too.” 

The Villa is built upon a mountain side, up and down which its 
streets wander in picturesque unpremeditation. High up the scale is 
the narrow, steep Calle del Agua,—the street of water,—through whose 
- centre, in a flag-laid conduit, rush the brawling waters which give it 
its name. At the upper angle of the street one may get a glimpse 
of the arches, shaggy with ferns, of the aqueduct from which this is 
the overflow. The round paving-stones seem to tingle to the noisy 
stream, while the tall, solemn, converging houses reverberate with the 
echoes. 

It was at this point—among the tallest and ‘solemnest—that was 
situated the old house in which don Camilo dwelt alone. People who 
knew its gloomy interior did not wonder that don Camilo slipped away 
every day to dine in the more cheerful atmosphere of the hotel ; but 
not many knew it. Don Camilo was eccentric, with an eccentricity 
always overlooked, and exclusive, with an exclusiveness always par- 
doned : he seldom invited any but the oldest of his cronies to cross his 
threshold. Dr. Barcel6n was therefore surprised when the old gentle- 
man linked arms with him, remarking, genially,— 

“Come in, seftor médico. We have had a good little talk together, 
and now you must taste my anicete.” 

It was a dark old patio, with looming corridors as gloomy as an 
ancestral castle, into which don Camilo led his guest ; and the reception- 
rooms above were scarcely better. Don Camilo clapped his hands 
twice, but no servant appeared. 

“Ah, you must excuse me. My poor old Juana is so very deaf. 
I will fetch the things myself.” 

He trotted away, returning presently with a little silver-wrought 
liqueur-stand and a plate of sweet cakes. It was the former object 
which, as his host poured the heavy cordial from the dainty carafe into 
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the tiny iridescent glasses surrounding it, caught Barcel6n’s attention. 
It was a piece of exquisite workmanship of the best Louis Quatorze, 
elaborately modelled. 

“What a beautiful specimen of rococo, Don Camilo! Surely it 
must be some special heirloom ?” 

Don Camilo did not place the admired article at his visitor’s dis- 
posal, as Spanish etiquette demands. He looked dreamily at it, while 
the little wrinkled smile died out of the corners of his mouth. 

“Oh, yes, it is a pretty toy. It is precious to me because poor 
Pedro Montemayor brought it to me. I think he picked it up in some 
old shop in Paris. He was quite an antiquary.” 

Dr. Barcel6n, as he meditatively sipped his fiery drink and com- 
mented upon its rare excellence, could not help thinking it a strange 
coincidence that he should twice in one afternoon have heard the un- 
known name of Pedro de Montemayor. Who was Pedro de Monte- 
mayor? and why was he poor? ‘The doctor was conscious of a con- 
suming curiosity ; but his host had abruptly dismissed the subject, and 
good manners forbade its renewal. 





CHAPTER X. 


THE full moon was high in the heavens, and the whole world 
seemed flooded with the mystery of her glory. The luminous depth 
of the sky and the vast bosom of the ocean glittered together, while 
the land answered them back. Each road and lane seemed a stream, 
each field a spreading lake of liquid sheen. Every object, near and 
far, was invested with a glamour it never knew by day. The real be- 
came unreal, the familiar unfamiliar, the positive negative. Tall trees 
stood up like vestals clothed in shining samite; long fronds of over- 
reaching foliage caught shotted lights and cast upon the whiteness below 
an elfin tracery of kato impossible to unravel. 

Richard, as he hurried down the familiar roads, felt upon him 
almost a sense of consecration. He paused awhile, bareheaded, and 
received the benediction of the night. 

It was only when at the very gates of San Hilarién that doubt 
assailed him. What if his long and unexplained absence had angered 
the crabbed old woman upon whom his privilege depended? And 
what if she would no longer give him admittance to his paradise ? 

It was almost with a feeling of terror that he gave the well-known 
taps upon the wicket. A few minutes reassured him. He could hear 
within the shuffling step of old Cipriana and her muttered curses as 
she undid the rusty bolts. But it was in silence that she escorted 
Richard into the sacristy. Here one tallow dip flared dimly upon the 
table, but there were no chairs set and no lesson-books. Chola was 
not there. 

Cipriana regarded him grimly. ‘“ How do you like being served 
as you serve others? How do you like coming to look for something 
maf finding nothing? How do you enjoy being duped ?” 
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Richard was staggered. 

‘‘Cipriana, for God’s sake, what do you mean? I have been ill, 
I tell you. Did I not tell you so at the door?” 

“Oh, yes, you told me, but all men are alike. They live with a 
lie in their mouths. Who is to believe them? Such a fortnight as I 
have had! Well, I have cursed you heartily, that I can assure you, 
—what with the néfa’s impatience and disappointment, and my own 
time and temper lost into the bargain. I would never have come into 
this musty old closet again for you. I can assure you that.” Sud- 
denly she turned upon him. “ What was in that book ?” 

Richard for a moment was at a loss. 

“That book ?” 

“That book you gave her the last time youcame. She does nothing 
but mope over it and cry,—she, who never cried even if she suffered, 
—but she did not know she suffered. Once I hid it, but I thought 
she would have gone mad. It has bewitched her as if it had the evil 
eye.” 

A great wave of emotion swept over Richard. He felt himself 
trembling. 

“Cipriana,” he said, “I swear to you I have been ill and could not 
come. Look at me and see.” 

For answer the old woman took the candle and inspected his face, 
putting her own coarse visage repulsively near. Apparently the in- 
spection satisfied her, for she lighted the other two candles upon the 
table, and then, without a word, but merely grunting, she went out into 
the garden at the back, while Richard abandoned himself to delicious 
speculations. Chola had been crying !—Chola, who had wept as seldom 
as she had laughed! Was it for him? 

Chola, however, when she came, met him quietly and without any 
special circumstance. She even expressed no sympathy when he ex- 
plained his absence to her. She set the books she carried down upon 
the table and prepared for her usual lesson. Richard was puzzled. 
Was she hurt with him? and did the presence of any even negative 
emotion indicate some deeper fire beneath? He could not tell. 

“Ouf! what a heat !” gasped Cipriana, fanning herself. “ It seems 
to me this place grows stuffier every night.” 

She drew her chair nearer the garden door, which she had left ajar, 
and fell to knitting the interminable stockings with which she occupied 
her waking moments. 

Chola sat at the table, writing, while Richard, sitting upon the 
other side, leaned his head upon his hand and silently watched her. 
Chola’s execution was decidedly embryonic, but the dainty, taper- 
fingered little hand which manipulated the recalcitrant pen was as 
fascinating as a fairy’s. 

Presently she ceased attempting to frame words, and let her pen 
wander truantly over the paper, making idle figures,—spirals with long 
tails, little dots and dashes, or, now and then, the most flagrant of blots. 
Chola was in a brown study. 

Yes, something had fallen between them, an impalpable web 
enough, but whose filmy fetters seemed to separate them as if it had 
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been a chain of rocky mountains. To Richard’s excited imagination 
it seemed nothing less than a mountain. 

“Chola, have you read the book I gave you?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Did you like it?” 

For a few moments Chola made no answer ; then she dropped her 
pen and folded her hands upon the disgraced manuscript. 

“Tt was too dreadful.” 

“ Dreadful! Why, every one who has read it thinks it a very 
beautiful story indeed.” _ 

Suddenly Chola lifted her eyes to his. He could see them dilated 
with unshed tears. Her lips quivered. 

“Oh, Ricardo! how could the good God permit it? Those two 
who loved each other, they should never have been separated ; for to 
love a person and to be parted from him is to die. How could he 
insult such love by such sorrow ?” 

. Richard’s heart leaped within him, His love rushed burningly 
to the surface like a great lava-flood. He leaned across the table 
and laid his hand upon Chola’s. “Chola,” he whispered. ‘“Corazén 
mio !” 

He could feel Chola’s hand tremble in his own. In Chola’s eyes, 
fastened upon his, the sorrow welled suddenly away like the reflux in 
some eternal fountain. In their wonderful depths he seemed to behold 
the dawn-light of a mysterious glory and joy. 

“Chola,” he cried, almost dizzy with emotion, “did you learn all 
this in that book ?” 

“‘T do not know,” whispered the girl : “it came.” 

Richard could not brook even a table between them. He glanced 
hastily over his shoulder at Cipriana. The head of that worthy 
duenna was nodding upon her breast, while certain regular and rau- 
cous sounds proclaimed that she was snatching a moment of well-earned 
repose. Richard rose and came hastily to the girl’s side. Chola too 
had risen. She seemed to divine that the crucial moment of her life 
had arrived. 

With tender passion Richard drew her to him; he could feel her 
sensitive frame thrill and dilate against his beating heart. Through 
the crack of the door to the garden stole a long transfiguring shaft of 
white moonlight, enfolding them with its beatitude. 

“ Ah,” murmured Chola, with a little rapturous sigh, “I am so 
happy! I am so happy that it hurts, Ricardo.” 

“Tt will not, my own. Happiness never hurts. We shall become 
used to loving each other, and then it will seem as if we had never 
known anything else. When we are married we shall always be 
together.” 

“ Always, Ricardo?” 

“Call me by my English name, Cholita : call me ‘ Dick.’” 

“ Deek,” murmured Chola, with an adorable smile. 

Richard took her hand and led her back to their forsaken chairs. 
“ Let me tell you how it will be with us, my Chola. We shall be 
married. You will be my wife, and I shall be your husband. Then 
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we will go across the sea, for the world is very big, and my home is 
far. Shall you be afraid ?” ; 

“Qh, no, not with you.” 

“We shall see great cities and beautiful lands. We will wander 
wherever we please, and always we shall be together.” 

“Tt seems like heaven,” murmured the girl, ecstatically. “ Cipri- 
ana says we must all die before we can go to heaven, but we need not, 
need we, Ricardo?” 

“No,” answered the young man, fervently ; “ we have already been 
there. You must be patient and content, my darling, until I come for 
you, for I surely shall come. You trust me, Chola?” 

“Trust you!” Her glance lingered fondly upon him and seemed 
to fuse with his own. 

“ But there is one thing more,” he added, impressively ; “ remember, 
this is a little secret between us two. Until I come to fetch you, you 
must not breathe a single syllable of it to any living soul. Do you 
understand me, Chola?” 

“ Not even to Cipriana ?” 

“ Not even to Cipriana.” 

As if in answer to her name, Cipriana at this moment, with a 
drowsy lurch, shook herself awake. 

“ Well, what is it? what is this all about?” she cried, rubbing 
her eyes. “ Madre mia! I believe I have had a little nap; my eye- 
lids feel like lead. It is the heat. I never felt such heat. And 
where has my work gone to? where is my stocking ?” 

In the scuffle which ensued to discover the missing fancy-work, 
Cipriana’s suspicions—if she had been inclined to form any from the 
glowing faces before her—were averted. Taking a taper from the 
table to aid in her hunt, she observed how far it was spent. 

“Caramba! but it must be late! What time is it, I should like to 
know ?” . 

Richard drew out his watch. “Ido not know; my watch has 
stopped.” 

“Tt must be very late indeed ; look at the candles; high time you 
were gone. You must have had a long lesson to-night and learned a 
great deal; but I don’t see any writing.” 

“T have been teaching Chola geography to-night,” answered Rich- 
ard, soberly, picking up his hat as he spoke. 

The old woman sniffed crossly. 

“Geography! You are becoming too learned, nita. I don’t know 
what geography is myself, but I suppose it is a very fine thing for fine 
ladies.” She took up the guttering candle and prepared to light Rich- 
ard through the dismal chapel. 

“ Good-night, Chola,” he called back. “Do not forget your geog- 
raphy lesson.” 

For answer he heard a low ripple of happy laughter, which echoed 
strangely from those grim walls and waked a thousand answering har- 
monies in Richard’s own heart. Through the darkness came a lingering 
whisper : 


“ Good-night, Deek.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


RIcHARD spent the night—or what was left of it—devising ways 
by which to approach don Cosme; and the more he contemplated it the 
more difficult the task became. It is not altogether a graceful act to 
inform a man that you have trespassed upon his forbidden grounds and 
stolen his choicest fruit, ending the confession with the supererogatory 
request for his permission to rob him. Don Cosme, he knew, would 
be slippery, —possibly difficult ; and for the first time Richard began 
to indulge doubts of the legitimacy of his own method of procedure. 
Should he write? How could the situation be explained on bald sheets 
of stationery? Should he go in person? He quailed a little. In the 
end he compromised by uniting methods. He decided to send forward 
a tentative note by way of herald, and to follow hot upon its heels 
with his personal proposal. The letter was a difficult one to indite; it 
must not tell too much nor say too little. He wasted much paper, and 
upset his chocolate, during the composition of the important document. 

In desperation he rushed at one time to Barcelén’s room to con- 
sult that cool-brained gentleman upon the most scientific method of 
conducting so delicate an affair; but Barcelén had been called to the 
country professionally and had not yet returned. 

At length the letter was finished. It read as follows: 


“SENOR DON CosME DE MONTEMAYOR: 

“Muy seXor mMfo,—My pDeEaR Sir,—You will doubtless be 
surprised at my approaching you upon the most vital point in a man’s 
life,—namely, that of marriage,—for you will not have been aware of 
the facts of the case, which I trust presently to place favorably before 
you. If my conduct should seem to you somewhat of an indiscretion, 
I beg you in advance to consider the hot-headedness of a man in love, 
and to pardon it. I hope that you will regard with favor the alliance 
I propose with your family, the very thought of which makes me 
tremble with anticipation of joy. I shall, with your kind permission, 
do myself the honor to call upon you this morning to lay all before 

ou. 
? “T have, sefior, the honor to remain 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“Q. B.S. M.,* 
“ RIcARDO BARR Y VEGA.” 


When Richard had elaborately folded this letter and stamped it 
with his seal,—the Vega seal, for the house of Barr was unknown to 
the book of heraldry,—he went out and engaged one of the hotel boys 
to carry it forthwith to San Hilarién. As soon as it was gone Richard 
sighed with relief. The first step was taken: there would be a respite 
before the next and deeper plunge. 

Don Cosme, seated at breakfast with his wife and daughter,—for 
his son was as usual still in bed,—was somewhat astonished to have 





* “Que besa su mano.” (“Who kisses your hand.’’) 
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Juan, the old butler, approach and lay a letter mysteriously beside his 
plate. Letters were not common at the breakfast-table at San Hila- 
rién. 

“From the caballero inglés, at the fonda in the Villa. It is very 
important. It was to be delivered at once into your hands,” ex- 
plained Juan, in a croaky whisper loud enough to be heard by every- 
bod 


Don Cosme broke the seal with a pompous and preoccupied air. 

“Shall I give the messenger something to drink, sefior ?” 

“Eh? ha!—of course, of course,” responded don Cosme; but as 
soon as the servant had disappeared, he waved the epistle above his 
ve with stately playfulness, while a beatified expression suffused the 
mask, 
“ Aha! what have we here? what have we here? A little bomb- 
shell, a pleasant little family bomb-shell,—eh ?” 

The two women regarded these sportive demonstrations with mys- 
tified surprise. 

“You talk in riddles, papa,” said Rosa, a little crossly, for the 
meaning smiles her father was bestowing upon her startled her some- 
what. He leaned over and pinched her chin banteringly. 

“Riddles, hey! Riddles! And have you no riddles for me to 
unravel? Have you been playing your little games on the sly to steal 
a march upon your old papa, hey? Well, well, well, young things 
must be young things, and we must overlook their little arts and 
secrets.” He spread the letter before dofia Elvira. 

“Dios mio!” ejaculated that astonished lady; whereat Rosa in a 
fury of impatience snatched it away and read it herself. She made no 
remark, though her color came and went with an emotion she had 
never known before. A real offer of marriage! She was quite as 
much astonished as her parents, for nothing in the conduct of Richard 
Barr had led her to suppose she had made any definite impression 
upon him; but she made no betrayal of her surprise. 

‘ “Tt seems almost premature,” she remarked, languidly, dropping 
er eyes. 

“Tt is a most interesting occasion,” replied her father, with a gay 
little laugh. He seemed effervescing with merriment, and little mean- 
ing sparkles chased each other over his countenance. Dofia Elvira 
was more grave. Even in the flush of victory it would not do to forget 
the condescension of a Montemayor in allying herself with a plebeian 
mercantile house. 

“One must be careful as to the settlements, my dear. He is rich 
enough to provide very generously, but one must be definite in the 
arrangements. And, Rosa, my child, you will be circumspect about 
the family connection. I think it would be wise not to reside in 
London.” 

“T think I shall live in Paris,” announced Rosa, judicially. She 
had swiftly turned many things over in her mind; for one, the pros- 

t of establishing certain intimacies in high Parisian circles which 
should goad the envied Marquesa de Chasna to jealous fury. 

“ And he will be here soon,” continued her mother. “ You must 
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retire and dress yourself, my dear child. No time is to be lost. You 
must put on your Chinese silk with the ruffles, and then it will be 
better to curl your hair. It is more becoming to you than plaits in 
front of the ears.” The two ladies retired to spend much thought 
upon the disposition of each single hair-pin. 

A little later, when Richard, in some trepidation, was announced, he 
found his uncle elect seated at his writing-table, surrounded by a mass 
of papers in carefully studied confusion. 

Don Cosme rose from these billows of stationery like Aphrodite 
from the foam, his countenance suffused with smiles. 

“‘ My dear boy, my very dear boy, I rejoice to welcome you to my 
house!” He folded Richard in a paternal embrace and patted him 
extravagantly upon the back. 

The young man was much surprised, but also infinitely relieved. 

“You rob me of my terrors, don Cosme: I have been almost afraid 
to approach you.” 

, Don Cosme’s ardent smiles seemed actually to illuminate the atmos- 

ere. 

“Foolish scruples, my dear fellow, most foolish scruples. You 
ought to have divined the satisfaction which the alliance you propose 
would give me. If you rob me of that which is most precious, you 
compensate for it by the gift of yourself. You enrich our hearts by 
becoming a member of our family.” ‘Our pockets too,” he might 
truthfully have added. 

By this time, after some polite scuffling, Richard’s hat had been 
ceremoniously deposited upon one chair and himself upon another, 
while don Cosme completed the magic circle himself and sat com- 
placently caressing his own knuckles. 

“You have quite overwhelmed me, don Cosme,” proceeded Richard, 

“but I feel that I ought to place the facts in detail before you and let 
you see the strange steps by which I have come to my present posi- 
tion. ’ 
“Quite unnecessary, my dear boy,” said don Cosme, dismissing the 
details with a wave of his hand,—“ quite unnecessary. It does not do 
to inquire too closely into the complications of love; and we elders 
have to do a good deal of friendly, paternal winking, you know.” 

“What!” exclaimed Richard, more and more astonished. “ You 
know all ?” 

' ~ Cosme’s expression would have done credit to an amiable 
sibyl. 
“Perhaps not all, but sufficient for an hypothesis. I divine all, 
my Ricardo, quite as if I had beheld it.” He drew his chair closer. 
“Of course the settlements, my dear boy, will be something to con- 
sider, but I have no doubt that all can be harmoniously arranged.” 

“T leave everything to you, don Cosme,” replied the young man, 
who was in a state of dreamy intoxication, “if I might only see her 
and tell her-——” 





“Of course, of course,” cried don Cosme. “ How neglectful I have 


been! And Rosa will be all impatience.” 
“Rosa!” gasped Richard, starting to his feet with a recoil of tone 
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and person not to be mistaken. Don Cosme also rose. There was an 
almost imperceptible tightening of the muscles about his mouth, as 
ripples in the breathless moment before a storm die away upon the 
surface of the water and leave it heaving sullenly. 

“Did I not understand you to make me an offer for the hand of 
my daughter Rosa?” he asked, slowly. 

In a sort of lightning-flash of horror the truth broke upon 
Richard. 

The fact was that, in his preoccupation with Chola, he had for- 
_ the possibility of Rosa, who had never held a moment of his 
thought. 

Oh, don Cosme,” he burst out agitatedly, “there has been a mis- 
take, a terrible mistake. It is not Rosa at all whom I desire to marry, 
but Chola.” 

“Chola?” repeated don Cosme, as if endeavoring to unite some 
broken mental connection. “Chola ?” 

“Little Chola. Your niece, Vivenciola de Montemayor. That is 
the correct name, is it not ?” 

“ Are you aware,” asked don Cosme, with an ominous increase of 
deliberation in his tone, as if he were biting off each syllable, “that 
my niece Vivenciola is an imbecile?” 

“She is not!’ Richard interrupted, with imprudent heat. 

Don Cosme raised his eyebrows. “You are very wise. How do 
you happen to know so much ?” 

Richard was young, and at this moment by no means master of 
himself. Don Cosme’s rasping accents set his hot blood on fire. 

‘“‘ Because I have seen her; I know her; I love her. Whatever 
she was, or was in danger of becoming, the danger has been averted. 
She is developed, transformed, to a creature of life and beauty, and it 
is my love which has transformed her. She belongs to me, for I alone 
have power to lead her forward into life.” ¥ 

Don Cosme approached a step nearer. His hands were clinched, 
while from his face the social mask had entirely fallen. At this 
moment he bore a striking resemblance to his son, and was not at all 
a pleasant object to look upon. 

“You have had access to Chola,” he hissed; “may I inquire 
how ?” 

“ That is my own secret,” retorted Richard. “ Just now I intended 
to tell you; now, I will not. Enough that I love her and ask her in 
marriage. If she is so objectionable to you that she needs to be kept 
in confinement, I will relieve you of her. I will constitute myself her 
jailer.” 

The two men were facing each other. Don Cosme was perhaps the 
more angry of the two, but he preserved more of an outward control. 

“For the thief who sneaks into my domain at the rear,” he said, 
with a bow of intense ironical politeness, “I have but one answer. I 
usher him out at the front door.” 

““T am dismissed ?” 

“You are dismissed.” 

“T will not be. Don Cosme, you shall listen to me.” 
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Don Cosme bowed once more. “ Will you go, or shall I call the 
servant to see you to the door? 

Richard made a stride towards the master of San Hilari6n and 
shook a British fist in his face. ‘ This is not the end,” he thundered. 
“ As long as there is a God of justice in heaven and a court of justice 
upon earth I will pursue my claim!” He tramped heavily down 
throngh the corridor, his spurs clanking at every step. In the court- 
yard his horse was waiting ; he threw himself into the saddle and gal- 
loped like a madman out at the gate. 

As soon as he was gone the farther door opened with a celerity that 
was suggestive of very close proximity, and dofia Elvira, with a face 
of consternation, entered the room. 

‘“‘Good heavens, Cosme! what does all this mean?” 

Don Cosme was striding furiously up and down. To be braved, 
actually defied, by a beardless boy! he, Cosme the great, in his own 
feudatory castle, so to speak! It was not to be borne. He turned 
upon his wife. - 

“Yes,” he cried, fiercely, “that is what I want to know. What 
does all this mean? You, of course, can tell me.” 

“TI? Cielos, Cosme! do not look at me so; you are quite terrify- 
ing. What on earth have I to do with it?” 

“You have charge of Chola. If you had attended to your charge, 
this could not have happened.” 

“TI have visited her every month or two, and Cipriana has been with 
us so long she has seemed entirely to be relied upon. Besides,” she 
added, adroitly, “if my vigilance has seemed to you inadequate, you 
might have added your own.” This was rather a home thrust, for don 
Cosme entertained such an antipathy for his niece that he had rarely 
paid her a visit. 

“Tt is Cipriana, of course,” he said, falling off before the wind: 
“we may as well summon her at once and settle matters.” 

A maid-servant was called. 

“ Carolina,” commanded the master, “ please to go to the apartments 
of the sefiorita Chola and tell Cipriana we wish to speak with her. Do 
not alarm the sefiorita.” 

In a,few moments the girl returned, followed by Chola’s dusky 
guardian. As soon as Cipriana entered the room she perceived an 
atmosphere of tempest and braced herself to meet it. Her master 
stood before her with an expression of countenance which generally 
alone sufficed to reduce his dependants to submission. 

“You will please to inform the sefiora and me by what means that 
Englishman has had access to the sefiorita Chola,” he demanded. 

“ Ho!” croaked Cipriana, “he has blabbed, has he? The fool! 
Then the game is all up.” 

“Yes, it zs all up, quite all up, as far as you are concerned. You 
will consider yourself dismissed from my service. And,” he added, 
as the woman made a movement towards the door, “ you will not again 
have a chance to corrupt the sefiorita: you will remain here while Caro- 
lina packs some of your clothes. Your chest can be sent after you. 
You are not to be trusted.” 
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“No one shall touch my things but myself,” snarled the old woman, 
insubordinately. 

Her master hastily interposed himself between her and the door. 
“Go and sit down,” he commanded. 

For a few minutes these two faced each other with the glare of wild 
beasts. It was the developed tiger, his power fortified by the intellec- 
tual stimulus of civilization, facing the tiger of the jungle. Civiliza- 
tion triumphed. Magnetized, cowed, overborne, Cipriana sank trem- 
bling into a chair and waited. Fury as well as fear paralyzed her 
coarse tongue. Dofia Elvira had withdrawn into the embrasure of a 
window, where she sat nervously locking and unlocking her fingers. 
There were moments when even she stood in terror of her husband. 
The minutes seemed to drop palpably one by one, until silence was 
broken by Carolina’s return. She bore in her hand a large bundle tied 
up in a gaudy cotton handkerchief. 

“The sefiorita was not there,” she announced, as she handed this 
to her fellow-servant. “She is playing in the garden. She knows 
nothing.” 

“Call Juan,” ordered don Cosme. “Juan,” he added, as that 
functionary appeared, “Cipriana is leaving us. Be good enough to 
escort her to. the outer gate, and see that it is fastened behind her.” 

The old butler grinned malevolently as he closed an iron grip upon 
Cipriana’s arm. There was an old score between these two menials of 
the house of Montemayor: Juan was glad to wipe it out. Still speech- 
less, gasping and choking with suppressed frenzy, Cipriana was trotted 
out through the court-yard and down the sighing cypress avenue. At 
the gate Juan threw wide a wicket and thrust her through. 

“ Farewell, great sefiora Cipriana,” he cried, with a mocking grace 
caught from his master. ‘“ May you have a happy voyage! Viento en 
popa—a fair wind attend you! Adios!” He slammed the wicket to, 
while Cipriana sank down upon the ground without in a paroxysm of 
hysterical fury which threatened for a few moments to suffocate her. 





CHAPTER XII. 


THE successful and triumphant issue of his little tilt with Cipriana 
seemed to have restored don Cosme’s equilibrium. He readjusted 
himself to society. Outwardly he settled his embroidered satin waist- 
coat and smoothed his rumpled hair. Inwardly he pulled the dozen 
little nerve-centres which controlled the adjustment of the mask. Dofia 
Elvira watched him silently, still with a trifle of apprehension. In 
this morning of cataclysms one could not know what might be going 
to happen next. 

“And now, my dear esposa,” said don Cosme, with his most 
effusive manner, “suppose we go and pay a visit to our unfortunate 
niece. If it be true that we have been mistaken, if she is indeed the 
neglected treasure of which we have heard, it would be quite in order 
for us to invite her to join our family circle. One cannot keep one’s 
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treasures too much before one’s eyes. Besides, people will now begin 
to talk.” 

Dofia Elvira silently acquiesced, and followed him down the long 
corridor. 

They did not descend the spiral staircase in the wall by which 
Richard had been introduced to the lower regions, but went out through 
the back premises, where a long, dark flight led directly to the apart- 
ments where Chola had lived all her life, a domestic captive. The 
main living-room was large and almost bare of furniture. The white- 
wash upon the walls was yellow and discolored with age, and the red 
tiles of which the floor was composed were broken and worn by the 
abrasion of many generations of feet. Beyond, there was a smaller 
apartment, also very bare, but still suggestive of something more re- 
fined and feminine. There were a few cheap religious prints upon the 
walls, and the coarse counterpane upon the little cot bed was snowy and 
carefully arranged. Beside the bed stood a small table with writing- 
materials upon it and a few books, 

Don Cosme took up one of the volumes and rattled the leaves over 
with his hand. Upon the title-page was written, in scrawly, elementary 
characters, ‘‘ Vivenciola de Montemayor.” The eyes of husband and 
wife met inquiringly. 

“Oh, Cosme, if it should be true !” 

“Tf it should be true,” said don Cosme, slowly, as if he were care- 
fully weighing every syllable, “if it should be true, of course it would 
become necessary ”” Dojia Elvira waited anxiously, but he did 
not finish his sentence. He went back to the outer room and through 
a large door which gave upon a little tile-paved platform. From here 
a long flight of stone steps descended into a small garden,—Chola’s 
garden, in fact. Followed by his wife, and with the fawn-like agility 
upon which he prided himself, don Cosme ran lightly down these steps 
and began to walk along the broad central walk. They had not pro- 
ceeded far when the sound of voices directed them to the object of 
their search. 

In the centre of a little esplanade there was a small circular foun- 
tain basin. The fountain had long ago crumbled to a single shaggy 
stone. The basin itself was encrusted with green moss and wreathed 
with maidenhair fern, but its waters perennially mirrored the foliage 
around and above it and lent a lucent medium to a host of gold- and 
silver-fish which darted about its depth. 

Lolling upon the curb of the basin was a little peasant boy, the 
gleam of his white cotton garments and crimson sash snatching an 
answering gleam from the waters. His face, brown as the weather- 
stained stone he sat upon, was wreathed with roguish smiles as he 
chatted with his companion. 

Chola was leaning against the trunk of a trec in one of those atti- 
tudes of undulating, unconscious grace normal with her ; for all Chola’s 
movements were those of a free young animal. She wore a pale saf- 
fron gown, fashioned by Cipriana’s not too deft fingers and of archaic 
pattern, but the pliant folds fell about her with a natural rhythm and 
beauty with which Nature invests all who yield themselves to her. 
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The sunlight, slanting between long branches and clustered foliage, 
sprinkled warm lights over it, making it look like the plumage of 
some rare tropical bird. Chola’s head was thrown backward ; she was 
laughing. There were life and light radiating from her countenance. 

“Dios mio!” ejaculated dofia Elvira. No, there was certainly 
nothing mad, nothing imbecile, about this exquisite creature. 

“ Ah, Pepillo,” exclaimed Chola, at last, catching her breath, “ qué 
gracioso !—how funny! But you know you are very naughty all the 
same. If you frighten my goldfish they won’t trust me and come 
when I call them. That would make me sad. You would not want 
to make me sad, Pepillo?” 

The boy raised his expressive eyes to hers. “Ay, sefiorita, I would 
do anything in the world for you.” 

At this moment Chola became aware of her visitors, and a sudden 
constraint fell upon her, while the boy fled guiltily back to his neg- 
lected weeding. 

“My dear Chola, we are rejoiced to find you so well.” Dofia El- 
vira advanced upon her niece with a stately embrace. The girl silently 
submitted her cheeks to the frigid salutes, but shrank a little at her 
uncle’s polite congratulations. 

“Tt is your birthday, Chola; did you remember it? No? Well, 
your aunt and I have done so,”—it had only that moment flashed upon 
the good gentleman’s memory,—“ and we have come with a little sur- 
prise for you.” Chola did not look anticipative. “ In fact, my dear 
girl, we have come to take you away to live with us in the upper 
house. Think of that!” 

“T’d rather stay here,” the girl objected, timidly. 

“Pooh, pooh! nonsense!” interpolated her uncle, a little impa- 
tiently. 

“ You see, my child,” went on dofia Elvira, suavely, for she knew 
that Chola was easily frightened, “it has been al] very well for you to 
run wild here while you were a child, but now that you are grown up 
—you are sixteen to-day, Chola—it is time for you to take your place 
as a daughter of our house. You must not forget that you are a 
Montemayor.” 

It would have been strange indeed if Chola had not forgotten it, 
since little had been done to impress her with its importance ; but she 
made no further objection, and permitted dofia Elvira to link arms 
with her in simulated affection and draw her away to the house. 

Before introducing Chola formally into the family circle, it was 
necessary to lay before Rosa the scenes of the drama just enacted. 
This duty don Cosme took upon himself. 

“‘ And you see, my dear child,” he said, in conclusion, “ what an 
unpleasant complication has arisen from a little carelessness. But be 
very sure I will have the law of that English scamp somehow. In- 
a think it would be well for Emiliano to challenge him to a 
duel. 

Rosa’s lip curled scornfully. 

“ Emiliano is too great a coward,” she answered ; “and as for you, 
papa, I beg you will take no steps whatever in the matter. I decline 
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to be made the subject of a scandal. The Englishman was insuffer- 
able. I consider myself well rid of him. Now let us drop the matter 
forever.” 

Nevertheless she approached her unconscious rival with ‘mingled 
emotions of curiosity and contempt, only to find her more pathetic than 
formidable. Society prunes. In a neglect which had perhaps given 
to her her only chance of life, Chola had grown like one of the way- 
ward, untrained vines in her own garden,—twining here, trailing there, 
and always with a flexible grace for which art can have no substitute. 
Now she was to feel the social pruning-shears which hurt her sensi- 
tive spirit much as the alien corsets which her aunt imposed upon her 
cramped the unaccustomed flesh. She submitted to everything, how- 
ever, and, with a docility and an effort which would have appealed to 
more sympathetic observers, endeavored to adapt herself to her changed 
environment. 

From her uncle and aunt she experienced an urbane politeness, a 
frigid ceremony, which, while seeming to honor, chilled and subdued 
her. From her cousin Emiliano she shrank with undisguised an- 
tipathy. The loudness of his tones, the coarseness of his laugh, re- 
pelled and terrified her. Emiliano was greatly displeased. 

“Bah!” he remarked to his sister, taking no pains that Chola 
should not hear him, “I really cannot see what all this talk has been 
about. She is, after all, nothing but the idiot she has always been 
represented.” 

Strange to say, it was in the end Rosa to whom little Chola turned 
for sympathy and in whom she found a tacit ally. Possibly Rosa had 
not yet lived enough years to indurate completely the materials which 
went to the making of a true Montemayor. It was not that she did 
or said anything different from the rest of her family, but rather an 
atmosphere to which Chola’s sensitive nature—as delicately poised as 
the magnetic needle, quivering to every breath—responded. 

One day, as the two cousins were strolling in the gardens, Chola 
remarked, wistfully, “ But this is not like my old garden, Rosa. The 
birds and flowers seemed to know me there, but these are all strangers. 
Why couldn’t I go there some time? Would there be any harm ?” 

“T can’t see any in the world,” responded Rosa, who felt in a good 
humor. “We will go there now. It is but to get the key from old 
tio José.” 

When she found herself again in the familiar haunts, a wave of 
memory, a tumult of association, swept over Chola. She sat down 
upon the curb of her forsaken fountain and burst into a flood of tears. 

Tears, formerly, had been as alien to her as laughter. She had 
taken life mechanically, without self-consciousness of pain or pleasure, 
and therefore without the need of emotional expression, but all bonds 
had been broken with the awakening of her heart. 

“Qh,” she moaned, “ why did they take me away from here, where 
I was happy—take me up there and try to make me something I don’t 
know how to be?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. It would have been better not,” mut- 
tered Rosa. 
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Chola leaped up instantly, smiling through her tears, and embraced 
her cousin. 

“Oh, Rosa, love me a little, won’t you? Nobody loves me any 
more, I think.” 

“ Pooh, pooh!” Rosa pinched Chola’s chin reprovingly. “ Don’t 
be silly. We aren’t two little cats playing with their own tails: we 
are two young ladies who must behave themselves decorously. Don’t 
let papa or mamma see any of these hysterics; they would be very 
angry indeed.” 

Nevertheless Chola continued to cling to her cold cousin, who, 
beneath her coldness and the equally hard corslet of whalebones in 
which she was physically encased, began to feel something stirring 
which made her uncomfortable, but which it was good for her even 
passingly to experience. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Don ANTONIO SERRANO, sitting in the private office of his count- 
ing-house, with a long column of soul-satisfying credit figures before 
him, glanced through the window and saw a dust-stained young man ride 
a foam-stained horse into the patio and leap impetuously to the ground. 
The young man was Richard Barr. Don Antonio’s attitude of mind 
was not at this time very favorable. He was displeased with the young 
man. It is true that he had no real jurisdiction over him, but it had 
flattered the merchant’s vanity to play the paternal réle to this at- 
tractive Englishman, and he considered that Richard, in his prolonged 
absence at the Villa, was stretching the bonds of hospitality as well as 
those of friendship to the uttermost. Richard’s calls at the Serranos’ 
had been few and generally limited to those periods when he needed to 
draw money. Accordingly don Antonio permitted him to wait for a 
long time in the outer office, and when admitted received him but coldly. 

oe Ricardo. To what do we owe the honor of this 
Visit 

“ Ah, don Antonio,” cried the young man, eagerly, “I fear I have 
been very remiss in my attentions of late; but when you know the 
reason I hope you will be lenient. I came this morning to consult 
you. The fact is,” he added, ruefully, “I fear I’ve been getting my- 
self into a mess.” 

Don Antonio scratched his pen along the edge of his paper, making 
unpleasant spluttering sounds. 

“Please to be brief,” he remarked, without raising his eyes. “I 
have a good deal of business on hand.” 

Thus pleasantly encouraged, Richard began the narration of his 
affairs, stumbling and halting a good deal, and growing more and more 
conscious that he was presenting his case very badly. When he had 
ended, don Antonio turned round and faced him. 

“T am surprised, Ricardo,” he said, coldly, “that you should be 
capable of mixing yourself up in a vulgar intrigue,—surprised and 
disappointed.” 
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Richard’s emotions still resembled molten lava, ready at a breath 
to break loose. 

“Vulgar intrigue!’ he burst out, hotly; “it is not a vulgar in- 
trigue. All is fair in love and war, and I have only used such meas- 
ures as I had at command ; and I have used them for good. Mine is 
the honest love of an honest gentleman, honestly offered. Can you 
call don Cosme’s reception of me either honest or gentlemanly ?” 

Don Antonio shrugged his shoulders. 

‘No heroics, if you please. You have palpably made an ass of 
yourself, and don Cosme properly recognized it. I am not surprised. 
Pray why, if you desired to ally yourself with the house of Monte- 
mayor, did you not make up to the daughter of the house in proper 
form, instead of indulging yourself in imbecilities over a person non 
compos mentis ?” 

‘Non compos mentis !” repeated Richard, indignantly. He began 
to pace the office with heavy, passionate strides. “Oh, don Antonio! 
can I not make you understand? Don Cosme has been a jailer. 
That poor child has been imprisoned, distorted, stultified. Could a 
man have a higher mission than to give liberty to that delicate spirit ? 
Surely,” he added, moderating his tone, “there is some way in which 
the law might reach him. I could avail myself of the law.” 

Don Antonio smiled sarcastically. “ You are evidently very little 
" acquainted with the intricacies of the Spanish law. What could you, 
an alien, do against a gentleman fortified by tradition and a high 
social position,—a position practically impregnable? Don’t be a fool, 
Ricardo.” y 

“There’s another way,” went on Richard, still eagerly. “If you 
will only help me, don Antonio, it would be easy enough. You have 
the Golondrina almost ready for sea. Let me charter her. I will pay 
you any sum you name to place her at my disposal. When the vessel 
is ready to weigh anchor I will take a favorable night and bring my 
little girl down and slip her on board. We should be half-way to the 
Mediterranean before she would be missed. Once away, I could snap 
my fingers at the world.” 

During this romantic proposal don Antonio had been gazing at the 
young man in deepening displeasure. “Upon my word,” he broke 
out, in real anger, “a very pretty proposition! And I am immensely 
obliged for the réle which you are kind enough to assign to me. 
Please understand that you have no money which could command 
either my ships or my honor. I consider you distinctly mad,—quite 
as mad as the creature you want me to help you to elope with,—and I 
wash my hands of you. I wash my hands of you.” He turned his 
back, and began a busy scratching over the papers upon his desk. 

Richard stood for a few moments staring at the imperturbable 
shoulders turned upon him, and then, in heavy despair, left the room. © 
In the outer office were a number of the clerks with whom formerly 
the young Englishman had been accustomed to have a passing jest. 
One and another set of eyes were turned wonderingly upon him as, 
looking neither to right nor left, he strode sombrely between the desks. 
In the patio a small boy stood holding his horse, flicking away the flies 
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with a little switch and chanting in a boyish treble a snatch of an old 
Andalusian song : 


Perdido estoy en tus ojos, 
Muerto me tiene tu sal ! 


The amorous refrain jarred upon Richard’s overwrought nerves ; 
he twitched the bridle impatiently out of the boy’s hand. As his foot 
was in the stirrup a reproachful voice reached him : 

“ Ricardo, Ricardo, you are surely not going away without coming 
up to see me?” 

Dofia Dolores was peeping through the balustrade of the corridor 
above. Richard hesitated a moment, and then ran hastily up the 
stairs, at the top of which dofia Dolores met him. 

“Just a moment. Only how-d’ye-do and good-by,” he said, with 
a little laugh in which there was no mirth. “ Indeed, I do not know 
but that I am already trespassing too far.” 

“Trespassing! What do you mean, Ricardo?” 

“Don Antonio washes his hands of me,” replied the young man, 
bitterly : “so I presume I no longer have any business in his house.” 

Dofia Dolores scrutinized him with affectionate solicitude. “ You 
are in trouble, Ricardo; I see it in your face. You are suffering. 
You must come in and tell me all about it. Indeed, indeed you must. 
Confide in me.” 

Somewhat reluctantly, Richard suffered himself to be led into dofia 
Dolores’s own little sewing-room between the patios. There was a 
windowful of bright and fragrant blossoms growing in pots, and from 
the open drawers of a large linen-cupboard there came a savory whiff 
of dried lavender. A large cat was curled up beside the flowers. At 
Richard’s appearance he rose and came forward, stretching his claws 
sleepily. 

“There, you see how even Peregil has missed you. Sit here, my 
friend.” 

Dofia Dolores rolled up two comfortable chairs, and then, bit by 
bit, with tactful, sympathetic questions, drew from the young man the 
story of his love and his reverses. It produced a very different im- 
pression from that upon her husband. The romance of the situation 
took hold upon her softer mind. She sat gazing into Richard’s eyes, 
her own dilated and suffused with sympathetic emotion, from time to 
a away the overflow with a large varicolored silk handker- 
chief. 

“ Ave Maria purtsima, Ricardo !” she sighed, ecstatically. “ How 
very wonderful ! how very touching! And you tell me the poor child 
has quite recovered her reason? It is the most wonderful thing I ever 
heard. But you have been rash to make everybody angry with you. 
As for Antonio, it does not matter. He is just like a little spurt of 
flame, and then it is over. He will be all right by and by. But the 
Montemayors are a stiff, punctilious race, and one never knows how to 
get at them. I never could endure them myself. I should think old 
Cosme would have been only too glad to give the poor child to you, 
but I suppose he wanted to palm off that Rosa upon you. Vaya! 
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Such a beautiful romance!’ She wiped her eyes once more, and then 
patted Richard’s hand with motherly affection. 

“You must be patient, my child, you must be patient. All will 

come right in the end, I am quite sure; only you mustn’t do any 
more foolish things without thinking. All will end well. Be of good 
courage. 
Her soothing, crooning voice fell gratefully upon the young man’s 
lacerated spirit. He suffered himself to be petted and comforted, and 
even, at last, fed with sweetmeats, which dofia Dolores brought out for 
his delectation, and which he amused himself sharing with the cat. It 
was with almost happy dreams that he betook himself to the Villa. 
At the entrance to the San Hilarién road disillusion, however, once 
more awaited him. 

Emerging from its dusty distance he beheld a squat, clumsy, 
strangely familiar figure. It was Cipriana, who, having come to the 
end of her hysterics, had once more exhausted her nerves and her 
vocabulary in maledictions upon the house of Montemayor, and had, 
after a long period, resumed her bundle and her line of march. 

“Cipriana,” cried Richard, “ you !” 

Cipriana not vouchsafing any rejoinder to this palpable statement, 
he essayed another. 

“Where are you going ?” he asked. 

“Ho!” retorted the old woman, roughly, “where am I going? 
Well, where am I going ?—cast out of my home with not a rag to my 
back nor a friend to turn to? And all for a blabbing idiot of a man 
who didn’t know how to hold his tongue. A curse upon him !” 

Richard’s heart stood still. Cipriana was the one link between 
himself and Chola. 

“Have you been turned away, Cipriana? Good God! what will 
become of the sefiorita ?” 

“Ho! what will become of the sefiorita?” repeated Cipriana, with 
a grotesque attempt to imitate Richard’s accent. “ Yes, what will be- 
come of the sefiorita? That is for you to say, maldito. It is all your 
doing. What concerns me most is what is to become of me,—at my 
age, with no home and nowhere to turn to, and a stain upon my good 
name. You will have a pretty lot to answer for one of these days, 
good-for-nothing.” 

Richard sat heavily in his saddle, paralyzed by a new despair. 
His horse pawing impatiently brought him to himself. He became 
conscious that some passers-by were pausing and eying the scene curi- 
ously. He must not betray his agony, even to Cipriana. 

“Tam sorry you have lost your situation,” he said, with an effort 
to pull himself together. ‘“ Here is a little something to make it 
easier for you.” As he spoke he tossed a gold piece in her direction. 
Cipriana made no movement to catch it, and it fell unimpeded into 
the dust. 

“ A curse upon you and your gold pieces!” she muttered, vindic- 
tively, as Richard put spurs to his horse and galloped away. As soon 


~ as he was out of sight she threw herself down upon the ground and 
groped avariciously about in the dirt. 
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“You are a maldito, a heretic, a son of the devil,” she mumbled, 
“and I hope the devil will come and claim his own. I curse you. 
Curses are good, but gold pieces are better ; and money is money, after 
all.” She unknotted a corner of the large bundle-handkerchief which 
she carried, and carefully wrapped the rescued coin in it. 

“ Lie there, my little yellow son; you shall go and dwell with your 


brothers,” she said. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


WHEN Chola had been an inmate of the Montemayor household a 
week, don Cosme completed his sentence. 

“Tt will be necessary, my dear wife,” he announced, portentously, 
“to arrange that long proposed and long delayed marriage between our 
niece and our son.” 

Dofia Elvira wrung her hands helplessly. “Oh, Cosme! Our 
Emiliano! Must it be?” 

“‘T have been observing the girl, and no one could deny that she 
is rational enough. We cannot keep people from seeing her any longer, 
and they are sure to talk. Did you not observe how she attracted the 
attention of don Bernardo Morales when he was calling yesterday ." 

“My son, my son! What a sacrifice for my son!” moaned the 
disconsolate mother. 

Don Cosme stiffened himself up. 

“ Really, my dear, I see no sacrifice in the matter. Please to re- 
member that my niece also is a Montemayor,—quite as respectable a 
family,” he smiled sarcastically, “as the Lugos.” 

Emiliano was here heard whistling to his dogs in the court-yard. 
A servant was sent to summon him to the family council. 

“ Really, papa,” he remarked, crossly, as he lounged reluctantly in, 
“this is a very inopportune time for conversation. I am just going 
rabbiting. Paco has the ferrets all ready. Can’t you wait till another 
time? 

Don Cosme frowned. He was not always in sympathy with his 
spoiled son’s humors. 

“No, I cannot wait until another time. Your mother and I are 
considering a serious matter in which you naturally participate. We 
are considering the question of your marriage.” 

Emiliano shrugged his shoulders and slapped his riding-whip im- 
patiently against his boot. He had heard the question of his marriage 
discussed before, and it did not interest him. 

“Tt seems to us best,” proceeded his father, “at this juncture, for 
family and other considerations, to arrange a marriage between you 
and your young cousin Chola.” 

“What!” cried the young man, angrily, “that idiot! Well, please 
understand that I decline the honor.” 

“ You decline what I command ?” 

“‘ My dearest boy,” interposed. dofia Elvira, suavely, “consider the 
question rationally. It is high time you were married and settled 
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down. Marriage steadies and develops a man wonderfully. It gives 
him breadth and poise.” 

“Pooh !” he retorted. “ Besides, I do not want to marry. A man 
must have his fling in this world.” 

“You have certainly had yours, I think.”” Don Cosme had resumed 
the icy composure which seldom failed to impose upon his listeners. 
“You have flung away most of your reputation, together with a good 
deal of other people’s money. When a man spends so much money, 
it is a good plan to take steps to make it indisputably his own. There 
are certain family affairs, my dear Emiliano, of which you are still in 
ignorance. It did not seem necessary to trouble you with them before. 
Now, however, it would seem advisable. Be good enough to step into 
my escritorio and go over with me some of the family documents.” 

The two men entered don Cosme’s private room, and the doors 
closed behind them. Dofia Elvira waited without, alternately wringing 
her hands and listening to the dull rumble of voices within. At 
length Emiliano flung himself violently out at the door. Dofia Elvira 
jumped up with anxious joy and embraced him. 

“My darling boy, you have come to hear reason?—you will 
consent ?” 

“Don’t hug me!” growled the darling boy, pushing her rudely 
away. | “There is no occasion for congratulations. Yes, I suppose I 
shall have to marry the brat; but it’s a damnable fate for a gentle- 
man, all the same.” 

Dofia Elvira was despatched to arrange matters with Chola. This 
did not promise to be formidable. She found the girl feeding Rosa’s 
canary-birds, leaning over the cage, crooning and whistling to her little 
feathered friends in a language evidently intelligible and satisfactory to 
them. 

“‘ Chola mia,” called her aunt, “leave your play, and come sit beside 
me on this divan. I have something to say to you.” 

Chola came obediently, but the smile died out of her face, as it always 
did at the approach of her aunt. Dofia Elvira took one of the girl’s 
passive hands in her own cold clasp. 

“You know, Chola, that a girl’s settlement in life is the most 
serious question for her friends to decide. Your uncle and I have 
given a great deal of consideration to yours.” This was quite true. 
“We have at last determined that it will be best to arrange for your 
speedy marriage.” 

Chola looked up suddenly, a swift joy flooding her face. The 
emotion of a new thought animated her. She had never mentioned 
Richard’s name to any one. He had bidden her be silent, and that 
was sufficient. He had also told her to wait patiently for his coming, 
and she had done so, a little wistful that he was so long. Now her 
unwavering faith was to be answered. Richard was coming. 

“ Ricardo !” she cried, rapturously, “Ricardo! I am to marry 
Ricardo !” 

“Hush! No, no, no, child! Never dare to breathe that hateful 
name in this house; do you hear?” Dofia Elvira had seized Chola’s 
arm in a fierce, nervous grasp, and, with an absence of control very 
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unusual with her, shook the girl unceremoniously. In a moment she 
recovered her manners, if not her temper. 

“You have been a very silly as well as a very naughty girl, Chola. 
Be glad that your uncle and I have passed over your indiscretion in 
silence. No, indeed; the marriage with which your uncle and I have 
designed to honor you is with our own son, Emiliano.” 

Chola shrank away from her aunt. “ I—I—cannot,” she gasped. 
“T do not love Emiliano.” 

At this moment don Cosme entered the room. He was somewhat 
distrustful of his wife’s powers of diplomacy. He preferred the tiger- 
taming method himself,—a touch of conciliation in the handling and 
a magnetizing hold upon the eyes. Such a look he now fixed upon 
Chola. 

“Nonsense, nonsense, Cholita! What can a young girl like you 
know about love, anyway? It would be very indecorous if you did 
love your cousin until he had asked you to do so. Of course you will 
love your husband. Women always do. This marriage is most suita- 
ble and proper on all hands, It will be a noble union of two noble 
families,” 

Chola had cowered into a corner of the divan and covered her eyes 
with her hands. Anything to shut out that terrible gaze. Don Cosme 
bent a peculiar smile upon her, and then looked at his wife. 

“TI think, esposa mia,” he remarked, cheerfully, “that our little 
girl will not oppose her wishes to ours. She is glad that we should 
decide for her.” 

No, Chola would not oppose her wishes to theirs. In fact, she 
seemed to have no wishes to oppose to anything. She no longer played 
with the canaries or danced to the cracked strains of the old piano 
when Rosa played upon it. She sat mopingly about, like a stricken 
creature, unregarded and unregarding. The only person who was at all 
moved to a semblance of compassion was her coiisin Rosa. Rosa’s 
opinion of her brother would have led her to pity any one condemned 
to become his wife, unless indeed it had been an enemy, in which case 
she would have rejoiced. But poor little Chola was too colorless to be 
any one’s enemy. 

“Don’t fret, Chola,” she said, not unkindly. “ When it is all over 
it won’t be so bad. Marriage, you know, gives a woman freedom.” 

“Freedom?” repeated Chola, with dull wistfulness. 

“Society ties an unmarried woman hand and foot, but when she is 
married, you know, she may come and go as she pleases; that is,” she 
added, remembering the probabilities, “if her husband permits. As 
for Emiliano, you needn’t fear he will give you any of his society. He 
will be only too glad if you keep yourself out of his sight.” 

“ He does not like me?” 

Rosa laughed disagreeably. 

“Not precisely.” 

“He would be very glad if he did not have to marry me?” 

“ What a very clever little cousin yon are! How exactly you ex- 
press the situation! Child, all men are brutes.” 

Rosa lounged idly away, humming a snatch of opera a trifle out of 
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tune, but their interview seemed to have had a strangely reviving effect 
upon Chola. The color had come back to her cheek and a new light 
blazed in her eyes. The truth was that in her somewhat misty little 
head a plan of escape had presented itself to her. For several days 
she matured it in silence, seeking an opportunity of finding Emiliano 
alone. At length she came upon him in an anteroom. He sat idly 
lounging across a couple of chairs, one dropped foot beating a tattoo 
upon the hard floor. This intellectual occupation seemed entirely to 
absorb him. 

“ Emiliano,” began Chola, timidly. ; 

“What are you doing here? Goaway,” responded the bridegroom 
elect, politely. But Chola was not to be intimidated. She had for- 
mulated her little project and nerved herself to the encounter with her 
betrothed. 

“Don’t drive me away, Emiliano,” she pleaded. ‘I want to speak 
to you; indeed I do; and it is something very important.” 

“Eh?” muttered Emiliano between his teeth. Hestared insolently 
at her. What could the idiot have to say which should be of any 
importance ? 

“You don’t like me, Emiliano, do you?” 

“Grrr! I hate you!” 

“ And you don’t want to marry me?” 

“Td rather lose my prize fighting-cock.” 

“Qh, well,” cried Chola, joyfully clapping her hands, “then you 
needn’t, Emiliano. There is a way not to.’ 

“A way? What way?” Emiliano frowned stupidly and wonder- 
ingly at her. Chola glanced furtively about and dropped her voice still 

ower. 

“Help me to run away, Emiliano. I want to run away, but the 
world is so big I don’t know how. You know. Help me, Emiliano, 
and then you will be free. Help me to go away to Ricardo, Ricardo 
loves me. He would take me away from everybody, and then I should 
never be in anybody’s way any more.” In her excitement Chola had 
approached nearer to her cousin and clasped her little hands tremblingly 
about his arm. 

“You fool!” yelled Emiliano, suddenly aflame with rage. “ You 
fool! you idiot! you impudent, brazen-faced idiot! Do you think I 
would help you to him?’ And, with a withering hatred in his glance 
like the blasting of lightning, he thrust her roughly from him and left 
the room. 

Chola staggered violently backward with a little cry. She had 
turned deadly pale and clasped both hands convulsively over her heart. 
In another moment the world turned black before her and she had 
measured her fragile length across the floor. 

“Sefior! sefiora! the sefiorita has fallen in a fit!” Carolina’s 
alarmed cry broyght the family hastily about the prostrate and sense- 
less girl. With a solicitude they had not before shown, they lifted 
her to her bed and exhausted their resources in restoring her to con- 
sciousness. It would not do to let her die at this juncture. When the 
marriage register was signed she might do what it pleased her; but 
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now—oh, no, it would not do to let her die. Slowly, with reluctant 
shuddering throes, the labored breath returned to the senseless bosom. 
Chola’s eyelids lifted languidly, and her eyes, vacant and misty, as if 
gazing into an unknown world, roamed the room. Suddenly, with a 
swift suffusion of pain, recollection came. 

“Oh,” she moaned, with a long, tremulous sigh, turning her face 
to the wall, “ why did you call me back? Why did not you let me go?” 





CHAPTER XV. 


Ir was Barcelon who sent Richard away from the Villa. 

Returning from his trip to the country, Barcelén, full of the merry 
humor which animated much of their intercourse, sought his friend, 
and was much surprised to find him cast moodily upon his bed. 

“ Hola! has milor got the vapors?” he called out, playfully. 
“‘Come,” he added, more seriously, as Richard made no reply but only 
looked at him with dull, lack-lustre eyes, “ what is the matter, Ricardo? 
Are you ill?” 

‘““T am undone, Benito,” returned Richard, sombrely. 

“Undone! nonsense!” cried Barcel6n, with a gayety he was far 
from feeling, for Richard’s appearance alarmed him. “No man is un- 
done until the Old Nick gets his claw upon him; and that, I infer, is 
not yet your case. What have you been doing that is foolish or dan- 
gerous, or both? Tell me.” 

Richard turned wearily and heavily away. His fever-fit in spending 
itself had consumed him. Reaction had set in, manifesting itself in a 
strange apathy, a torpor of dejection; as a spurt of flame drops to the 
ash, leaving only a sullen glow of expiring embers. 

“ What is the use? My best friends turn their backs upon me,” 
he muttered, at length. 

“Indeed!” returned the young doctor, with an air of offended dig- 
nity, assumed with the intent of arousing the other. ‘‘I flattered myself 
that I was your best friend ; and I have not turned my back upon you. 
On the contrary, it is you who have turned your back upon me. _Dis- 
burden your mind, amigo mio; it will ease you.” But it was only by 
degrees and very fragmentarily that he drew from Richard the outlines 
of his now weary story. At the end the doctor sat long, with his chin 
in the palm of his hand, seriously contemplating his friend. 

“ You would better go away, Ricardo,” he at length decided. “ You 
have stirred up all the mud at the bottom of your pool, and must wait 
until it settles before you can see to take another step. In the mean 
time you are working yourself into a nervous fever, which can hardly 
simplify this complicated business. Go away. Go to Realejo. The 
air is good there, and the seclusion perfect. Don Cayetano Pinto, a 
brother of our learned friend don Ramén, has a little finca there. He 
has retired from business, and is renewing his youth in the lap of 
nature. He cultivates figs, apricots, almonds, mulberries. He also 
has fowls, goats, and a docile, elderly ass. I have occasionally sent my 
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patients there, and they always thrive. Goto him. Become a farmer 
yourself, Drink asses’ milk, eat figs, help him hoe his cabbages. 
Forget the world and all its woes, and grow strong. Meanwhile I will 
be your amorous understudy. I will watch over your interests as if 
they were my own. I will gather and send on to you all the informa- 
tion available. Come, is it a bargain?” 

“ As you will,” Richard assented, with an indifferent shrug of the 
shoulders. “I would as lief listen to the Pinto drone as to the bang- 
ing of my own thoughts. Bring on your goats and your pigs and your 
asses. When do you wish me to start?” 

But Barcelén, after he had disposed of Richard and settled him 
comfortably at Realejo, did not find it easy to fulfil his share of the 
agreement. News of San Hilarién was not easily gathered. The 
family of Montemayor lived for the most part in aristocratic seclusion, 
and little was known of them even in their own circles. Barcelén 
learned that don Cosme and dofia Elvira were very unapproachable, 
that their daughter was not socially popular, and that the son and heir 
preferred the company of the stables and the low ventas to that of the 
drawing-room ; of all of which information he had been in possession 
before. From one of his humble patients, who knew some one else 
who had a cousin in temporary service at San Hilarién, he further 
learned ‘that the seftorita loca—the crazy lady—had suddenly recovered 
and become a member of the family ; and with this meagre intelligence 
Richard was fain to be for the nonce content. 

But the way to larger knowledge of the situation opened unex- 
pectedly. 

Little old don Camilo Ledn fell ill. There seemed to be no declared 
disease, yet he kept his bed. It appeared rather the dropping low of 
nature’s fires before the inevitable extinguishment. He at once seut for 
Dr. Barcelén. 

“T warn you, my friend,” he remarked, with his little ancient smile, 
“that I am not ill and shall take no physic. My friends wish me to 
call a physician. I do; but he comes as a friend. There you have it 
—eh ?’ 

Barcel6n laughed and acquiesced. He understood don Camilo. 
He prescribed only a simple tonic and some cheerful conversation. A 
good deal of the latter he supplied himself, since it pleased the old man 
to have the younger one about him, Many people he could not tolerate. 
Twice a day punctually the doctor dropped in and, and under the guise 
of a little gossip, examined his patient. 

“ Don Camilo, why do you live alone?” he asked him, one day. 

Don Camilo pursed his withered lips and hunched his shoulders, as 
a Spaniard would do if he were dying. 

“What would you have? Is society so very desirable that one 
must carry it all the time upon his back like a saddle? I am a soli- 
tary by nature. When I was young I had thought to be a monk, but 
my family opposed. Later I had a sister who needed me. After she 
was gone,”—he sighed,—“ the desire for the cloister had left me; re- 
ligion seemed vague and hollow; yet I still desired solitude. My 
servants annoyed and defrauded me; I dismissed them. I retained 
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only my thoughts; and here have I lived among the memories and 
visions of the past, in a society of spectres and phantoms who never 
jostle and never weary. Do you find the live world more satisfactory ?” 

“ This is morbid and unwholesome.” 

“ Perhaps.” Don Camilo waved the subject aside with his hand. 
“Do you know,” he remarked, presently, “that I have been making 
my will to-day?” 

“Indeed !” Barcelén was a little startled. 

“ At least not exactly making it, for that was done long ago,—and 
indeed my cousins in Las Palmas are the direct heirs,—but I have 
touched it up, as it were. You know artists always have a final in- 
spiration. I have added a codicil; I have made some bequests. 
Sefior don Benito, may I trouble you to open that cupboard? There; 
yes; that package in the wrappers; kindly bring it here.” 

Barcel6n went as directed to the old panelled cupboard in the wall 
and removed thence a nondescript bundle rolled in many linen cloths. 
He placed it upon a stand beside don Camilo’s bed and assisted the old 
man’s trembling fingers in unwinding the folds. When they fell away 
there stood the little rococo liqueur-stand which Barcelén had admired 
on a former occasion. The silver figures were polished to abnormal 
brightness, while the little carafe and the tiny tumblers reflected the 
brilliancy. Don Camilo looked lovingly upon it, and touched it here 
and there with his fingers as if caressing it. 

“T have left it to you,” he said, with a nod. Barcelén flushed 
suddenly, while don Camilo babbled softly on. 

“Yes, you admired it; I have left it to you. It was dear to me 
for association’s sake. Poor Pedro Montemayor gave it to me, and I 
thought for association’s sake you too might value it.” 

Barcel6n was much touched. He took the old man’s hand in his 
own and pressed it. 

“ Believe me, dear don Camilo,” he said, with emotion, “ it will be 
a sacred trust.” 

The eyes of the two men met; they understood each other. 

“Pedro Montemayor—he is dead ?” 

- i Yes, yes; he is one of my shadows.” Don Camilo’s smile had 
aded. 

Barcelén had felt upon him a great impulse to question his com- 
panion upon the family whose affairs now occupied a good deal of his 
—e but there had seemed no opportunity. He threw himself 
hastily into this one. 

“ Please tell me about him; I am sure he has a history,” he said. 

“Of what use?—of what use? Let the past bury its dead. Let 
the shadows sleep in their own oblivion. Why should we disturb 
them? Requiescant in pace.” 

“Don Camilo,” urged Barceldén, earnestly, “I beg you to tell me 
all you know. I have a special reason. Believe me, I am not 
impelled by vulgar curiosity ; and I will hold your confidence sacred.” 

“You really wish to hear? ’Tis a sad story.” 

“T really wish to hear.” 

Don Camilo remained silent for some moments, as if searching the 
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storehouses of memory. A far-off, dreamy look came over his face, as 
if he were indeed consorting with shadows. 

“ Pedro, you know, was younger than I,—much younger. I 
looked upon him almost as a son, and to me he brought all his griefs 
and all his difficulties—for he had many difficulties and was always 
in disgrace. He was considered the black sheep of the family ; for in 
this world, you know, that which is black is often called white, and 
that which is white is called black. He was the younger son; he was 
plain and awkward. The elder son was handsome, polished, gallant ; 
who would not have preferred him? Old Montemayor did. Things 
went from bad to worse, until there came a great family quarrel and 
Pedro ran away to sea. I can well remember how he came to me at 
midnight for a parting embrace. He became a sailor; he voyaged to 
many lands, he went to the Filipinas, to Japan, to India. He engaged 
in traffic and made much money. 

“In the mean time old Montemayor died. Ah! such a man!—I 
could never tell you; half an Apollo, half a wild beast. He had 
lived with such lavish profusion, had had such expensive vices, and had 
gambled so desperately, that he left nothing but ruin behind him. 
All the estates which could be sold were sold ; the few remaining were 
mortgaged and indebted to desolation. 

“No money to repair the crumbling palace; no means to cultivate 
the impoverished soil. Cosme did what he could, for he is frugal ; but 
it galls a Montemayor to hold his head low. 

“When Pedro heard of his father’s death—it was a long time 
afterwards—he came home. He was weary of wandering, he said, 
and longed for a home and a family. Cosme welcomed him with open 
arms; and well he might, for the prodigal returned with pockets as 
full as his heart. He set to work to restore the family. He cleared 
off the mortgages, he bought back the alienated estates, he rebuilt San 
Hilarién ; at least he repaired the old house and built a fine new front 
part. Then he married Chola Vifia. It was a fine match from a 
worldly point of view, for the great Vifia estates adjoined those of San 
Hilari6n and more than doubled them, and Chola was sole heir. But 
Pedro, I am sure, was not thinking of the worldly advantage; he was 
in love with the girl, who was very beautiful. Old Vifia was nobody, 
you know. He had been a mayordomo or something, but he had under- 
stood the art of rolling up money. Ah, well! they had a great time, 
a great celebration. First the marriage at the Vifias’ and afterwards, 
at San Hilarién, the most splendid féte these islands have ever beheld. 
Pedro spared no pains. He had brought from the Orient a number 
of wonderful colored lanterns of cockled paper which you can com- 
press to a plate or open out to a balloon. These were hung every- 
where over the trees, the shrubs and vines in the gardens, answering 
the blaze of wax candles within the house. Then there were little 
pagodas of garlanded flowers, and artificial grottos with unexpected 
little fountains and goldfish-basins. A fine pageant. The whole 
night long the revelry continued, and late in the morning, jaded with 
the day, we all sped home like spent bacchantes. 

“ It was all, to our untutored Island imagination, a fairy vision in 
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the midst of which she for whom it had been created moved like a 
young goddess. She was certainly the most beautiful child I ever saw, 
—she was scarcely more than a child, and just out of her convent 
school,—and carried herself with the unconscious grace of a young 
fawn. 

‘“‘Other men besides Pedro were in love with her. As for the bride- 
groom, I never saw a man more radiant. His plain face was fairly 
transfigured. He went about from one to another, saying over and over 
again, ‘ Ah, well, will you not congratulate me? and few hearts could 
have refused him. One other man there was more detrimentally in- 
toxicated with joy. That was old Vifia. He had peasant blood in 
him, you know, and this great alliance turned his head. He went 
about like a clown at a country fiesta with bumpers of champagne, 
drinking with whoever would drink with him, and in a boozy gambol 
fell into one of Pedro’s fanciful fountains. The chill he got then set- 
tled him, in fact, for a few months later he died of it. You would 
suppose this event would have been a black cloud upon the newly 
married couple; but nothing could dim such happiness. They lived 
in one perpetual honeymoon—inwardly ; outwardly they lived quite 
splendidly in the new part of San Hilarién, while Cosme and his 
family continued to occupy the old. 

“ And then there came a day——~” don Camilo paused, and a gray 
cloud seemed settling over his yellow face, while his voice dropped into 
even a lower key—‘a day, an early morning, when Pedro was found 
at the bottom of his own garden with a knife through his heart.” 

“ Ah—h—h!” Barcelén was leaning eagerly forward, more ex- 
cited even than the narrator. 

“You are shocked, horrified? Who would not be? Murders are 
rare in these islands. We are not like you hot-blooded Catalans who 
punctuate your speech with your knife-blades ; we are a peaceable folk. 
No wonder that voor child, his wife, went raving from that moment. 
She was near hex time, poor thing, and she soon died in giving birth to 
a miserable creature, too deformed in body and mind, I am told, for 
any one even to see. It has also died since, I think.” 

“ But the murderer-—who committed the murder?” Barcelén was 
hot and cold by turns. 

“ Ay! who committed the murder? That was the question. So- 
ciety was in an uproar. Vigilance exhausted itself; but it was not 
very difficult to fasten the crime upon one Juanico Machado. He had 
been in love with the young wife, and was known to be on bad terms 
with the husband. And then there was the coincidence of his having 
embarked that very night for Spain to rejoin his regiment,—for he was 
a military man, at home on leave. The matter was well settled so. All 
the world accepted it.” 

“And the man? Was he tried? Did he not deny the charge?” 

“ He couldn’t, poor fellow, because, you see, he went at once to the 
Mexican war and was killed in his first battle.” 

“Don Camilo,” said Barcelén, slowly, and with an intensity of 
which he was not himself aware, “you do not believe that this man 
committed this murder. You have your own opinion.” 
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“ Possibly.” 

“Then who—who—who ?” 

Don Camilo raised himself suddenly upon his elbow. His face 
changed. An almost malignant expression took possession of the 
gentle, cloistered eyes. 

“Who should it be,” he cried, fiercely, “ but the man who would 
profit most by his death, who has profited most ?” 

“Good God!” Barcelén leaped from his chair, and then sank down 
again. He had seemed.all along to be divining the truth, yet its utter- 
ance inexpressibly shocked him. The atmosphere of the dim, shut- 
tered apartment seemed heavy and oppressive, as if really freighted 
with impalpable presences evoked by don Camilo from a vision of the 
past. A French clock upon a distant table struck the hour, ringing 
out the strokes slowly and sonorously, one by one. An eternity seemed 
to elapse. Outside, through the sluiceway in the street, the waters 
were hurled in miniature cataract, the noise of which seemed rushing 
fires through Barcelén’s heated brain. Inside, the silence was broken 
only by the breathing of the two men, one excited and stertorous, the 
other almost extinguished. Don Camilo had sunk down among his 
pillows, wan and motionless, his eyes closed. The doctor roused him- 
self with an effort. His professional manner returned. 

“T have let you talk too long,” he said. He went again to the 
panelled cupboard, and rummaged out a bottle of cordial, a glass of 
which he carried to the bedside. 

“ Drink this,” he commanded. 

Don Camilo opened his eyes, smiled, and obeyed, while Barcelén 
readjusted his pillows. 

“ Then,” remarked the doctor, almost as if casually, “as I under- 
stand, all the Montemayor estates practically belonged to don Pedro?” 

Don Camilo nodded. 

“ And. they would therefore all belong lawfully to his daughter ?” 

Don Camilo nodded again. 

“ Yes,—if she were living—and rational.” He seemed sleepy and 
indifferent. 

Barcelén leaned a little closer ; his breath quickened. 

“ Suppose now, don Camilo, that the world had been misinformed ; 
that this girl not only lived, but was really rational; and that a man 
had by some artifice come to know her and madly love her: what 
would be his course? Could he lawfully defy the family? Could he 
establish the uncle’s infamy ?” 

Don Camilo’s eyes were suddenly opened wide and fixed scruti- 
nizingly upon his companion. 

“You surely do not dream of such a folly ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Oh, no, no. I do not even know the family. I am supposing a 


Don Camilo became once more strongly agitated. He raised a 
bony, tremulous forefinger and shook it solemnly in the doctor’s face. 
“T should bid such a man beware how he crossed the will of Cosme 


de Montemayor.” . 
“Thank you,” said the doctor, quietly. He settled his patient 
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once more, bade him compose himself and sleep, and then went out 
into the street, where the waters, like fate, were pouring down their 
ceaseless and relentless stream. His heart was heavy within him. As 
he crossed the plazuela before the new church and passed down beside 
the convent of the Carmelites, the chapel bell began to toll for the de- 
parture of some cloistered soul, while from within were wafted faint 
echoes of a muffled chant. They seemed fitting chimes to his sombre 
thoughts. 

As if carefully mapped out upon a chart, the march of events lay 
clear before him. Not a link was wanting; the missing motive of all 
was laid bare. The past gloomed like a mephitic pool, dark with 
blood ; the future—as far as Richard was concerned—presented as 
impenetrable a front as a wall of adamant; no opening anywhere. 

It was not likely that the unscrupulous master of San Hilarién 
would sacrifice the ambitions of a lifetime to the insane passion of a 
boy, a foreigner at that; it was more probable that he would continue 
to sacrifice the fragile existence which still shadowed his way. 

As Barcel6n reached the hotel, a man came hastily out from the 
shadow of the sagudn. It was old don Ramon Pinto. 

“ Ah, sefior doctor, well met. I have just been looking for you. 
I have this day returned from a little trip to Realejo. Have you visited 
your English friend lately ?” 

“No,” replied Barcelén, clutched by a fresh anxiety. “Is any- 
thing wrong ?” 

Don Ramén wagged his big head from side to side with grotesque 
solemnity. “Who knows? who knows? He looks badly, and my 
brother says he walks his room all night. Then he eats nothing,—the 
merest pisquito,—and when they brought him -the asses’ milk to drink 
in the morning he threw it out of the window. Santa Maria madre! 
such a spirit as these English have!” 

“T will ride over and see him to-morrow,” said the doctor,—a 
resolution which he was, however, unable to put into execution. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


PREPARATIONS for the wedding went rapidly forward at San 
Hilari6n. It was don Cosme’s idea that before the world had a chance 
to dissect the somewhat complicated circumstances which led up to this 
marriage it should be set wondering over the accomplished fact. Ir- 
revocable acts excite less comment than the ebullition which precedes 
them. The earth rolls steadily on, dropping events ever behind it, to 
be forgotten before something new. 

The marriage was to be quite splendid, but also rather private. 
The dignity of his son demanded the one, the circumstances of his niece 
the other. Only a few of the nearest relations were to be invited—at 
the last moment, so that they should have no time to talk; but in the 
kitchen and in the parlor servants were kept busy with preparation. 
There was no time to prepare special wedding garments, and dofia 
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Elvira’s own bridal gown—a grand affair in a mode of the First 
Empire—was drawn out and refashioned to fit Chola’s slender figure. 
This dress had been carefully preserved for Rosa, but, as Rosa seemed 
to be going to have no use for it, dofia Elvira reluctantly assigned it 
to Chola. 

In all this bustle and business the person least consulted and appar- 
ently least concerned was the bride elect. Poor Chola wandered lan- 
guidly and indifferently from room to room like a restless ghost, sunk 
into an apathy from which nothing and no one aroused her. No one, 
indeed, tried to do so. Even Rosa’s somewhat negative friendship 
seemed to have suffered a certain chill. Perhaps she too had been 
perusing the family documents. The fierce glare of day was proving 
too scorching for the white-souled, night-born blossom ; it was inevita- 
ble that it should shrink and wither. Each day, almost each hour, 
Chola drooped a little more. The mists through which her spirit, love- 
led, had groped to the light were settling down again upon her. One 
by one—though she did not know it—the lights within were going out. 
She did not suffer as the robust suffer in acute, self-conscious rebellion 
at the inevitableness of fate. Hers was rather the submission of the 
dumb beast which droops and endures, mute and dry-eyed, questionin 
neither whence the pain comes nor whither it will lead. Her sind, 
stultified in its waking hours, relapsed to somnambulism. 

One night dofia Elvira started suddenly from sleep, as one does 
with the subconsciousness of an alien presence. In one corner of the 
immense bedchamber an oil night-lamp flickered in its socket, send- 
ing faint rillets of light amid the fantastic shadows all around it. All 
the farther end of the room was wrapped in a vast obscurity. In the 
centre of this gloom, seeming to the terrified lady’s vision to assume 
gigantic proportions, stood a tall, ghost-like figure. The features were 
not visible, but out of the dusk two eyes gleamed strangely upon her. 
The figure’s arms were lifted and stretched towards her, seeming to wave 
solemnly and menacingly. 

Dofia Elvira cowered back among the bedclothes and covered her 
eyes. These ancient walls held more than one secret-of ancient wrong ; 
some of them were known to the mistress of San Hilarién, and made 
her suddenly shudder. Which of these defrauded spirits was returning 
now to cry for justice? 

“Cosme!” she gasped, hysterically, shaking her husband by the 
arm, “ Cosme!” 

Don Cosme rubbed his eyes and sat up suddenly in bed. “ What 
is it?” he demanded, with the active suspicion of a man always upon 
his guard. 

“Do you perceive nothing?” asked his wife, agitatedly. 

“ Nothing.” 

Dofia Elvira uncovered her eyes and peered shrinkingly into the 
darkness. She too could see nothing. 

“There,” she whispered, “over there in that doorway. An appari- 
tion ; so terribly tall and white and ghastly. Ay Dios mio de mi vida! 
I shall never forget it.” She wrung her hands. 

Don Cosme rose hastily, with a swift suspicion. Taking the wink- 
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ing night-lamp in his hand, he hurried into the room beyond, which 
had been assigned to Chola. 

The girl lay carelessly flung across her bed, silent and motionless, 
only a faint, moth-like respiration betraying that she lived. 

Don Cosme stooped over the sleeping figure and scrutinized it. 
The dull light seemed to enhance the almost livid color of Chola’s skin. 
A wan, wistful, evanescent smile flitted over her features, as if in dreams 
she beheld mirages of that which eluded her by day. Her whole being 
seemed to exhale an angelic helplessness, a reproachful melancholy, 
which perhaps held a certain sting for the man who contemplated her. 
He shrank quickly away. 

“Go to sleep,” he said crossly to his wife as he hurried back to 
bed, ¥ and don’t make a fool of yourself and me with your silly night- 
mares.” 

Upon the morning of the eventful day the old priest who had served 
as lifelong safety-valve to the Montemayor conscience came down to San 
Hilarién to confess Chola and prepare her spiritually for the impending 
sacrament. Chola had received very little religious instruction, truth 
to say. Her intellect had been considered too defective for the strict 
rigors of religion; only its elements had been unfolded to her. She 
knew nothing of sin or confession. The old padre frightened her and 
made no headway. He was not an unkind man, but he had the hard- 
ness and narrowness of his creed ; moreover, the Montemayors were old 
and valuable clients. 

When he had paralyzed Chola into silence, he released her and went 
to shake his head at don Cosme. 

“A very limited intellect, sefior don Cosme, a very limited intellect. 
Indeed, I could get at nothing. Are you not making a mistake, my 
son? Is not the poor child really—aha—ahem 2?” He tapped 
his own bald pate, which the tonsure had entirely absorbed to itself. 

“No, no,” interposed don Cosme, hastily. He had his own reasons 
now for wishing Chola to be held quite rational. “ But she is sensitive, 
and has seen nothing of the world. This excitement confuses her. If 
you should see her in repose you would find her quite natural, and— 
ahem—unusually charming. Shall we go and see to the decorations in 
the chapel ?” 

The old chapel—never used except once a year when the small féte 
of San Hilarién was punctiliously celebrated—had been aired and 
cleaned ; also a few repairs placed upon the high altar, which would be 
presently decorated with the tall silver candlesticks and the sacred ves- 
sels brought down by the priest in a chest upon the back of a mule. 
The dingy walls were draped with hangings of crimson ; between them 
workmen were tacking up garlands of flowers and green boughs, which 
other workmen were bringing in. There were also enormous baskets 
of shredded flower-petals to be cast, at the right moment, upon the 
pavement before the feet of bride and bridegroom. Don Cosme and 
the priest moved here and there, directing and instructing. 

A woman who had been scrubbing the tiled floor of the sacristy 
approached the reverend father with many obsequious bows and offered 
him a small shining object. 
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“T found it in a crack between the tiles. It was stuck so fast I 
could hardly get it out. Your mercy will pardon if I have injured 
it.” 

The priest inspected the trinket with a puzzled air and then handed 
it to his host. Don Cosme started. He recognized it as a small fob 
ornament which Richard Barr had worn. 

“That fellow here!’ he muttered, with a half-suppressed oath. 
“How was it possible?” Ah, the master of San Hilarién was none 
too soon in making all matrimonially sure, since even the family sanctu- 
ary seemed to play him false. 

In dofia Elvira’s room the last touches were being put to the cos- 
tume of the bride as well as to those of her aunt and cousin. Dofia 
Agustina, dofia Elvira’s stately sister, had come from her home in 
Laguna to add the lustre of her presence to this occasion. The other 
guests were to arrive later. She fingered the gossamers half enviously. 

“Are not these beautiful clothes, Chola?” she said to the girl. 
“You ought to be a very grateful child indeed to have such beautiful 
things bestowed upon you.” 

hola gave her a phantom smile, as if she had heard her in a dream, 
and then strolled listlessly away. 

“Quite silly, quite silly,” muttered dofia Agustina, looking after 
her. “And why did you tell me she was handsome? She looks like 
a marble image.” 

“Do you wonder,” sighed dofia Elvira, “that I mourn over my 
darling son ?” 

“ Humph !” responded her sister, equivocally. Dofia Agustina did 
not admire her nephew as much as his parents could have desired, but 
she considered this match satisfactory and on the whole befitting. 

“The girl won’t live long; she looks unhealthy,” she added, con- 
solatorily. 

Hither and thither drifted the little bride, like a homeless waif, 
here hustled aside by a hurrying servant, there shrinking from noise 
of slamming doors or trampling feet. Thus she found herself at 
length in don Cosme’s own private apartment. Some dingy family 
portraits looked stonily down upon her from the walls. They had seen 
endless processions of iron-hearted Montemayors come and go, and they 
had no pity. In one place there was a massive mahogany cabinet full 
of shelves and secret drawers, wherein reposed the family archives. 

Ah, little Chola, if you could only have known of some of the 

apers which lay within! If you could have grasped their purport ! 
ff you could have laid violent but lawful hands upon them and spirited 
them away to those who could have used them for your salvation! 
But Chola did not know. She only thought the great cabinet with its 
ancient carvings ugly and repulsive, like most of the things in her 
uncle’s grand house. 

She dropped at length into don Cosme’s own chair and idly fingered 
the objects scattered upon his writing-table. 

There was a silver tray, full of quill pens, the ink upon whose nibs 
was not yet dry, for don Cosme had that morning been closeted with 
his attorney, making out and signing, as Chola’s lawful guardian, mo- 
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mentous documents. There was the still unextinguished taper with 
the sealing-wax, and lying pretentiously beside them the great Monte- 
mayor seal, a lion couchant upon a halberd, and below the Latin motto 
“ Hodie mihi, cras tibi.” 

These things Chola took up one by one in the dull, mechanical way 
in which she was doing everything. The dark cloud upon her spirit 
deprived her of volition. While she had no real comprehension of 
her impending doom, she felt a suffocating sense of disaster upon her. 
A childish voice behind her roused her. 

“ Sefiorita, sefiorita.” 

Chola slowly turned her head. Little Pepillo, the gardener’s 
grandson, stood in the doorway. He was evidently decked in holiday 
attire, and was smiling broadly. His arms were full of a confusion 
of flowers. 

“T have been looking everywhere for you, sefiorita,” he repeated. 
“You are going to be married, is it not so? Abuelito says I may 
stand by the doorway and see you. See, I too have brought you some 
flowers. They are from your own garden. I thought you would like 
them. There are no more diamelas now, but the jasmine still blos- 
soms. You love the jasmines too, sefiorita ?” 

A sudden penetrative agitation shook the girl. She snatched the 
fragrant mass from his arms and buried her face in it. Tears, which 
even her misfortunes had not drawn from her, started to her eyes and 
fell in dews among the blossoms. 

“My jasmines, my jasmines, my jasmines!” she murmured over 
and over again. 

The force of association, the sight of her humble playfellow, whom 
she had not met since that happy morning when conscious love had 
rehabilitated the world for her, produced a sudden mental congelation, 
a focussing of thought which had been only nebulous before. Ricardo! 
if she could but reach Ricardo! : 

“ Pepillo, will you do something for me?” 

“ Anything, sefiorita.” 

“Truly? And never tell any one about it ?” 

“ Never, sefiorita.”” 

Chola wheeled back to the writing-table and seized a sheet of paper. 
Dipping a pen in the ink, she fell excitedly to writing. 

“ Ricardo mio,” she wrote, “ why do you not come to me? I have 
waited for you, but you do not come. My heart issad. Something is 
going to happen. MHasten to me, my Ricardo, hasten to your Chola.” 

This brief script was the first real letter Chola had ever written. 
The hasty characters were almost undecipherable ; the spattering quill 
made many blots, but every blot was freighted with a pathos of its 
own. With trembling fingers she deluged it with blotting-sand and 
then folded the paper. 

Some irony of fate induced her to notice the sealing materials at 
hand. Making seals had been one of her favorite amusements with 
Richard. A moment more and a pool of wax blazed upon the sheet ; 
then the great Montemayor seal was pressed upon it: “ Hodie mihi, 
cras tibi.” 
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This precious document finished, it was laid in the little fellow’s 
hands. 

“Go away up to the Villa, Pepillo,” said Chola, “ go to the fonda 
and ask for the English gentleman there. Give him this. Give it 
only to him, not to any one else; give it into his own, own hands. 
And oh, Pepillo,” she added, in a piteous little whisper which was 
almost a cry, “do not lose a moment, but run, run, run, run !” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


BaRcELON had left the hotel circle early and gone alone to his own 
room. Conversation irritated him. For the first time his sane and 
cheerful spirit was perturbed and clouded. There was an indescribable 
depression upon him, an eerie foreshadowing of he knew not what. 
He closed his shutters to the waning twilight, drew forward his table, 
and lighted the two candles which stood upon it; then he laid out 
pens and paper. He had already made up his mind to withhold, for 
the present, from Richard the disclosures which don Camilo had that 
afternoon made to him, but it seemed to him advisable to jot it all 
succinctly down upon paper while it was glowing inhis memory. Yet 
he did not begin to write. He sat with his head upon one hand, ab- 
sorbed in melancholy revery. The lighted cigar pendent from the 
other hand smouldered to ashes and went out. Curiously enough, his 
mind had wandered back to his student days at Barcelona, when he 
had been bitten with a taste for alchemy and other occult science and 
had rummaged out from the college library some musty volume, half 
mysticism, half poetry. A legend there had caught his fancy, and, 
long forgotten, with whimsical insistence returned upon him now. The 
story was one of an Eastern magus who, searching for that crux of all 

hilosophers and charlatans fils =the secret of life—stumbled at 
ength upon the fugitive and precious elixir, so ethereal that only a 
magic flask of unspeakable transparency was fitted to contain it. This, 
departing on a journey, he bequeathed to a disciple with the most 
mystic of instructions. A crude touch would shatter it, a single heated 
human breath dissipate the contents. But the disciple, filled with 
sudden greed, desirous of absorbing to himself alone all this immortal 
essence, snatched with unholy laste at the phial—and, lo, there was 
nothing there! 

Suddenly Barcelén raised his head and listened. There was a 
hasty, familiar step in the corridor outside, a clank of spurs. The 
door was flung open; a man entered. Barcelén leaped to his feet. 

“Ricardo!” Then, as he scrutinized his visitor more closely, he 
added, “ Good God, Ricardo, is it you?” 

“Yes,” answered Richard, with a hoarse, unnatural laugh, “ it is I. 
Are you not glad to see me?” Closing the door, he flung his riding- 
gloves upon the table and himself into a chair, while the doctor con- 
tinued to look at him with undisguised amazement and alarm. In- 
deed, it was difficult to believe that so few days could have made such 
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ravages; but Richard’s was one of those mobile natures in which the 
physical becomes rapidly the mirror of the mental. His ruddy cheeks 
were sunken and pallid, except for a single ominous hectic spot burning 
upon each of them. His eyes were cavernous and emitted a fitful 
light, a gaze both sombre and excited. His fingers played restlessly 
with his riding-whip. It was evident that he was at the highest pitch 
of nervous intensity. 

“ Benito,” he said, still with the same unpleasant, overwrought 
accents, “do you believe in visions? No, you do not; I have often 
heard you laugh them to scorn; yet you would not laugh if you had 
seen such things as I have seen. They would be stamped in blood 
upon your soul.” 

Barcel6n had been seized with an apprehension for Richard’s 
reason ; at the same time something collected, through all his excite- 
ment, seemed to proclaim that the young Englishman was still master 
of himself. The doctor drew up a chair and seated himself, then laid 
his hand upon Richard’s, hoping by his cool touch to control the fiery 
tumult within. 

“ Of course I will believe, Ricardo mio. Tell me.” 

“Tt was in the night; everything happens to me in the night. I 
have not slept very well, and have been peevish and stupid. Last 
night I was lying awake, thinking of my darling, when suddenly I 
saw her. She stood in my very apartment, just as upon the first night 
I saw her. Her long hair was loose as then. Her face was terrible, 
—so drawn, so wan, so pale! She stretched out her arms towards me: 
her great eyes burned into mine with fires of terror and entreaty. I 
sprang from my bed and searched the room. I ran to the casement. 
Nothing ; nothing but the darkness and the stars and the serenity of 
the night. Benito, it was such a terrible passion of entreaty! Ah! I 
know that she is in peril, I know that she needs my help. I must go 
to her, were it through hell.” ; 

He rose, and with long agitated strides began to pace the room. 

“It is not for myself that I want her; you know that, Benito. 
God knows I would give her up in a moment if I could be assured it 
was for her happiness. Oh, yes; and if I beheld her lying dead before 
me I could almost rejoice that she was free. It is the fear—the fear 
that goads me to madness. They have such power to torture that 
tender spirit. I must see her free—fulfilled. Why, she has not yet 
begun to live.” ° 
. The doctor took Richard by the arm, and led him gently back to 

is seat. 

“Have you dined to-day, Ricardo?’ he inquired, irrelevantly. 
Richard waved him impatiently away. Barcelén left the room, re- 
turning presently with a servant who bore a tray of food. This was 
spread upon the hastily cleared table. 

“You must eat, Ricardo,” declared the doctor, with authority. 
“Nothing can be done fasting, and you will destroy your own power 
toact. Come, I will eat with you. Then we will consider what it will ~ 
be wise and safe todo. [ will stand by you, never fear; but we must 
be rational ; we must not conduct ourselves like madmen.” | 
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Richard suffered himself to be persuaded, and the two men sat 
down opposite to each other, making a feint both of eating and of con- 
versing. Presently Richard laid down his knife and fork. - 

“‘ What is that?” he asked, with a return of his old manner. Out-_ 
side there was a sound of altercation. A tap came at the door, and the 
servant re-entered the room. 

“I beg a thousand pardons for disturbing you, sefiores, but there 
is outside a brat—a lizard of a boy—who swears he will see the Eng- 
lish gentleman. I told him he was at the table, that he could not be 
disturbed Ah, rapscallion!” This last ejaculation was addressed 
to the lizard of a boy, who had himself entered without further cere- 
mony. 

Pepillo was weary and travel-stained from his wandering, for the 
way from San Hilarién to the Villa is a long one for short legs, and in 
the strange town he had more than once lost his way. Dust had set- 
tled into every crease of the once spotless shirt and daubed the dews 
of sweat upon his heated little visage. He was hatless and breathless ; 
but he made a little bow worthy of a courtier as he laid in Richard’s 
hand Chola’s crumpled letter. 

“From the sefiorita,” he said, as if delivering the mandate of a 
princess. 

Richard glared for a moment at the seal, and then with trembling 
fingers tore open the letter. 

“There,” he cried, casting it into the doctor’s lap, “you see! It is 
true she is in peril—she calls me.” He sprang to his feet in a fury of 
excitement. ‘My horse!—do not unsaddle my horse; bring him to 
the door again at once; do you hear?” His voice had grown hoarse 
and almost inarticulate with agitation. He was gesticulating violently 
to the gaping man-servant. 

“ Ricardo,” said Barcelén, authoritatively, “ you must control your- 
self. I am going with you, but you must keep yourself cool. I will 
not answer for anything if you do not.” Then, turning to the servant, 
he added, “ Ask don Manuel to lend me his gray mule, and have my 
horse saddled at the same time. Sefior don Ricardo’s horse is too tired 
for another gallop. Lose no time.” 

As the two horsemen clattered out over the pavements of the Villa 
and down the long San Hilarién road, the ringing of their horses’ hoofs 
kept time to their hurrying thoughts. Only once or twice Richard 
groaned in a low tone, as if to himself, “If we should be too late!” 

It was not very dark. The waning moon had not appeared yet 
above the mountains, but an immensity of stars, seen only in those 
clear latitudes, made the whole heavens luminous. — 

At the little rise which immediately approaches the chapel and gate 
of San Hilarién, the spot where stand the three rugged Lombardy pop- 
lars, Richard drew up violently, and, flinging himself from the saddle, 
ran hastily forward. It was evident that the chapel was occupied. 
Light gleamed dimly from the high, dingy slits of windows, and one 
could catch a dull confusion of voices within, like the remote murmurs 
of the sea. Atthe same moment a wicket in the chapel door—the same 
by which Richard had so often entered Paradise—was thrown open, 
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casting upon the obscurity without a wide wedge of dazzling light. 
A man rushed swiftly forth and collided with the Englishman with a 
force which threatened to throw them both to the ground. In another 
moment each recovered himself and resumed his way. Barcelén had 
also hastily dismounted, and was tying the bridles of the two animals 
—who were indeed too spent with their mad run to think of escaping— 
to the lower branches of the poplars. As the man, evidently a servant, 
ran past him, he sprang out and grasped him by the arm. 

“What is the matter up yonder? What do those lights mean ?” 

“Let me go. It is life or death.” 

“Tell me what is the matter.” 

. ©The bride has fallen in a fit at the very altar steps. I am going 
for a doctor. Let me go.” 

“T am a doctor. I am Dr. Barcelén, of the Villa. Take me in 
with you.” 

At the door Barcel6n paused a moment, dazed by the sudden light, 
amazed at the strange scene before him. The air of the chapel was 
heavy with incense and the smoke of the consecrated tapers. Knots 
of startled wedding guests and of frightened servants were clustered 
here and there. The priest in his sacerdotal garments and the little 
surpliced acolytes swinging their censers stood paralyzed, arrested in 
the administration of their offices. Before them all lay the little pro- 
tagonist, for once and forever absolved from the creeds of a world 
which had had for her neither charity nor guidance. 

In the midst of a carpet of flowers trampled by the feet of the 
agitated company, but still exhaling a faint, crushed perfume, lay the 
delicate human blossom, more lacerated even than they, in her depart- 
ing beauty more frail and pure. Above her, upon the high altar, 
flared and guttered the great wax lights, shedding a lurid glow over 
the faces of the circling multitude. Richard, in the whirlwind of his 
vehemence, had swept them all aside. He alone stooped over the 
prostrate figure, chafing the lifeless fingers, and, with a thousand pas- 
sionate and endearing phrases, conjuring Chola to answer him. 

But Chola did not answer. From the pallid face every sign of 
strain, of ineffectual effort, had fled; all was a holy serenity. The 
closed lids veiled forever those questions to which she had perhaps 
already found the key. She lay passive in Richard’s arms, more 
weirdly beautiful in death even than in life, a divinely silent statue. 

Barcel6n advanced hastily among the confused groups. “I ama 
physician. I am Dr. Barcel6én. Permit me,” he said. 

He knelt beside Chola, pressing his fingers to the nerveless wrist, 
and laying his ear against the unresponding heart. Then he looked 
u 


Pa Has she often had these turns?” he asked of Rosa Montemayor, 
who happened to be nearest. 

“Once before, but she came out of it sooner.” 

“She will never come out of this,” he said, briefly. He went to 
Richard and lifted him up, exerting in this final hour of anguish that 
high and controlling psychic force which had been really the ground- 
work of their intercourse, He was profoundly moved. His low voice 
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breathed with the solemnity of an organ tone through this grim theatre 
of tragedy, and fittingly closed the drama : 

“‘My friend, control yourself; compose yourself. We are in the 
presence of the Most High: God is liberating a human soul. Look 
upon her. Would you profane so beautiful a euthanasia? Remember 
your own words of this evening. Behold! she és fulfilled. She zs 
free. She has begun to live.” 
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GOLD-MINING IN NORTH AMERICA. 


i. thirst for gold is a disease that enters the blood of man and 

leads him to his destruction or to wealth, affluence, and happiness. 
Of all the bubbles that have excited the civilized world in ages past 
and present, that of the hunt for mythical gold-mines has been the 
saddest and most tragic. The whole history of the search for gold is a 
tragedy. It opened at the dawn of civilization, and its tale is but half 
told. The glittering story is just as alluring and just as deceptive to- 
day as when unfolded in the first chapter, and those willing to listen to 
its siren voice number as countless hordes as in the stirring days of the 
“ Forty-Niner,” when half a continent lost its head over the reports of 
the California gold-fields. 

The North American continent has had more than its share of the 
gold affliction. Locked securely within its rock-ribbed bosom untold 
millions of gold ore have been lying for countless ons, and its dis- 
covery by man has been a curse as well as a blessing. Where one has 
profited by its discovery a thousand have suffered and sacrificed health 
and happiness in pursuit of it. The world knows no greater tragedy 
than the story of the search for gold in North America. 

The Spaniards under Cortez set the pace when they penetrated the 
wilds of Mexico to find the fabulous wealth of the Aztecs. This 
opening chapter of blood and anarchy has been repeated in the rush for 
new gold-mines ever since, and, with slight variations, the stories are 
all alike. Climate, environment, and the character of the people give 
local setting to the pictures, and help to distinguish one from another ; 
but aside from these accidents the great tragedy moves on in one grand 
sweep, now gaining accelerated momentum in this country, now lan- 
guishing and halting in another, and suddenly developing new life and 
activity where it was supposed to be at a stand-still. No tale is suffi- 
ciently horrible, and no experience heart-rending enough, to arrest more 
than temporarily the progress of the mighty movement. The burst- 
ing of one bubble to-day makes room for the glittering attractions of 
another, and so the story goes merrily on, leading new victims to the 
sacrifice, and adding more spice and tragedy to the history of the 
human race. 

The fever of the California gold days is now breaking out afresh 
in another part of North America,—in the wild unexplored regions 
of the Klondyke. Where the mighty Yukon winds its sinuous course 
around the bases of snow-capped mountains, in a land where hot 
summers and interminably cold winters crush out the life of almost 
everything human, the mother lode of the great auriferous rocks which 
span the North American continent from Central America to Alaska 
has been laid bare. Here in that far-off, inaccessible land, where the 
torments of climate and insect pests rival those of any tropical jungle, 
the new El Dorado is located. The discovery of this immense gold- 
producing region comes as startling news to the world at large; but to 
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those who have followed the course of mining operations on this con- 
tinent it is not a surprise. It was only what many expected, and it was 
this very expectation which induced so many prospectors -to toil and 
labor in such a land of snow and ice. 

Gold-mining and gold-hunting in North America have always been 
of a twofold character. First have come the placer miners, those in 
search of the “poor man’s mine,”—a mine that takes only a few dollars 
of capital to work. With his pan and shovel, his pickaxe and scoop, 
the placer miner wanders over the face of the earth, prospecting for 
some rich mine that holds its precious product on the surface. Where 
some mountain stream has coursed down the granite sides of the hills, 
or washed deep gullies in the valleys, the placer miner looks for signs 
of gold. The erosion of the rocks by the running water is Nature’s 
method of unlocking the rich mineral from the bowels of the earth, 
and gradually quantities of the yellow metal are piled up at the bottom 
of some pool or gulch. Here the wandering placer miner applies his 
knowledge, and tests the contents of the sand and earth. The miners 
travel in pairs, and every stream and brook, every ditch and pool of 
water, must be examined as they journey across the trailless mountain- 
sides. The work is difficult, and the returns generally scanty and in- 
adequate ; but the dream of finding a rich placer mine lures the men 
on and ever onward, until they finally leave their bones to bleach on 
some lonely trail or at the bottom of some inaccessible ravine. 

When the washings show gold enough to warrant the men in es- 
tablishing a claim, they pitch their tent, and proceed to take out all 
the gold they can before the news of their discovery spreads. In their 
eagerness to secure the best-paying claim, they prospect up and down 
the stream for many miles, comparing the results of their washings at 
every point. Then they build more permanent works, erect sluices 
of wood, and turn the water into them to do the washing artificially. 
The gold-bearing portions of North America have been full of placer 
miners for years, and no fortunate prospector can hope to keep the 
secret of a good discovery long to himself. Others have their eyes on 
him, and at a signal they swarm about the new gold-fields like bees 
around a hive. Claims are rapidly staked out, tents and shanties are 
quickly constructed, and in a few days a new mining camp is in full 
activity. Mining cities have thus sprung into existence in less than 
two days, and when the placer mining ceased to pay they have been 
depopulated just as suddenly. ; 

The placer miner thus prospected over the whole of the United 
States, preceding the regular miners with machinery, who penetrate 
deep into mother earth after the precious metal. The miners with 
machinery represent the second system of gold-mining. The placer 
miner is content only with rich hauls; when the gravel and earth on 
the surface cease to produce a certain percentage per pan, he abandons 
the claim and hunts for new treasures. Like the Wandering Jew, 
he renews then his restless journeyings across the mountains and hills. 
Gold in large quantities may be taken out of the mine he has abandoned 
by those who come after with the capital and machinery to work it 
systematically and scientifically, but the placer miner does not regret 
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this nor envy those who toil in his abandoned claim. He looks only 
for gold on the surface, and he is unwilling to pay the price of labor 
for the treasures buried far below the ground. 

The placer miners have been the pioneers in the gold-hunting cru- 
sade in North America. They have prospected far and wide, and dis- 
covered all the new mines of value. Beginning in California in 1849, 
they worked the fields in that and neighboring States, and then spread 
out north and south. Without possessing an exact scientific knowledge 
of geology, these restless gold-hunters knew a lot of practical facts, 
which enabled them to precede even the scientists in the field of dis- 
covery. They knew, long before science had announced it to the world, 
that a great mineral reef, more or less rich in gold and silver deposits, 
ribbed the North American continent from the Isthmus of Panama to 
Behring Strait. It was the outcropping of this gigantic auriferous 
belt that made California such an El Dorado in 1849. The placer 
miners worked feverishly among the hills and mountains of the Pa- 
cific coast during the following two decades, picking up fortunes in 
diggings that penetrated no farther than a few feet below the surface. 
Then they spread out in all directions, including Colorado, Utah, South 
Dakota, Idaho, and Nevada, in their hunt for gold. 

After the old ground was thoroughly worked over, and the ad- 
venturous placer miners felt satisfied that no more money could be 
realized in gold-mining except through the aid of costly machinery 
and capital, they separated into two great divisions, and, still following 
the lead of the great mineral belt, turned their steps in opposite di- 
rections. One division worked southward, overrunning New Mexico, 
Arizona, Southern California, Mexico, and Central America. The 
other division advanced toward the North Pole, prospecting first in 
Idaho, Montana, Washington, and Oregon, and finally in Alaska and 
British Columbia. The advance couriers of this army of placer miners 
penetrated Alaskan territory ten years ago, and made important dis- 
coveries of gold. 

As early as in 1863 placer miners were finding gold along the 
Stickine River in what was then Russian America. The adventurous 
miners had penetrated to this cold region then in limited numbers ; 
but it was not until 1875 that the expectations of the advance couriers 
promised anything definite. In that year gold was discovered near 
Sitka, and shortly afterward some of the Hudson Bay Company’s men 
discovered rich deposits on the Yukon, in the vicinity of Fort Sel- 
kirk. Reports from other parts of the interior of Alaska started a 
general rush for the new gold-fields. In 1879 the celebrated gold- 
bearing ledges of Taku were discovered, and in 1881 a steamer with 
prospectors on board ascended the Yukon as far as Nuklukayet, where 
the men found diggings that averaged ten dollars per day for each 
man. But even this did not open up the country to the rush of 
miners, for the outcome of this trip was discouraging to prospectors. 
While the party admitted the existence of gold, it was reported that it 
could never be profitably mined, because of the severity of the climate 


and the lack of food. 
But there were brave and adventurous souls who were not to be 
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turned aside from their grim purpose of finding a fortune in the Alas- 
kan gold-fields. Old California placer miners, who had braved the 
dangers of a trip overland in the days when no trail marked the great 
plains, and when the journey was beset by a thousand and one risks, 
boldly plunged into the new country. They explored the Yukon and 
Stewart rivers, and found gold in large quantities ; they prospected the 
Big Salmon River in parties of two and three; they brought down 
gold in tin cans from Shitando River or Forty-Mile Creek, and estab- 
lished permanent quarters on the Klondyke, Koyukuk, and other rivers. 
In 1886 the miners on the Big Salmon marketed twenty-five thousand 
dollars’ worth of gold in one spring, and the Yukon placers in 1890 
— out between fifty thousand and seventy-five thousand dollars’ 
worth. 

After that the discoveries increased, and the deposits appeared richer. 
There was a general stampede for the interior. The placer miners 
were excited at the reports that up-river miners brought down to the 
coast; but all this time the reading public took little interest in the 
matter. The practical miners knew they were on the scent of a great 
discovery, and even men of science predicted that a new El Dorado 
would shortly be found in Alaska. In 1894 the miners of Forty-Mile 
and Birch Creek camps on the Upper Yukon washed out four hundred 
and nine thousand dollars, and in 1895 this output was nearly doubled. 

The record for 1896-7 is too well known to repeat. Every reader 
knows of the grand rush that has been made to the Klondyke. It 
began in August, 1896, when it was reported that richer placers were 
found on the Klondyke, or Throndiuk, an Indian name meaning water 
full of fish. It was a favorite fishing-stream for the Indians, and it 
enters the Yukon River fifteen miles above old Fort Reliance. It is 
estimated by government experts that the Yukon placers yielded in 
1896 about one million five hundred thousand dollars. The reports 
for the present year are so conflicting that nobody can estimate the 
probable yield, although it will run up into several millions. For 
the next year or two the placer miners will gather the surface gold 
from the Yukon fields with pick and shovel and pan, and then, when 
this proves no longer profitable, hydraulic mining will be attempted. 
This will be a difficult and expensive method of digging for the gold on 
the Yukon; but, should subsequent surveys show that the deposits are 
rich enough to warrant it, the capital, machinery, and miners will be 
readily found to undertake the work. 

Following the gold discoveries in California in 1847 the product 
of this precious metal in the United States reached the high-water 
mark, and for ten years the great Western mines yielded enormous 
sums in gold. But in time the boom subsided, the great mines became 
exhausted, expensive processes of obtaining the gold had to be resorted 
to, and a general decrease in the world’s supply of gold was threatened. 
The old mines were worked with improved machinery; the cyanide 

rocess for reducing gold was discovered ; and still the mines failed to 
yield two-thirds of the vast yearly production of the fifties. 

Although the gold production of the United States has been much 
lower than in those early mining days, the output has been steadily 
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gaining again since 1890. The total product of gold in the United 
States in 1896 was $53,088,000, a gain of 12.15 per cent. over that of 
1895, and more than 25 per cent. over that of 1894. This increase has 
been due to the discovery of new mines in Colorado, South Dakota, 
and Utah, and to the introduction of new machinery and processes 
of mining. By means of the patented cyanide process of reducing 
gold, many millions of dollars of gold are annually added to the 
wealth of the country. Old mines and dumps are being worked over 
by means of cyanide, and abandoned claims are being prospected again 
for the purpose of finding traces of gold that were formerly neglected 
and left untouched. The owners of the patent process are erecting 
mills on all the old gold-fields of the world, and the great Western 
mines, instead of being exhausted, are found to contain new and unex- 
pected riches when brought to light by this new process. 

In view of the important bearing of this process on the world’s 
supply of gold, especially on the North American continent, a few 
words of description may be interesting. After the placer miner has 
finished his work on a claim, he leaves behind him plenty of low-grade 
ore, which contains so little gold that he concludes it will not pay him 
to make further washings. It is here that the cyanide process comes 
in, and performs feats of magic. It takes all the riches out of the 
rocks and sands, and gathers thousands of dollars from mines aban- 
doned by the placer miners. 

Cyanide of potassium is a poisonous chemical, made from the hoofs, 
horns, and refuse of cattle. Its chief virtue is its wonderful affinity 
for gold. Two Scotchmen first discovered this peculiarity, and, real- 
izing the fortune that awaited them, had their gold-reducing system 
patented. When the cyanide of potassium is mixed in a certain way 
with water and pulverized rock containing gold dust, it will collect all 
the gold and hold it in solution for the miner to pick up. 

There are some twenty cyanide mills in operation in the United 
States to-day, and they are all kept busy sucking the gold out of low- 
grade ore. It is estimated that the new process extracts from 90 to 97 
per cent..of the gold out of all the rocks that pass through the mills. 
The broken rock, gravel, and stones that are sent to the cyanide mill 
appear to contain very little gold, and the old placer miner would 
despise them as unworthy of serious consideration ; but as they pass 
through the mill they yield thousands of dollars’ worth of pure gold. 
One mill is capable of reducing four hundred tons of gold ore a day, 
and, allowing only half an ounce of gold to the ton, the work of the 
mill would represent some two million dollars a year. 

The rocks and stones and gravel are carried to the mill, where they 
are ground and pulverized by means of powerful machinery. When 
reduced to the proper fineness, the ground rock is carried to enormous 
tanks, where it is to receive its cyanide bath. The cyanide is introduced 
into the tank mixed with water. One pound of cyanide is required for 
each ton of ore, and the operator must know how strong to make his 
solution. When the water and cyanide rush into the tank, they make 
a brownish mush; but this mush quickly takes form and produces a 
miracle. The cyanide melts the gold in the rocks and dust, and in this 
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liquid form the precious metal becomes a part of the solution. In the 
course of time the gold has all left the rocks, and is held in solution in 
the water. It is then only a question of separating this liquid from 
the crushed rocks to secure the gold. This is performed by running 
the water through a canvas sieve into another tank, carrying with it all 
the gold, and leaving behind the worthless rocks and stones. 

It is a typical golden stream that now flows away ; but to the eyes 
it contains nothing more precious than the refreshing virtues which we 
find in all clear, sparkling water. Nevertheless in the tank of water 
there is probably a thousand dollars of pure gold. Another chemical 
affinity of metals now comes in to release the gold from its cyanide 
prison. While held in solution, the gold has even more affinity for 
zinc than for cyanide, and if a piece of this metal is placed next to it 
an instant change follows. The gold will leave the cyanide solution 
and collect around the zinc. To produce a large surface on which the 
gold can collect, zinc shavings are made, and these are placed in the 
tanks or vats with the golden liquid. In this way the gold is sepa-. 
rated from the water and prepared for general use. 

Thus has chemistry come to the aid of the gold-miner, and en- 
riched the world with new supplies of gold never before dreamed of, 
making even the present output of the Klondyke placers small in com- 
parison. George Ethelbert Walsh. 
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a” everything the modern Greek does or says, there is to be detected 
a glance out of the corner of his eye to see if the rest of the 
world thinks he is acting as his ancestors would have acted. No na- 
tion believes that so much is expected of it as does modern Greece, and 
no nation could strive harder to fulfil those expectations. The modern 
Greek believes that the world is constantly comparing him to the an- 
cient Greek and is expecting him to take the same commanding position 
in modern civilization that his ancestor did in ancient civilization. 
Everything that brings back the outward symbol of the ancient life 
is hailed by him as joyfully as if it brought back the spirit of the 
ancient life. The revival of the Olympic games is more to him than 
a successful war. Every reconciling of the modern language to ancient 
usage, every substitution of an ancient word or construction for a 
modern one, is a matter of more gratification than the appearance of 
some literary masterpiece in the modern language. He looks forward 
to a time when once more Greece shall be a light to the nations, an 
eventuality whose crowning word of praise shall be not that Greece 
leads in the modern world, but that she resembles and equals her 
ancient self. 
With his intense pride in the past of his nation, with his every 


thought turned toward it, more grievous than the loss of provinces 
would be the successful demonstration of the theory that modern Greece 
is a changeling, a supposititious child, a cuckoo of Servian, Gothic, 
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Venetian descent, raised in the nest from which all the real Greeks 
had been thrown. With their national pride gone, forced to acknow- 
ledge that they are a foundling nation of unknown parentage, without 
a name they can justly claim, with no answer to the question, “ What 
kinship have you,—you with your curved nose, your black hair and 
eyes and swarthy face, your broad, squat figure, your drooping mous- 
taches,—what kinship have you with the towering, blond, red-haired, 
blue-eyed, straight-nosed, bearded Hellenes?” then may we well ex- 
pect to see Greece sorrowfully but unresistingly become a province 
of Russia, or of the equally probable successor of the Turk in the 
Byzantine dominions, the revived empire of Great Bulgaria, the 
unified Slavs of Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia, and Roumelia. 

The typical ancient Greek, the Greek depicted in sculpture and de- 
scribed in poetry, was tall and powerful. So peculiar to his race was 
his nose that the occasional occurrence of the same kind of nose among 
modern nations is called Grecian. No other nation, ancient or modern, 

‘shows this nose except in rare and sporadic instances. From the Greek 

sculptures we are led to believe that practically all ancient Greeks had 
this nose. The ancient Greek was a blond. His hair was of tightly 
clinging reddish curls. His eyes were blue. The modern Greek pos- 
seases none of the foregoing physical characteristics save the curly hair, 
which is dark. Indeed, no Indo-European nation is a more complete 
contrast to the general conception of the ancient Greek type. Ob- 
serving these things, it is not strange that a number of German scholars 
declared that the modern Greek is not a Greek, and that the ancient 
Greek has passed from the earth, well-nigh as extinct asthe dodo. At 
first thought, the evidence would seem to prove this theory conclusively. 
Not only does the modern Greek differ in physical characteristics from 
the type of ancient Greek as generally accepted, but there are historical 
grounds for believing that there is no kinship between the two. In the 
eighth century a plague devastated Greece, and Slavs and Albanians 
emigrated to fill the depopulated regions. This plague is supposed to 
have caused the disappearance of the Greek population and the sub- 
stitution of Slavs and Albanians. 

Sentiment as well as sound argument has caused the non-Greek 
theory to fail pretty generally of acceptance. No one likes to believe 
that the Greek race has passed from the earth, and, believing what they 
like to believe, scholars have rejected the theory, without any particular 
attempt to rebut its points. But it would seem easy to overthrow the 
theory, even where apparently strongest. “The modern Greek is 
physically dissimilar to the ancient Greek.” Is he? Was the so- 
called typical ancient Greek really typical? In certain respects Greek 
art was as conventional as is Japanese and Chinese art. May not the 
straight nose have been a conventionality of art, just as certain other 
peculiarities of Greek sculptural anatomy are unnatural conventionali- 
ties? Ifthe blond Greeks vanished from Greece because of a plague, 
why do we not find blond Greeks in Southern Italy, the old Magna 
Grecia, where Greek is spoken in some localities even to-day? Why 
not in the old Greek colonies of Sicily? Why not in Asia Minor, 
where a million Greeks live in the old seats of the race? Why not 
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among the Greeks of Constantinople, who have preserved their purity 
of race during all the centuries of Turkish rule? We could expect 
to find a few of the conventional Greek types in the old Phocian 
colonies of Southern France. But we do not. Everywhere it is the 
same swarthy, curly-haired race with the Levantine nose. 

No Slavs and Albanians have mingled their blood with the people 
of old Ionia and Magna Grecia. Other races have mingled with the 
Greeks of Southern France, but the Gothic and Vandalic waves of 
invasion in Italy were spent before they reached Southern Italy, and 
the Normans and Saracens, who came in later, were never actual 
settlers, only invaders. The modern inhabitants of Magna Grecia 
are practically pure Greek. And they resemble the modern Greeks so 
closely that we cannot tell whether the fruit-venders of our streets are 
Calabrians or from the Peloponnesus. The Greeks of Constantinople 
and Asia Minor are of pure descent, and they are said to show few or 
no instances of the conventional ancient Greek type. Either the con- 
ventional Greeks did not exist, or, what is more probable, they were a 
numerically small ruling class. At one time in Athens there were 
but twenty-one thousand citizens and four hundred thousand slaves. 
These twenty-one thousand were the nation. In Laconia there were 
thirty-two thousand Spartans and two hundred and twenty thousand 
helot slaves. The ruling classes may have been of a distinct race 
from the servile masses of the population. The twelve thousand 
Mamelukes represented Egypt in Napoleon’s time; a few thousand 
whites are practically the nation in more than one South American 
country. If the conventional Greek type did exist, it was confined to 
the very small ruling class, and, in the obliteration of the old orders 
during Byzantine and Turkish times, became mingled with and lost 
in the swarthy masses of the general population. It does not to-day 
exist anywhere that the descendants of ancient Greece are to be found. 

The Albanian and Slav immigration must have been small, for it 
did not appreciably affect the language, which it most certainly would 
have done had it been so extensive as is sometimes believed. It could 
not greatly affect the character of the nation, for the Albanians are a 
branch of the Greek race, and the Slavs, during centuries of residence 
in Byzantine lands, had absorbed some Greek blood. Taking all the 
evidence into consideration, it would seem that the modern Greeks can 
make good their claim to be lineal descendants of the ancient Greeks, 
speaking practically the same language, reproducing the same mental 
and physical traits. 

. Wardon Allan Curtis. 
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_ is a hag whom Life denies his kiss 
As he rides questward in knight-errant wise : 
Only when he hath passed her is it his 


To know too late the Fairy in disguise. 
Madison Cawein. 
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c was a little past noon, and Dr. Hector Felix turned from the non- 
descript piece of furniture which served him for a writing-desk, 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, stretched his legs, thrust his hands 
deep into his pockets, and plunged into a brown study which appeared 
to have the toes of his boots for an objective. Like other hermits, 
rural or urban, he was becoming a bond-servant to the imp of soliloquy, 
and his thoughts, flowing in a channel worn smooth by iteration, began 
presently to set themselves in words. 

“Three months gone, and it’s all theory and no practice yet. By 
Jove! at this rate I shall be my own first patient before long, with a 
complicated case of inanition on my hands. I believe I’d be tempted 
to throw Jerrald out of the window if I had him here; he’d deserve 
it for advising me to open up in this thrice-accursed town, where every- 
body’s too busy to get sick. And then I ought to be thrown out after 
him for taking his advice. Why in the name of common sense didn’t 
I go to Cuba when I had the chance? They do have an occasional 
epidemic down there.” 

He got up and tramped the floor moodily, stopping at every other 
turn to look down into the busy street commanded by the front windows. 
Unapolis was a thriving, bustling, strenuous, pushing Western city, 
—the first in the State, as its name boasted ; a city whose infancy as a 
village, and whose youth as a town, had been outlived in the shortest 
possible time. To the outward eye it had seemed a very Mecca for all 
and sundry aspiring pilgrims when Felix, fresh from a post-graduate 
course in an Eastern medical school, had rented the office in the Mars- 
ton Block and hung his modest sign at the foot df the stairway. And, 
by the same token, Unapolis appeared to be nothing lacking in business 
enterprise on better acquaintance; only there were no patients, and the 
office rent was due, and the small sum of money brought over from the 
last year in college was growing tragically inadequate. Glooming down 
at the crowds on the sidewalk, Felix began to rail again. 

“There’s a sample of what I have to contend with. In all that 
caravan of people there isn’t a single invalid, present or prospective,— 
not a blessed one. Why should there be? Invalids don’t get in the 
van of the rush to these new cities: it’s the fool doctors who do that 
Hello, who is this ?” 

A carriage had drawn up before the Marston Block, and a young 
woman was gathering her skirts preparatory to descending therefrom. 
Once on the sidewalk, she shook them out again and glanced up at the 
tin sign which had so far failed of its suasory purposes. In the mo- 
mentary backward toss of her head, Felix caught a glimpse of a piquant 
face sensitized by a suggestion of anxiety; but before he could analyze 
his impression he heard her step on the stairs, and he had barely time 
to sweep pipe and tobacco-bag into a drawer and to throw himself into 
a preoccupied attitude at the desk when the door opened to admit her. 
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“Dr. Felix?” she asked, tripping across the room in a little flutter 
of excitement. 

Felix rose, bowed, and placed a chair for her with the profound 
gravity of youthful professionalism. 

“Vm so. glad I found you in: I saw your card in the Times,— 
eight to twelve, you know,—and I was afraid you’d be gone. Tommie 
doesn’t seem well this morning, and I thought I’d come down and 
tell you about it.” 

For a moment Felix had an unspeakable fear that, after all, it was 
only a case of mistaken identity, but he ignored the unnerving sugges- 
tion, and asked, “Can you describe the symptoms ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, perfectly. He seems weak and listless, and he 
isn’t hungry ; then he’s very cross, and that’s unusual for him,—he’s 
so good-natured when he’s well.” 

Felix tried to look wisely inscrutable, caught himself in the act, 
and plunged into details in sheer self-defence. ‘ How long has he been 
ailing?” he asked. 

“Only this morning.” 

“ And how old is he?” 

“Let me see: he’ll be three next September.” 

“ Does he seem feverish ?” 

“ N—no; that is, I couldn’t tell if he was, could I?” 

bs Yes, I should think you might. I suppose you didn’t take the 
ulse ?’ 
‘i She smiled bewitchingly, and Felix rejoiced in her beauty and 
wondered at her unanxiety in the same breath. 

“T really never thought to try,” she confessed, with charming 
naiveté; “TI shouldn’t have the smallest idea where to look for it. 
Must you know about it?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Felix, assuming an air of indifference which was 
no index to his convictions in the matter. “I can prescribe for him 
on your description of the case, if you think it isn’t necessary for me to 
see him.” Felix was a young man, and he had as yet parted with none 
of the graduate’s assurance that medicine is an exact science, demon- 
strable by simple theoretical equations. 

The young woman blushed a little at the mention of a professional 
visit, and hastened to say, “Oh, I don’t think you need call; you’d 
laugh at me for my foolishness,—mamma says it’s foolishness; but I’d 
feel ever so much better if you’d prescribe for him.” 

Thus adjured, Felix turned to the desk and wrote a prescription. 
“Give him that as directed,” he said, folding the slip of paper and 
handing it to her ; “and since I’m not to see the patient, I should be glad 
if you would call in to-morrow and let me know how he is getting along.” 

She promised, and rose to go, turning at the door to hold up the 
folded slip of paper. ‘Is it awfully bad to take?” she asked. 

“No, not so very.” 

“T’m glad of that. I’m almost sure he’s never taken any medicine, 
and I suppose we’ll have a dreadful time with him.” 

It was considerably past the Unapolitan dinner-hour when Felix 
made his appearance at his boarding-house, but the elation consequent 
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upon the arrival of his first patient made him quite oblivious to the 
depressing influence of cold steak and coffee and watery boiled potatoes. 
On the whole, he was rather glad that he had the dismal table to him- 
self; it gave him an opportunity to go calmly over the details of the 
interview uninterrupted by the inconsequent talk of his fellow-boarders. 
Who was the fair incognita? In the flush of first successes a man cannot 
be expected to think of everything, and it had not occurred to Felix to 
make an entry in“his case-book until after his visitor had driven away. 
Beginning with the facts apparent, he set them down in their order. 
She was young; she was pretty—he had almost said beautiful, but the 
word suggested incongruous classical models, and he rejected it; the 
carriage—it was a private one—vouched for her station in life; and her 
breezy and slightly unconventional manner certified her of the West, 
Western. And the small patient? Who was Tommie, and what rela- 
tion did he bear to this charming young woman who confessed that she 
could not find his pulse? She could not be his mother ; the mere idea 
was repugnant to Felix, and he scouted it at once. His sister, then? 
Hardly, for in that case it would have been the mother and not the 
daughter who would have taken the alarm. It was rather puzzling 
when one came to think of it, but the perplexities were so far out- 
weighed by the satisfaction derived from the unquestionable fact that 
his practice had actually begun, that Felix was content to wait until the 
enigmatical part of the affair should unravel itself. 

Promptly at noon the following day the young woman called at the 
doctor’s office to report progress. 

“Your prescription worked just like a charm, doctor,” she said, 
enthusiastically. “We only had to give it to him twice, and this 
morning he seems as well as ever.” 

Felix bowed gravely, thinking less and less of the invisible patient 
and more and more of the personality of his visitor. 

“ But you don’t know what an awful time wé had making him take 
it,” she went on. “He fought and scratched like a littledemon! Just 
see here.” She pulled down her glove and showed him a minute 
scratch on the back of her hand. 

Felix looked, and his surprise at the impishness of the child was 
immediately swallowed up in stealthy admiration of the dainty hand 
held out for his inspection. 

“T shan’t have to give him any more of it, shall I?” she asked. 

“No, not if he seems to be all right again. But you should be 
careful of his diet for a few days. I suppose he has been eating every- 
thing that you do?” 

“Well, no, not exactly that,” she replied, hesitating, “ though, of 
course, he comes to the table and we’ve been giving him bits of any- 
thing he would eat.” 

“T supposed so. For the present, however, it will be better to feed 
him upon milk, and you may try some of the prepared foods, if you 
choose. ‘They’re all good.” 

She raise her eyebrows,—Felix remarked that they were beauti- 
a > and very delicately pencilled: “Do you think he will take 
them 
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“Oh, yes, I think so. You can put them in the milk, you know; 
and if you find that he particularly objects to one kind, you might try 
another.” 

“Thank you so much, doctor.” She was slipping the rings on her 
purse, and presently rose to place a five-dollar gold piece on the desk. 
* Will that cover your fee?” 

Felix smiled, and mentally added the word “rich” to his catalogue 
of descriptive terms, prefixing it with the derogative “new.” Then he 
was conscious of a twinge of shame at the thought that he had harbored 
the cynical suggestion, and hastened to make amends, 

“T couldn’t think of taking so much,” he protested, quickly. “ It 
was only a single office consultation, and the regular fee is one dollar.” 

He half expected that she would urge him, and was agreeably dis- 
appointed when she did not. 

“T measured it by my gratitude,” she said, simply. “If you won’t 
let me show it in that way, I shall get even with you by telling every 
one I know how successful you were.” 

“That would really be a great kindness,” he said, with unpre- 
= yom: frankness. “I am almost an entire stranger in Unapolis, 
and—— 

“And doctors can’t advertise,” she added, mischievously. “ Papa 
says it’s perfectly ridiculous. He made his money in real estate, you 
know, and he had to advertise. I shall let you know if Tommie gets 
bad again. Good-morning.” 

When she was gone Felix suddenly remembered that he had been 
so infatuated as to forget to ask her name, and the omission annoyed 
him for two whole days ; that is to say, until another carriage stopped 
at his stairway, and another lady, dressed in the stiffest of silks and 
in the extreme—the Unapolis extreme—of fashion, swept into his bare 
office. 

“Miss Raymer told me about you,” she began, abruptly, “and I 
want you to prescribe for my Grantie. I’m Mrs. Hugh Petherwell,” 
handing Felix a visiting-card. 

Then followed a desoription of a case which was not unlike the 
former, save that the pattent was six years old instead of three, and 
of a delicate constitution. Felix prescribed, bowed the rustling silks 
out, and had nearly shut the door in the face of a man who was trying 
to enter. 

“Tt’s all right, doctor ; don’t apologize,” said the new-comer, taking 
a chair so recently occupied by the lady of fashion, “I see you’re 
doctoring the Petherwells, and I thought I’d run up and give you a 
chance at me.” Whereupon he proceeded to give a circumstantial 
history of his ailment, which, as this narrative does not purport to be 
a physician’s case-book, shall be omitted here. 

- Let it be sufficient to say that the case was remunerative, and that 
its treatment was so far within the capabilities of the young practitioner 
as to bring an immediate reward in the coin .of success, and a more 
substantial return later on in the shape of other patients recommended 
to Dr. Felix by the grateful convalescent. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Petherwell found it necessary to call daily 
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for a week, and, as the Petherwells and their doings were of no little 
moment in Unapolis, Felix soon found that the spectacle of Mrs. 
Petherwell’s carriage making daily stoppages in front of his office was 
a recommendatory plant which sprouted, grew to maturity, and bore 
fruit with a celerity that put to shame the modern miracles of a Hindoo 
juggler. Within a fortnight he was obliged to rent the adjoining office 
for a consulting-room, and to indulge in the luxury of an office-boy. 
With these came more prosperity, new furniture, a horse and buggy, 
and a removal from the comfortless boarding-house to the good cheer 
of a modest club where dinner was served at dinner-time. 

Unapolis never did anything by halves. Almost from the beginning, 
society opened its doors to the rising young physician, and it would 
have opened them wider had Felix been less devoted to his profession 
and so more available in a gregarious sense. He used his social pass- 
ports sparingly, and when he did present them it was in the hope that 
he should somewhere meet Miss Raymer, but in this particular fortune 
was perverse. Though she was at no time much out of his thoughts, 
he had had speech with her but twice since the turning of the tide,—once 
when she had brought a friend to consult him professionally, and again 
when she had taken him in the carriage to see a pensioner of her 
father’s. The acquaintance ripened very distinctly on this latter occa- 
sion, and for a month thereafter Felix wrote fewer notes of regret ; 
though it may be said that his complaisance went unrewarded so far as 
its principal object was concerned. 

Indeed, fate, or whatever answers for that mythical personage in 
the prosaic affairs of nineteenth-century folk, seemed bent upon thwart- 
ing him in this; and he had begun to despair of ever getting upon , 
a conventional social footing with the Raymers, when Miss Margery 
suddenly brushed the difficulties aside by calling and inviting him to 
dine with them. This proceeding on the part of the young lady was 
certainly rather the reverse of conventional, but Unapolis was not 
Boston, and, besides, Miss Margery had her own reasons for giving the 
invitation in person. Dr. Felix and his professional successes had been 
the subject of a conversation that morning between mother and daughter, 
and Margery had said, “ Don’t you know, mamma, I believe it began 
with his prescription for Tommie? He looked awfully discouraged 
that first morning when I called, and I could see all along that he was 
trying to take it as a matter of course, when it wasn’t at all a matter 
of course.” 

Mrs. Raymer smiled inscrutably. “I should say it wasn’t, in 
Tommie’s case. Didn’t he laugh at you?” 

“‘No, indeed. He was as sober as a deacon. You would have 
thought he was prescribing for the Great Mogul.” 

A little spasm of dismay crossed the face of the elder lady, and she 
looked reproachfully at her daughter. 





“‘ Margery, dear, do you mean to say that you didn’t ig 

Margery blushed and hung her head. “No, mamma, I didn’t. I 
supposed of course he would know; but now I’m almost sure he 
never suspected. And oh, dear, that isn’t the worst of it: I’ve told 
Miss Brayton, and Aunt Fellmar, and Mrs. Petherwell, and I don’t 
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know how many others, meaning to help him, you know. I’m sure 
Mrs. Petherwell went to him about Grantie, because she spoke of 
it afterward, and said what a pity it waa—— Mamma, I shall cer- 
tainly have a fit if you don’t tell me quick what to do!” 

Mrs. Raymer smiled at her daughter’s vehemence. “I think we’d 
better begin to make friends with the enemy ; don’t you? Suppose you 
drive down-town and ask him up to dinner ; then we can see what’s to 
be done afterward.” 

Felix went, as a matter of course, and enjoyed himself acutely. 
Raymer the father was a preoccupied man of business, but happily 
lacking the Unapolitan faculty of giving the strenuous demon of the 
Exchange a seat at his own table; Mrs. Raymer was gracious and pal- 
pably hospitable ; and Margery was—to Felix she was simply herself, 
and that was quite sufficient. Only once during the evening did 
anything happen to remind Felix of the small mystery which hung 
about his first case. It was when he asked after his sometime patient. 
Mrs. Raymer bent lower over her embroidery-frame, and Margery was 
visibly moved. 

“Oh, Tommie, you mean ?” she said, catching her breath. “ Why, 
he’s—he’s gone to bed long ago.” 

Felix was too happy to be curious, and thereafter he was careful to 
avoid a subject which appeared to be embarrassing—not to say painful 
—to at least one of his entertainers. “Some charity child, I suppose,” 
he said to himself, “and Miss Raymer’s had time to recover from the 
fad and doesn’t like to be reminded of it.” 

It is altogether probable that, with the ample leisure of those first 
three months at his disposal, Felix would have been drawn into further 


"abstractions concerning Tommie and his identity when the events of 


that first evening at the Raymers’ came up for classification and re- 
trospective enjoyment; but, as matters went, there was little time for 
purely speculative divagations. On the contrary, the ban-dog of pros- 
rity pursued him so relentlessly that he was finally obliged to change 
is evening office hours, to the end that he might not be compelled to 
lessen the frequency of his visits to the house in Una Circle. Ina 
fortnight after his introduction to the family the housemaid knew his 
ring ; in three weeks the watch-dog saw the inevitable conclusion por- 
tending and began to abate his canine cursings, wagging amity when he 
heard Felix’s step on the gravel; in a month it was Margery herself 
who came to the door, and Mrs. Raymer no longer found it neces- 
sary to spend her evenings in the drawing-room. That Felix did not 
presently put his fate to the touch was due to a strain of chivalric 
sentiment which was slightly anachronistic in Unapolis. The Raymers 
were rich, while he was but a struggling young physician, struggling to 
some purpose, to be sure, but with the major portion of the battle- 
ground yet to be fought over. He would wait awhile, he said, until 
he could go to Mr. Raymer with arguments not based entirely upon 
the potentialities. 
ran the prudent intention; but the placid river, holding its course 
steadily in time-worn channels, recks not of the landslide which shall 
shortly transform it into an irresponsible torrent. Felix’s landslide 
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came to him one morning in the person of an elderly spinster who 
announced herself as Miss Melinda Brayton. She was followed by 


a coachman carrying a basket, which he deposited carefully on the . 


doctor’s table. 
“‘-You’re Dr. Felix, I suppose?” said the lady, interrogatively. 


Felix assented. 

“T’ve come to see if you can do anything for Napoleon,” she con- 
tinued. ‘“ He’s real sick, and I’ve been told you make a specialty of 
such things.” 

“Tell me about him,” said Felix, wondering who Napoleon was 
and what relation he bore to this hard-featured lady. 

“T brought him down, so you could see for yourself,” she said, 
brusquely, rising and uncovering the basket. 

Felix looked, and saw a small pug curled up on a dainty bed of 
cotton in the bottom of the basket. He thought it was a joke, but a 
glance at his visitor’s face assured him that she, at least, was not a party 
to it. Then he began to be annoyed. 

“There is some mistake, Miss Brayton,” he said: “ you have cer- 
tainly been misinformed. I am not a dog-doctor.” 

“Qh, you’re not?” the latent acidity in Miss Brayton’s nature 
found its way quickly to her tongue: “ you’re getting above it, I sup- 
pose. Perhaps you’ll tell me next that you never have doctored dogs 
and cats.” 

Felix rose and steadied himself by the back of his chair. “ Miss 
Brayton, will you be good enough to tell me who sent you to me?” he 
asked, with a look in his eyes that cowed her a little. 

“ Of course I will. Margery Raymer told me about it first; she 
said you cured her cat. And since that, I’ve heard that you treated 
Mrs. Petherwell’s dog.” 

“Miss Raymer !——”_ The indignity choked him. “ Excuse me,” 
he said, after a moment: “it’s all a wretched mistake. I’m very 
sorry I can’t serve you, but you must see that it would be quite 
impossible.” 

When Miss Brayton had departed, Felix had a bad quarter of an 
hour. His first impulse was to rush off to Margery with a heartful 
of demands and recriminations ; the second was to leave Unapolis at 
once and forever. Between the two he wore out a most harassing day, 
and it was unfashionably early in the evening when he rang the bell 
of the house in Una Circle. Margery admitted him, and when she 
saw his face she clung to the portiére and said to herself that-the 
murder was out at last. He turned upon her before they had taken 
three steps into the’deserted drawing-room. 

“Miss Raymer, will you be kind enough to tell me why you chose 
me for the victim of a practical joke?” he demanded. 

There was an awkward little pause, and then the house-cat came in 
and began to rub itself against Felix’s legs. 

“Oh, Tommie—scat !” cried Margery, in sudden consternation. 
“Indeed, Dr. Felix, I didn’t—I didn’t, and I can never make you 








understand how sorry I’ve been. I a 
Felix had walked all the way from the club in an atmosphere of 
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wrath, and he meant to be very severe and dignified ; but anger, even 
when crystallized in the vacuum-pan of wounded vanity, is still soluble 
in tears, and there were tears in Margery’s eyes. 

“Forgive me, Miss Raymer,—Margery ; it’s only because I love 
you that I care; and then I thought—lI believed it was intentional. 


. Can you forgive me?” 


Since it is manifestly impossible for one to talk audibly through 
the lapel of another person’s coat, Margery’s answer may only be in- 
ferred. That it was fully adequate to the exigencies of the crisis may 
also be inferred from the fact that Felix was presently able to treat the 
affair with a fine assumption of levity. 

“If I hadn’t been so completely infatuated that morning I might 
have guessed,” he said. 

“And then you would have sent me packing, just as you did poor 
Miss Brayton, wouldn’t you ?” 

Felix reflected fora moment. “I’m not so sure about that. You 
see, I was very poor just then; and, besides, you’re not Miss Brayton.” 

While he was speaking, the cat came in again and sat with his tail 
curled around his toes at a respectful distance from the sofa. 

“Come here, Tommie ; come,” said Felix, enticingly ; but Tommie 
had been rebuffed, and he stood aloof. 

“Come, Tommie, come,” echoed Margery ; “come here and get ac- 
quainted with Dr. Fe—— Oh, Hector !”—with a little gasp of dismay 
—“what shall we do if people find out and—and make a wretched 
pun on your name?” 

Felix the physician smiled rather grimly at this, but Felix the 
lover was proof against the stings of such gnat-like infelicities. 

“T can forgive them if they do, having so great a reward; but 
it'll be harder for you. Fancy Mrs. Petherwell telling some one in 
a stage whisper, ‘Who, that ?—oh, that’s Mrs. Felix, the wife of the 
cat——’’ 

Margery put her hand over his mouth. “ Don’t!” she said, tragi- 
cally ; “it’s too horrible to think of! We mustn’t let wild horses ever 
drag the truth out of us.” 

Whereupon they pledged each other to secrecy in the form and 
after the manner in such cases made and provided ; but Miss Melinda 


Brayton was no party to the compact. 
- Francis Lynde. 





DEAD SOULS. 


hh empty palaces where kings have been, 
Like great cathedrals where no music sounds, 
Like mountain heights all icy in their sheen, 
Like ruined cities where the owl abounds, 
Like cindered suns, once making bloom, now dead, 


Is heart of man when tropic Love has fled. 
Calvin Dill Wilson. 
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= the darkness which envelops the centuries modern research 
has brought to light much that was unknown and forgotten. 
With almost the creative touch, it has made the dry bones to live’ 

again, and, link by link, drawn out the long chain of the years. What 
was once but a roll of names has grown to be a record of the words 

and deeds of men of like passions with ourselves. The by-gone faces 

a forth by the side of modern man and claim the universal brother- 
ood. 

Egyptian queens! What a picture the name calls up of old-time 
splendors,—of the light of Eastern skies, of the soft breath of eternal 
summer, of the great Nile as a beneficent deity, of monuments and 
palaces, gardens and waving palm-trees, of houses with gorgeous color- 
ing, of princes and slaves, all mingled on the tapestry of time! 

Few countries claim such antiquity: of none do the estimated dates 
differ more widely. An accumulation of difficulties meets the student 
as it does the explorer. A period of years almost beyond compu- 
tation; a language at first undecipherable, and even now but imper- 
fectly read ; translations proved later to be incorrect; hasty guesses 
of scholars anxious to establish some favorite theory ; broken monu- 
ments, rifled tombs, inscriptions erased and altered: among all these 
difficulties lies the way, but with patience and care, and with imagina- 
tion for a servant, not a master, one arrives,‘as the French say (at least 
in a measure), at last. 

The partial list of queens extends from the Third or Fourth Dynasty 
to the Roman period, and, beginning with Mertitefs, ends with Cle- 
opatra. Two of these figures at least stand out -with wonderful clear- 
ness, those of the great Hatasu of the Eighteenth Dynasty and this 
same Cleopatra; and while of many others we know much less, we in 
some cases possess their very jewels and adornments, and even their 
mummies. 

Woman in Egypt, unlike other Eastern countries, stood side by 
side with man, his equal and companion in life’s occupations and 
pleasures. As early as the Second Dynasty a law was passed admitting 
females to sovereignty, and thereafter, as guardian, regent, or absolute 
monarch, a queen from time to time takes her place, while on the 
monuments she is always treated as an official personage. She was 
frequently a priestess, and considered it an honor to be called “ the 
concubine of a god.” 

Her palace was usually of brick, as the temples were of stone, 
adorned with gorgeously painted walls, and furnished with carpets, 
rugs of skin, and ivory and ebony chairs and couches. She was at- 
tended by slaves, and some favored maid or official bore beside her a 
fan of ostrich plumes. Till the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty there 
was little change in female attire ; a fine linen garment, through which 
the limbs could be plainly seen, extended from below the breast to the 
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ankle, sometimes supported by straps over the shoulder, and sometimes 
so narrow as not to require even this. ; 

Colored robes were used less frequently. To the men in those days 
was left, as to the male bird, the gayer plumage. The woman con- 
tented herself with the use of oils and cosmetics, blackening her brows 
and eyes, leaving her hair flowing, bound with a fillet, with braided 
locks, or with a wig, and encircling neck, arms, and limbs with in- 
numerable chains and bracelets. The queen wore a royal head-dress, 
with the asp over her forehead and the vulture (both dedicated to a 
god) above. A poetic fancy has thus painted her : 


Her face—I guess at line and color; 
Slow almond eyes with sidelong glance, 
And full calm lips with curving corners 
Just touched with sleepy scorn perchance, 
And straight, low brows, close bound for beauty 
With beaten gold and burning gem, 
And the small asp upreared for striking 
Afront that quaint old diadem. 


To her royal spouse, frequently, in the strange Oriental fashion, 
her brother, the queen is spoken of as she “who fills the palace with 
love,” or “thy sister who is in thine heart, who sits near thee at the 
feast.” 

She wore in) later periods the double crown of Egypt, and presided 
beside the king at feasts, where men and women with unveiled faces 
(veiling being an introduction of the Persians) enjoyed themselves 
together. They decorated one another with flowers, which already 
adorned in profusion the drinking-vessels, listening to music and watch- 
ing the dancing of female slaves. Monkeys were sometimes trained 
to act as torch-bearers, sitting in solemn rows near the board, and we 
can imagine the confusion occasionally engendered when one or another 
of them, bursting, so to speak, the bonds of conventionality, reverted 
to his naturally mischievous impulses and cast his flaming* torch into 
the midst of the festivities. Lions, leopards, monkeys, dogs, and the 
specially sacred cats were all numbered among the pets. 

The first records of a queen refer to Mertitefs, wife of King Sene- 
feru, last of the Third Dynasty. Other, less honorable suggestions 
also cling to her, but we prefer to give the pleasantest story found. 

In a limestone group in the Leyden Museum, the oldest known 
portrait-statues in the world, sit the queen, the mysterious Ka, which 
perhaps may be briefly described as the embodied spirit, and her 
secretary, a priest named Kenun. The queen and her Ka sit side by 
side, with buff flesh tints and black hair just alike. Possibly this 
secretary may have been one of the royal tutors. The daughters of 
the king were educated by the most learned men in the land, usually 
priests, and, when successors to the throne, were also initiated into some 
of the sacred mysteries. The offspring of the late king were always 
spoken of as the children of the god. 

Mertitefs seems to have possessed the usual charm of widows, for 
she again married Khufu, or Cheops, the builder of the great pyramid, 
and the first king of the Fourth Dynasty. She was evidently a lady 
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of great vigor, capacity, and attraction, for two reigns did not exhaust 
her powers, and under the succeeding king, Kafra, builder of the second 
pyramid of Gizeh, she still in a measure held sway. 

Her name signifies “ beloved of her father ;” but she was evidently 
beloved of Fortune also, for her sun sinks in splendor as the “ Ad- 
ministrator of the Great Hall of the Palace,” “ Mistress of the Royal 
Wardrobe,” and “Superintendent of the Chamber of Wigs and Head- 
Dresses,” three important offices. Yet are women of forty on the Nile 
said to be as old as those of sixty in Europe. Not this lady, surely, 
else were her brilliant career briefly run. 

In the Sixth Dynasty we have mention of a Queen Ra-meri- 
ankhens, wife of Pepi I. ; also of the scandals and troubles that crept 
in among these great ones, in the secret trial, before a favorite official 
of the king’s, of Queen Entese, wife of Pepi I. or II. The record is 
by the said official, but we do not know the end of the tragedy, if such 
it was. 

At the close of this dynasty we have the somewhat famed and 
fabulous Nitocris, Neitaker, or Nitaquert. Her cartouch stands beside 
her husband’s at the date 3066 B.c. in the long list given by Mariette ; 
and on the death of the king, as was the custom, she succeeded and 
reigned in her own right. One authority calls her “ Minerva Victrix :” 
she is spoken of as “ rosy-cheeked,” with flaxen hair and fair com- 
plexion, the most beautiful and spirited woman of her time, but, with 
such attributes, scarcely of pure Egyptian birth. To her clings what 
one may call the Cinderella legend, how the king or prince found on 
the shore of the Nile a tiny sandal and made the maiden whom it fitted 
his royal consort. The Egyptians, to use modern slang, were ex- 
tremely fond of “sitting upon” people. Tables and chairs were up- 
held by the forms of carven captives, and even the royal lady’s dainty 
foot may have pressed the painted image of a slave. To her was at- 
tributed the building or improvement of the third pyramid, in which 
she is said to have been buried. Having invited the murderers of her 
brother to a feast in a chamber under the level of the ground, she 
caused the waters of the Nile to be let in upon them, and, fearing in 
turn their avengers, smothered herself with ashes. But, as this was a 
aaa method of self-destruction, perhaps the story belongs to that 
period. 

Under the old empire the queen was called “ she who sees the gods 
Horus and Set” (that is, possessor of both halves of the kingdom), 
“the most pleasant, the highly praised, the friend of Horus, the be- 
loved of him who wears the two diadems.” Under the new, she was 
entitled “the consort of the gods, the mother of the god, the great con- 
sort of the king.” 

In the hieroglyphic system we are told that after such words as 
“wife,” “queen,” “daughter,” “maiden,” and the like, we find the 
figure of a seated woman, the said emblem contenting herself with a 
modest stool. 

Sometimes we come across a name with some little incident attached, 
and then the royal figure returns into the shades: as, for example, 
Queen Shesh, mother of the ancient King Tet’e of the Sixth Dynasty, 
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who made a pomade of the hoof of a donkey boiled with dog’s foot 
and dates. It is to be noted that the usual ingredient was the tooth 
instead of the hoof, but the royal lady struck out boldly and thus 
altered the prescription; and who knows the saving virtues or beauty- 
fying qualities of this pomade, which perhaps entitled her majesty to 
the honors of a Lydia Pinkham, a blessing to all her sex? Again we 
read later of Queen Ese, wife of King Horenheb, last of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and a pleasing, smiling head of a queen at Gizeh is thought 
to be the consort of this king, and perhaps this very lady. The less 
conventional art of those early days gives frequently the truer and 
more trustworthy likeness. 

The last ruler of the Twelfth Dynasty is again a queen, Sebenfru 
or Sebenefrura. To this period one authority assigns the date 2466 B.c. 
She reigned jointly with her husband Amenem-hat IV., and after him. 
Among other fragments from this period are the mutilated statue of 
the princess Nefert or Nofret, the former being a name that frequently 
occurs, and daughter of Usertesen I. or II., and an alabaster sacrificial 
table with the name of the princess Ptah-Nefern. 

During the invasion of the Hyksos, those strange shepherd kings, 
no queen’s name occurs; and again we bridge the chasm of the centu- 
ries to the Eighteenth Dynasty. This began with the first native ruler 
for five hundred years, and the mother and queen of Amasis were re- 
garded as especially sacred, the founders of a race. The mummy of 
the former, Queen Aahotep, contained a wonderful collection of fine 
jewelry, chains, bracelets, little golden vessels, and a long list of other 
adornments. 

Queen Nefertari, her daughter-in-law, was an Ethiopian, but is 
represented on the monuments with Caucasian features, though with a 
black skin. Her mummy-case, of colossal size, is the largest ever dis- 
covered. She holds the royal “ankh” in each hand, wears helmet and 
plumes, and the face, hands, and necklace of the case are painted blue. 
The mummy of Rameses III. is said to have been discovered in her 
coffin. 

Some generations later Thosmes or Tutmes I. associated with him 
his daughter Hatasu, who may be called the Queen Elizabeth or 
the Catherine II. of Egyptian history, the greatest female ruler the 
country has ever known. No ideal womanly soul was this, but the 
masculine grasp, the masculine intellect, were hers. Yet there is one 
womanly, smiling face of a statue of hers, with full, well-formed lips 
and a dimpled chin, which is very attractive. Her cognomens are 
numerous and bewildering,—Hatasu, Hatshepu, Chenemtamun, Nent- 
Amen, and what is called “the throne name,” Ramaka. She governed 
right royally, built temples and obelisks, and’ sent out exploring and 
commercial expeditions. The temple of Deir-el-Bahari illustrates her 
exploits, and gives the comical figures of the King and Queen of Punt 
(Arabia Felix), to which Hatasu sent her fleets. The obelisk she 
erected in memory of her father was especially fine; one author says, 
“every figure seems rather to have been impressed with a seal than 
graven with a chisel.” She wore male attire, put on robes and orna- 
ments belonging to kings only, and is often described as a king. She 
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styles herself, with a modesty that especially characterizes Egyptian 
monarchs, “the king Horus, abounding in divine gifts, the mistress 
of diadems, and” (an attribute not usually claimed by the female sex) 
“rich in years; the golden Horus, goddess of diadems, Queen of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, daughter of the sun, consort of Ammon, 
living forever, and daughter of Ammon, dwelling in his breast.” 

She was a daughter of Thosmes I., and a royal wife. Thosmes II., 
her brother and husband, was the son of Maut-Nefer, a lady of infe- 
rior rank, and Thosmes III. was the son of a royal mother but not a 
royal wife. She reigned with her father, with and after her brother 
and husband, and for some years during the reign of his successor. 
Both seventeen and twenty-two years are given for this period. The 
family relations were strangely mixed. Hatasu married her brother 
Thosmes II., and subsequently married her daughter to the other 
brother, Thosmes III. Perhaps it was the usual objection to mothers- 
in-law which induced this latter, in many cases, to erase the name and 
inscription of his great predecessor ; or it may have been (for suspicion 
has not spared her) the injustice she did her husband in her attachment 
to her chief architect, Senmut, whose statue is in the Berlin Museum. 
But as she erased the inscription of Thosmes II., to the grief and 
bewilderment of the latter-day explorers, and as it was the frequent 
custom of the self-glorifying Egyptian monarchs, it perhaps needs no 
explanation. 

Beside the temple, obelisk, and statues, there remain smaller memo- 
rials of her in the shape of her standard, her arm-chair, and various 
fragments of boxes, etc., with her cartouch. In the latter part of the 
reign female attire underwent some change. A cloak was adopted, and 
the upper part of the body was partially clothed. 

Amenhotep III., the Memnon of the Greeks, was brought up under 
the guardianship of his Ethiopian mother, Maut-Amua, and married, 
with other wives (daughters of kings), a foreign princess named Ti or 
Thi, whose coming to Egypt with over three hundred female attend- 
ants is pictured for us on the monuments. She was fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, and the people disliked the foreign queen and her son, who 
perhaps resembled his Ethiopian grandmother, with his protruding 
chin and thick lips. To Queen Thi’s influence over him is perhaps 
due his attempt to revolutionize the religion of the country and in- 
troduce the worship of the sun alone. He changed his name from 
Amenhotep IV. to Khu-en-aten, “reflection of the sun’s disk,” and, 
owing to the revolt of the priests, retired from Thebes with his 
mother and seven daughters and built a city between that place and 
Memphis. A stela shows him and his family adoring the sun. An- 
other picture of this ugly monarch and his family represents him in an 
arbor with his wife Nefertity and two daughters, who are bringing him 
wine and flowers. This queen’s jewels were, at a comparatively late 
date, found at Luxor. 

Another Thi, or Thuaa, of royal Egyptian blood, was the wife of 
Seti I., of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

Rameses IT., the son of this pair, had several wives and innumer- 
able (some say over a hundred) children. Of these wives, one was 
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named Ese, and one (said to be his own daughter) Bent-Anit. Other 
authorities give their names as Nofreari, Ma-at-iri-neferu-Ra (or con- 
templating the beauties of Ra), or as Nefret-Ese-Merem, and Eset- 
Nefert, and Ra-Mamer-Nofra, the daughter of a Cheta (Hittite) king 
(a sort of Syrian), and one, a Jewish princess. 

Rameses III. of the Twentieth Dynasty is represented enjoying 
himself, attended by sylph-like figures (some say his daughters). One 
plays draughts with him, another holds a lotos blossom to his nose (a 
favorite attention in Egypt), others offer him wine and refreshments. 
The costumes approach those of the garden of Eden,—a necklace and 
light sandals. We are reminded of the description of a Japanese family. 
“The summer costume of a middle-class Japanese consists of a queue, 
a breech-cloth, and a pair of sandals; that of his son and heir the 
same, minus the queue, the cloth, and the sandals; while that of his 
spouse is a little, and only a little, more elaborate.” It is impossible, 
naively and gravely remarks one critic, rather from the point of the 
nineteenth century than of the Nineteenth Dynasty, that respectable 
families should thus conduct themselves; therefore the garments must 
have evaporated in the course of years. But it was so near the garden 
of Eden, the climate was so warm, and the little creatures seem so at 
ease in their airy nothings, that it almost appears as if “beauty un- 
adorned” was then regarded as adorned the most. 

But the “good times” were by no means uninterrupted. A con- 
spiracy arose in the harem, headed by the lady Tey, possibly the king’s 
mother or stepmother, and so nearly were his immediate relatives con- 
cerned that, being apparently not of a vindictive nature, he found it dif- 
ficult to proceed. One of the ladies wrote to her brother, commanding 
the army in Ethiopia, and ordered him to fight against the king. The 
revolt was not successful, but embittered many hearts. The date of 
Rameses III. is given as 1200 B.c. 

No great figure like that of Hatasu rose later in Egyptian history ; 
and we have brief mention only of various queens of succeeding dynas- 
ties. 

The daughter of one of the Rameside kings married the son of a 
usurper, thus strengthening his throne, but her royal birth is acknow- 
ledged by her name taking precedence of his on the monuments. A 
subsequent Rameses married a princess of Mesopotamia whom he had 
seen and fallen in love with on a hunting expedition. Later came the 
relatives of the queen begging for the sacred ark for the cure of her 
sister, who was dangerously ill, and such was the influence of her 
majesty that the request was granted and a miracle of recovery worked 
thereby. A dilapidated but finely executed statue, inlaid with glass, 
of Netem-Mu’t, mother of King Hervor of the Twentieth Dynasty, 
exists, and her head is on a female sphinx. She and her daughter 
Ra-ma-ka died on the same day, and the extensive mummy-case of 
the latter queen contained the mummy of Queen Arapu, Twentieth 
Dynasty, while the inner case of Queen Ast-em-kheb enclosed the 
mummy of Queen Nesi-Khunsu. 

The daughter of the last Pharaoh of the Twenty-First Dynasty is 
said to have married King Solomon, and her father bestowed upon her 
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several cities. Queen Hest-em-Sekhet belongs also to the Twenty- 
First Dynasty ; her wig and votive vases are in one of the museums. 
Other names, still less known, are passed over, that the list may some- 
time end. 

The sister of King Shabaker, of the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty, 
Ameneritis by name, of whom an alabaster statue on a base of gray 
granite exists at Gizeh, married Piankhi II., and their daughter 
Shapenafet became queen of Psammethek I. A bronze door-hinge 
with her name and cartouch is also at Gizeh. 

Amosis, or Amasis, favored the Greek colonies. He married the 
daughter of Psammethek II., Auchnes-nefere-ab-Ra, also a Cyrenian 
wife, and another in the person of a second Nitocris, or Nitaquert, 
sister of Apries. 

Greek and Persian influences now prevailed. Cambyses conquered 
Egypt, and, in the fashion of the country, married his sister Atossa. 
He had previously taken to wife Nitetis, supposed daughter of the 
ruling king, but really the child of a previous monarch. The decep- 
tion practised upon him in this respect offered a desired pretext for the 
war, and is the groundwork of the carefully studied and interesting 
novel by Ebers, “An Egyptian Princess.” The women now took to 
veiling their faces, and retired into the background of the historic 
stage. 
“The Persian rule was followed by that of the Ptolemies, as a result 
of the conquests of Alexander; and whereas in the former case dis- 
satisfaction and revolts were common, in the latter the union between 
king and people was much more closely cemented. From Ptolemy I. 
to Cleopatra the Great the rulers identified themselves with the inter- 
ests and especially with the religion of the nation with which they were 
not allied by blood. They built cities and temples, and wrought for 
the general welfare. 

The architecture, and especially the portrait sculpture, of this period 
is much inferior to that of the earlier date, but in the encouragement 
of literature, the erection of libraries and other public buildings, and 
the extension of commerce, the race distinguished itself. As regents or 
rulers their queens often held sway. The family intermarried to an 
extent shocking to Christian ideas, and Ptolemy after Ptolemy took to 
wife his sister or other near relative, usually called Arsinoe, Berenice, or 
Cleopatra. These close relations, however, did not seem to strengthen 
the family affections; it is a blood-stained history, and the murders 
were almost as numerous as the unions. Various towns were built and 
called after the queens Arsinoe and Berenice, but though Cleopatra 
seemed to be the favorite title, and there were a number of these, the 
name was not so often selected as the cognomen of a city. 

Of all the queens, Cleopatra the Great stands pre-eminent,—a 
woman with a universal reputation for wit and charm and power. 
“The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands,” like Helen 
of Troy and Mary Stuart, is a figure never to be forgotten. The 
genius of Shakespeare has immortalized her, and various other tales 
and poems deal with her story. Some have denied her absolute beauty, 
and the portrait of her which exists scarcely suggests it; but the 
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woman who made men her slaves at a single interview surely lacked 
no charm which nature could bestow. Unbridled in both passions and 
ambitions, she knew no limit to either, and ‘grasped at universal em- 
pire. The greatest men of the time bowed at her feet, and she changed 
the fate of battle with the turning of her vessel’s prow. Of her nu- 
merous suitors Antony was the chosen of that wayward, passionate 
heart. She refused to survive his defeat and death, and perished by 
her own hand. 

Though not, strictly speaking, Egyptian queens, the Ptolemy race 
were yet queens of Egypt; and thus ended the long line of female 
royalties extending from the dim ages of mythology to the Roman 
period. 

Leigh North. 





THE CLUB MOVEMENT AMONG WOMEN. 


* hae last decade of this wonderful nineteenth century has witnessed 

a remarkable and far-reaching movement, the gathering into one 
great organization of a rapidly increasing number of women, without 
regard to class or creed, for the social, intellectual, and moral advance- 
ment of humanity. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs was 
formed at a meeting called by Sorosis in New York City in May, 
1889. Its phenomenal growth is perhaps best realized by the con- 
sideration of a few cold statistics gathered from the report of the cor- 
responding secretary at the third biennial of the Federation, held in 
Louisville last May. From this report it appears that the three hun- 
dred and fifty-five clubs and four State federations represented two 
years ago have increased to four hundred and ninety-five clubs and 
twenty-one State federations, the latter including over eight hundred 
clubs. There are therefore in round numbers, exclusive of many 
smaller organizations with a similar purpose, which for economic or 
other reasons have not yet joined the General Federation, thirteen 
hundred clubs, embracing a membership of one hundred thousand 
women. In this mighty host are enrolled many of our best and 
brightest women, from the rocky shores of Maine to the Golden Gate, 
from the mountains of Idaho to the Florida keys. Among them are 
women whose names are well known in literary and philanthropic 
circles, and women whose lives are mainly given to common domestic 
duties; women of culture who would gladly share it with their less 
favored sisters, and women of limited opportunities, who long for a 
wider outlook; women of wealth and leisure, and women who earn 
their daily bread. For some the club is a mere incident in a life that 
is full of interest and social advantages; for others it is the one bright 
spot in an otherwise monotonous and toilsome existence. “ Life has 
been worth so much more to me since we had our club meetings,” said 
a Florida woman; and many another voice from distant mining town 
or lonely farm or isolated village has uttered the same sentiment. It 
is perhaps in districts remote from great centres that the women’s club 
is most highly appreciated. Here is a club in Michigan, composed 
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almost entirely of farmers’ wives, gathering once a month in a private 
house, some of the members accompanied by their husbands. Maga- 
zines are taken and circulated, a library is started, and the topics of the 
day are discussed. Such a club becomes a centre of moral and intel- 
lectual life, and a blessing to all the families in the community. 

A Nebraska club woman writes, “Perhaps it is because the club 
means more to the Western woman than to the Eastern that this great 
culture movement has grown so strong and influential in Nebraska. 
Unquestionably we have fewer opportunities to hear and see the great 
leaders in the literary world than women have in Eastern towns of the 
same population. This craving for study, this desire to keep in touch 
with the thought and work of the rest of the world, has led to the 
formation of women’s clubs in scores of towns, large and small, in our 
State.” It is impossible to estimate what the clubs have done for 
women in widening their mental horizon, in developing unsuspected 
ie and in breaking down the barriers between different sects and 
classes. 

State federations were a later development than the General Feder- 
ation, the first one having been formed only three years ago. They 
are found useful in facilitating a larger social life among the clubs. 
Through the State and General Federations the club in the most remote 
district is brought into sympathetic relations with the club in the dis- 
tant metropolis. 

The women’s club is a democratic institution, one in which brains 
count for more than bonds, in which an idea is of more value than 
a greenback. he corresponding secretary of a Massachusetts club 
which has a membership of four hundred, with a waiting list of one 
hundred, writes, “ We have as members girls of eighteen and women 
of eighty, wives and daughters of millionaires, teachers in our public 
schools, and keepers of our factory boarding-houses,—women possessed 
of culture, and women hungering for it. It is‘a pure democracy, and 
its atmosphere is inspiring. I think it is broadening the moral and 
mental horizon of the community.” One hundred and nine clubs have 
demonstrated their ability in financial management, advantageously 
renting and sub-renting club rooms, or building handsome club houses 
of their own. 

Most of the larger clubs are divided into several departments, each 
pursuing some special line of work. The subjects considered are 
various, including bread-making and botany, the disposal of garbage, 
and the Greek drama. A few clubs (less than four per cent.) are en- 
gaged in purely literary work. Much of this has been of a high order ; 
and many a poem or essay which was written for the club has found 
its way into one of our standard magazines. 

“The Federation,” says its able president, Mrs. Henrotin, “ repre- 
sents the sum and soul of all causes, Home and Society.” Surely it 
augurs well for the future of our homes that scattered all over our land 
are companies of women studying household economics, including such 
subjects as the nutritive value of foods, home sanitation, expenditure 
of the family income, and the service question. It will hardly be said 
that club women are in danger of neglecting the home when topics like 
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these are receiving their earnest consideration. A large number of 
departments have given their attention to education. They have estab- 
lished kindergartens, decorated school-rooms with pictures of a high 
order, and been the means of placing women upon the school board. 
Through the efforts of women’s clubs free libraries have been established 
in towns where they were before unknown, and travelling libraries 
have been sent out on their beneficent mission from hamlet to hamlet. 
In Minnesota it is stated that of the sixteen towns having public libra- 
ries, fourteen were started and are controlled by women. Other clubs 
have been interested in village improvement, in planting shade-trees, 
cleaning streets, and laying out sidewalks. An enterprising club in 
Florida has fenced and improved the town park, driven a public well, 
lighted the streets with electricity, and planted more than a hundred 
shade-trees. 

A women’s club in Missouri was instrumental in securing the proper 
inspection of milk. Another through co-operation with city officials 
secured a woman guard at the jail, with separate day quarters and ex- 
ercise grounds for women ; also the appointment of women upon the 
Board of Charity Commissioners. An Illinois club has carried on a 
jail school, and has endeavored to provide a suitable place for criminal 
and destitute boys. Others have established free sewing-classes and 
classes in physical culture. Still others have opened hospitals and 
training-schools for nurses. 

The study of current topics is a favorite one with the clubs; and 
this has led to a greater interest not only in municipal affairs, but in 
State legislation, an interest which in several instance€ has resulted in 
the accomplishment of some much needed reform. The subjects brought 
up in the club naturally become the theme of conversation in the home, 
thus enlisting the sympathy of the husband and other adult members 
of the family. A women’s club in New Hampshire secured the pas- 
sage of a bill by the State legislature forbidding the detention of chil- 
dren in almshouses, and providing for the education and maintenance 
of dependent minors and the appointment of a State Board of Chari- 
ties. In the State of Washington by club influence the age of consent 
was raised from twelve to sixteen years, In the District of Columbia 
the federated clubs, numbering about two thousand eight hundred 
members, after investigating the laws of the District which govern the 
domestic relations and property rights of married women, appointed a 
committee to prepare a memorial setting forth the injustice of these 
Jaws and to draught a bill which should make the necessary changes. 
This bill was kindly introduced by Senator McMillan, of Michigan, 
in January, 1896. It was referred to a committee, every member of 
whom was seen by some woman interested in the object. After being 
amended in some minor points, it passed both houses of Congress, was 
signed by the President June 1, 1896, and became a law. These are 
only a few of many instances that might be given of the good that has 
already been accomplished by the women’s clubs. Women have just 
begun to learn to increase their power by organization. 

There are in many communities a number of educated, thoughtful 
Women, an increasing proportion of whom are college-bred, who can 
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command more or less leisure, which they are glad to put to some good 
use. For this yet unmeasured power society and the church have hitherto 
afforded the principal arena. Now the club has opened a field whose 
possibilities are only just beginning to be understood. 

The poet who said, “ Let me make the songs of a nation, and I care 
not who makes its laws,” knew the power of sentiment in moulding 
opinion and influencing conduct. The work which is set before the 
organized intelligent womanhood of to-day, namely, “ to create a healthy 
public spirit,” is akin to that of the poet. Is it not at least as high a 
privilege, as noble a mission, as that of the law-maker? Is it not, in- 
deed, the root and source of all legislation? ° 

The women’s club is essentially an American idea, the natural 
product of our free soil; but it is destined to a wider growth. In 
England, where social conditions are less favorable to its existence, 
it is gaining in favor, and is said to be looked upon with approval 
by the Queen. It is slowly spreading in conservative Germany, and 
is making rapid progress in republican France. Of the thirteen hun- 
dred clubs belonging to the General Federation, two are in India, one 
in England, and one in Australia. Doubtless another biennial will 
see a much larger number of women enrolled in this army whose 
weapons are more powerful for the overthrow of evil than the swords 
of the mighty. 

The unorganized women of France exerted a potent influence in 
the French Revolution. May not the organized women of America 
be instrumental in bringing about a silent and bloodless revolution 


which shall be the dawn of a new and glorious day for humanity ? 
Emily Tolman. 





THE RED LIGHT.’ 


(WAR OF 1812.) 


I HAD no love for that sort of thing, and I never will have. I 

greatly prefer the open battle, which to my mind is about the only 
decent way of making war. But I was one of those selected for the 
task, and, as all of you know or ought to know, a soldier cannot pick 
his work, doing this and leaving that. Then, too, there was some ani- 
mosity in me toward the English, which perhaps is not a feeling that 
one ought to cultivate even against an official enemy. But the English 
had done some very cruel things recently. Their ravages in the Chesa- 
peake were fresh, and the massacre at the Raisin was not to be forgotten. 
I could not help hating them a little bit, although my sister Bertha 
was to marry an Englishman (and a good enough fellow Paul Leslie 
was), if this war ever ended. 

But, having set out to do the job, I rejoiced in our success. We 
had planted the devilish instrument of destruction, torpedo I think they 
call it, where the frigate was bound to pass. She would come on at 
speed, unsuspecting. She would strike the torpedo. Boom! would 
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go something under the water, and that would be the last of the most 
troublesome ship on our coast and her four hundred crew. A hard 
fate, you say. Well, yes, perhaps, but it was this very frigate that 
helped to bring on the war. It was she that lay off New York harbor 
before the war and killed the captain of one of our peaceful merchant 
ships because he refused to stop and-be searched while entering his 
home port. Plague take these impudent English! Do they think 
they can bully us in our own house merely because they have a thousand 
ships of war? 

The men in the boat were doing their work with caution and skill ; 
that was evident. The forpedo planted, there was nothing left but to 
toll the frigate over it. They rowed steadily toward the big ship. 
Standing as I was on the sand-spit, I could see the water running like 
melted silver off their oar-blades. A fine moon threw a broad light 
over the sea. Just beyond the border of light crept the frigate. Her 
hull looked very black, and I could not discern human figures on her 
deck or in her rigging. She was a good ship, I knew, and I felt some 
sorrow for her approaching fate and the manner of it. I would much 
rather see her taken in fierce action by the Constitution or the United 
States than sent to the bottom of the sea by a sneaking torpedo which 
grovéls under water and takes you unawares like a hungry shark. 

My part of the work was over. I could have gone away had I 
wished to do so, but I preferred to remain and see the catastrophe. 
One does not have such a spectacle as that every day—or every night, 
for it must have been within an hour of midnight then. 

The night and the sea seemed very peaceful. ‘The presence of the 
boat and the ship did not detract from their calm. The water made a 
light murmuring where it broke over the shallows, but that was the 
only sound. There was no more lonely bit of coast. 

The boat went on its direct way. Sanderson was a competent man, 
and would be sure to lure the ship along the fatal course. The figures 
of the men in the boat grew indistinct as she glided out toward the 
frigate. One square, stalwart form, which I knew to be Sanderson’s, 
was the last to preserve any sort of outline. Then the boat became a 
blur on the sea, which was silvered by the moon. On it went for what 
looked like a quarter of an hour or near about it. Then it stopped. 
Presently it began to move about hither and thither, as if making ob- 
servations. From where I stood it seemed to be very near to the 
frigate, but I knew the distance was greater than it looked. Sander- 
son would not go too close and allow himself to be caught. That was 
no part of the plan, 

The frigate spread more sail, veered from her course, and bore into 
the nearer channel, She had seen the boat, and was suspicious. What 
was more, if she kept on her new course she would strike the torpedo, 
and we would be rid of a pest. For the moment I forgot my aversion 
to the enterprise, all seemed to fall out so well. 

Sanderson turned the boat’s head and rowed up the channel. He 
wished to keep in deep water, where the frigate would follow. In five 
minutes more the boat would pass over the torpedo. I could mark the ~ 
very spot on the water where we had sunk it. It was just across there 
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where the tiny white-cap was breaking. The light boat would pass 
over it safely, but the deep-draught frigate could not. It was a queer 
sort of deadly engine. I had never seen such a thing before ; in fact, 
I had never heard of any ; but the man who made it, a stoop-shouldered 
fellow from Boston, said it would be safer to sit on an exploding maga- 
zine than to be on a ship when that torpedo burst beneath it. I won- 
dered if there would be a great noise when the thing let go, and if the 
water would be thrown up like the foam of Niagara. 

I saw a spout of flame from the bow of the frigate, and the sound 
of a cannon-shot caused me to jump a little. I had heard many a 
cannon-shot before, but in the stillness of the night, with both sea and 
land to give it an echo, this made such a prodigious uproar that I felt 
like sticking my fingers in my ears. The frigate had begun to fire on 
the boat. We had not bargained for this, but a small boat moving 
rapidly is a pretty hard thing to hit with a cannon-ball, especially when 
your cannon is moving too. Thinking twice, I concluded that the boat 
was not in very great danger. 

The boat reached the spot beneath which the torpedo lay and passed 
over it and on. The frigate, a considerable distance behind, was pur- 
suing steadily. She was now well into the nearer channel. The boat 
curved around a tongue of land and disappeared. Its part of the work, 
like mine, was ended. Sanderson had done well. It was the nature of 
the man to be thorough. I guessed easily that the English were hot 
on the chase, and would not turn back so long as they had plenty of 
deep water for the frigate. Her course was unbroken for two or three 
minutes, Then I noticed the men furling some sails and loosening out 
others. I could see their figures like black spots against the rigging. 
The ship veered about, and seemed to be tacking as much as the some- 
what straitened channel would allow. 

I was surprised much, and disappointed more. I could not ascribe 
the frigate’s queer behavior to anything but suspicion, nay, more, alarm. 
But what had caused it? Why had she taken fright with such sud- 
denness when everything was going so beautifully? I much fear that 
I swore—under my breath, it is true, but still I swore. 

The further actions of the frigate confirmed my belief. It was in 
truth more than suspicion, it was alarm that had taken hold of her. 
She lay upon the water like a huge bird with wings fluttering. I 
could see a group of men gathered upon her quarter-deck, evidently 
the commander and his chief officers in consultation. I thought I 
could see the gold braid upon their caps shining. 

Perplexity was added to disappointment. It could not have been 
instinct that had warned them: their alarm was too sudden for that. 
One of the officers raised a telescope and began to examine the land. 
Then I saw. Then I knew the cause of the frigate’s strange behavior. 
The shore at that point was thickly covered with bushes, and among 
these bushes, at the water’s edge, a strong red light was shining. 

As everybody knows, red is the sign of danger the world over. 
Wrath seized me. I had heard of Blue-light Tories farther up the 
coast, plenty of them. This was a red light. But what mattered 
that? . It was treason just the same ; it saved the enemy. 
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The traitor who held the light began to wave it violently as if the 
danger were pressing. I tried to see the man, but could not discern 
any trace of a figure, merely the light, which blazed out a red warning. 
I had a pistol, and I felt for it, but the light was on one spit of land 
and I on another, with deep water between. The distance was too great 


. for a shot. 


I decided to creep around the inlet and seize the sneak. I might 
be too late to snuff out his red light, but it would be some satisfaction 
to seize the miserable Tory, whoever he was. I did not believe there 
was more than one. Sneaks do not go in pairs. 

The red light danced about, and the frigate responded. She con- 
tinued to tack, and presently she bore away from the dangerous water. 
She had accepted the warning. We would have to save that torpedo 
for another time, but I was determined that the traitor should not give 
another such signal. I held my pistol in my hand ready for instant 
use, and began to run around the inlet. I marked the red light 
shining in the bushes, though it was not waved about so vigorously as 
before. I took another look at the frigate, whose hull was beginning to 
—s : little behind the curve of the sea. She had escaped us, beyond 
a doubt. 

Suddenly the red light went out. Well it might! The treason 
had been done, and no longer was there need for its infamous warning. 
But the traitor should not escape if I could help it. I hastened as 
much as I could, and quickly turned the inmost angle of the inlet. 
je the man with the red light had been as quick, I would overhaul 

im. 

On this side of the inlet the ground was very rough in places, and 
where it was not rough it was covered with dense patches of scrubby 
bushes, It was hard to make speed without being very noisy, and I 
did not wish to alarm the chase. Moreover, the clouds obscured the 
moon somewhat, and there was a noticeable increase of darkness. I 
thought that luck had become wholly mine enemy, but I took back the 
thought, for when I pushed my way through one of the densest of the 
thickets and topped a bit of rising ground I saw a figure some distance 
ahead of me. Had not my eyesight been good, the figure would have 
been invisible; as it was, it was rather dim. But I knew it to bea 
man, and I guessed it was the one for whom I was looking. I was 
sure of this when I pressed closer and saw something swinging from 
the man’s hand which, by my surmise, was the lantern that had shed 
the red light. 

The man stopped and turned about. I sank down in some bushes, 
for I did not wish to put him on his guard. For more than a minute 
he looked attentively at the frigate, now but a shapeless blot on the 
dusky horizon. At the distance and in the night I could not tell 
much about him. He looked rather tall, but seemed to be enveloped 
from head to heel in a long black cloak. The head, too, seemed to be 
covered by what resembled a wide-brimmed hat slouched over the face. 
A true traitor’s disguise! I cocked my pistol, and for a moment was 
tempted to take a shot at him. But I could not do it. True, the 
sinking of the frigate would have been of like character. But I was 
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ordered to do that; I was not ordered to do this. After all, it would 
be better to capture the fellow. 

He seemed to be satisfied that his treason had succeeded, for he 
walked briskly on, passing over a hill, and did not look back any 
more. I followed at an equal pace, never once losing sight of him. 

When I too passed the hill I increased my speed. I knew that there. 
were houses a mile back of the sea, and I wished to overtake him 
before he could reach any of them and find possible friends. 

I was gaining perceptibly, though the man himself was walking 
fast. He came to a brook and leaped it with nimble step. An ath- 
letic fellow, I thought. I had a few qualms then. He might prove 
stronger than I. But I would take him by surprise, and I could hold 
him safe with my pistol. : 

I leaped the brook also and continued to gain upon him. His 
long cloak caught on a bush and held him for a moment. He detached 
it and went on. Then, in an unlucky moment, I stepped on a stick, 
and it broke with a loud snap. The man looked back and saw me. 
Instantly he ran. Like the traitor that he knew himself to be, he 
feared everybody. 

I saw that it was to be a foot-race unless he would turn and fight, 
and his quick flight did not promise that. He ran with great swift- 
ness, and seemed to know the ground. I was careless of noise or con- 
cealment now, and dashed after him. Nothing incites your courage so 
much as for a man to run from you. 

I stumbled frequently, but did not fall. Once my fugitive stum- 
bled too, and I thought I would gain much upon him, but he recovered 
himself in a moment and leaped lightly over the ground. Then I 
thought that he was gaining. I hated to use the pistol, but there 
seemed to be no other course. 

“Stop! stop!” I shouted, “or I will fire upon you.” 

But my threat seemed merely to increase the speed of the fellow. 
I raised my pistol once to fire, and had my finger on the trigger. 
Then I changed my mind. But a minute later, as it was evident that 
he was still gaining, I strengthened my resolution and pulled the 
trigger. The report of the pistol in the dead quiet of the night 
sounded like a cannon-shot. But the man ran on. I had missed. 

I was not expert enough to load the pistol running, and I had no 
other. If I took him at all it must be by main strength. I be- 
lieved that the man was unarmed, or he would have returned the fire. 
I was excited, blood and brain, and I determined to overhaul him 
and have a tussle with him. At least I would see the face of the 
| traitor. 

He stumbled and fell. I could not repress a little cry of joy, for 
before he was up I had gained all the ground I had lost, and more too. 
He dropped his lantern, but did not stay to pick it up. As I dashed 
past, I gave it a sound kick and heard the glass smash. ‘“ You won’t 
be a tool for traitors any more, Mr. Lantern!” thought I. 

The man turned his head for the first time. Evidently he saw that 
I was gaining, for he swerved suddenly from the path and ran into a 
thicket. Then I knew that his alarm was increasing and that he 
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hoped as a last resort to elude me in that way. But I too came up 
quickly and dashed helter-skelter into the bushes. For a moment I 
lost him, then I saw his head appearing above the lowest of the bushes, 
then I lost him again. 

But, though out of my sight, I did not believe he could escape me. 
The thicket was not large, and it lay in a shallow valley or depression. 
The hills around were bare, and if he emerged upon them I would be 
sure to see him. I believed I had him in a trap at last. Nevertheless 
I became wary. The man, after all, might have a pistol, and if I 
tore blindly through the bushes I would become an easy mark. I 
endeavored to creep along noiselessly and discover where he was 
hiding. It was a slow sort of business, for one’s clothes will catch on 
twigs in a thicket, and stones and sticks are continually getting in the 
way. 
i stopped several times to listen, but I could not hear him. I 

rose to my feet occasionally to look at the ridges around, but he did 
not appear there. I doubted not that he was still in the thicket. My 
apprehension lest he would shoot me began to disappear. I was sat- 
isfied that the man was a craven as well as a traitor. All traitors 
ought to be. Nevertheless I played half-brother to prudence and 
reloaded my pistol. 

There was a further obscurity of the moon which might be good or 
bad ; it might help him to escape, or it might help me to creep upon 
him. Just beyond one of the hill-tops I could see a light twinkling 
in a house. It was well that I had trapped the fellow in the thicket, 
for possibly he might find friends there. 

I sat quite still for a little while. Then I heard a faint rustle as 
of some one pushing through close-set bushes. It was my man, I 
knew, and I slipped toward the noise. It ceased, but was resumed in 
a moment or two, and I continued to approach. Presently I caught 
sight of the fugitive, bent over, but walking. He seemed very weary. 
I carefully cocked my reloaded pistol and stole toward him. 

There was a large tree in the thicket. The man in the cloak must 
have conceived a foolish notion that I had given up the chase, for when 
he came to this tree he went around on the far side of it and sat down. 
He drew a long breath, half a sigh, like one who is very faint. I was 
convinced now that he would be an easy capture, as he had run himself 
out of breath. Letting down the hammer of my pistol, I replaced it 
in my belt. I would use the weapon only in the last emergency. I 
reached the tree, and could hear him breathing, still brokenly, on the 
other side. But I felt very strong myself. I stopped half-way, for I 
heard him moving. He rose to his feet and apparently intended to 
resume his flight. I did not give him a chance. I sprang upon him 

“and seized both his arms in my firm grasp. He art | a little cry and 
turned his face toward me. 

“Bertha!” I cried. “You! You! Can you bea traitor!” 

“No,” said my sister, looking at me with calm eyes. “ Paul is 
serving on board that ship.” 


Joseph A. Altsheler. 
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N nooks and corners of libraries one now and then comes across a 
small ornate Early Victorian or Pre-Victorian volume bearing in 
gilt letters some such title as “‘ Friendship’s Offering,” “The Gem,” 
“The Forget-Me-Not,” or “The Book of Beauty.” As a rule, one is 
not tempted to “linger ’mid its pages,” as the Annual itself would say ; 
and yet a glance at its contents suggests reflections which are not without 
interest. For in ephemeral productions like these one sees most clearly 
the popular tastes and ideals of a given time. Even Jane Austen, the 
“divine Jane” herself, does not throw as much light upon those of her 
day as the writers in the Lady’s Books and Garlands of Beauty who 
ministered to the passing fancies of the fair reader and shaped their 
conceptions of female perfection to suit the fashion of the hour. 

The exquisitely finished copperplates show white-robed weeping 
maidens clinging to stalwart lovers who are imprinting kisses upon 
their gentle brows; devoted wives half swooning in farewells upon 
their husbands’ manly breasts; maidens in tears upon the bosoms of 
their mothers or the knees of their fathers, or sitting beside open vine- 
clad windows and gazing mournfully at various objects of melancholy 
interest which they hold in their hands; ladies with immense eyes 
raised to the moon, or with lids lowered, and heavy curls drooping over 
one infinitesimal hand, which ‘supports the pensive head. Widows, 
orphans, the deserted, the broken-hearted, abound, with abnormally 
large eyes and abnormally small mouths, and with a wealth of curls 
falling about their ivory necks or veiling the transports of their grief. 

If we turn to the tales, we find that nearly all are such as would 
cause the sympathetic reader to “drop a tear.” And by no means 
infrequently a tombstone figures in the finale, inscribed with the single 
word “ Leonora,” “ Helena,” “ Lolah,” as the case might be. No one, 
by the way, who has tried his hand at story-writing can help looking 
with wistful eyes upon a climax so neat, so convenient, so touchingly 
simple. How often one would like to break off and present to the 
public this time-honored tombstone by way of accounting for some 
refractory hero or heroine! But the frame of mind to which it suc- 
cessfully appealed, the “ dainty-woful sympathies,” are no longer to be 
counted on. 

The heroine of these stories invariably has a complexion of daz- 
zling fairness, though her luxuriant tresses range from flaxen to the 
“blackness of a raven’s wing ;” her form, with absolutely no exception 
so far as I know, is, while “ beautifully rounded,” of miraculous fra- 
gility, sometimes “ almost infantine in its fragile lightness,” or “almost 
impalpable :” she is addicted to “simple white” and a “single rose-bud 
in her hair,” and habitually exhibits the tenderest and most thrilling 
emotions. 

The lovely Leonora, for instance, in the “Gem” for 1835, “ex- 
claimed in a trembling voice, ‘One moment, only one moment! Take 
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leave of me, Fiesco. We shall not meet again. Take me to your 
bosom and kiss me for the last, last time.’ She rose up, for Fiesco 
came towards her. Tenderly he took her in his arms, her head sunk 
on his shoulder, and once she pressed her lips to his bare throat; but 
when he raised her there was no breath upon her pallid lips, her eyes 
were closed, her graceful arms hung lifeless. Leonora did not recover 
from that long and death-like swoon until the whole palace was shut 
up and quiet as the grave.” 

In a story in the “ Lady’s Annual” for 1849, the heroine is intro- 
duced to us as follows: “ He [the hero] had not proceeded far in the 
direction of the farm-house, which now plainly appeared among the 
trees, when a light step seemed to approach him, and then stopped 
suddenly, and he heard the sound of unrestrained weeping. A hazel 
copse separated him from the meadow whence the sound proceeded ; but 
on peeping through a little opening he saw that a young girl was sitting 
on the bank of the meadow on the other side,” etc. We find in the 
story no other than the following naively general explanation of her 
intense and picturesque emotion : 

“Who does not sometimes weep when quite alone? . . . Lucy had 
met with many trials; none, certainly, of a deeply affecting nature, yet 
many of those which are the most difficult to bear, trials to her temper 
and her patience; but these were ever of a passing nature, and, when 
once over, soon forgotten.” 

But, with cause or without cause, tears are. essential to every heroine. 
We read in another tale that, “drawing her gently towards him, he 
playfully twined a long ringlet of her luxuriant hair around his fingers, 
and kissed the downcast lids of her modest eyes, now swelled with 
tears.’ 

In another, “She burst into tears, and, hastily extending her hand 
to De Lorency, she murmured a few words of parting regret.” 

In yet another, “ Poor Kate burst into tears; she sobbed heavily 
and heartily, too, when her lover”—who had overheard her singing his 
favorite songs and seen her gazing at “a little group of flowers painted 
on ivory, which he had given her”—challenged her upon the subject. 

Tears “gush” upon every occasion of gentle emotion, and swoons 
accent the more intense situations. This, again, is a device which the 
would-be story-teller of to-day may well covet. 

A lady in a swoon is an impressive and tragic figure. She is at 
the same time perfectly simple to delineate. She says nothing, thinks 
nothing, does nothing, and yet admirably adorns a climax,—as well 
almost as the ever-to-be-regretted tombstone. 

What, for example, could be more effective than the tableau with 
which the following concludes? “ Pale, yet with a firm step and calm 
self-possession, she approached the altar, but when she was required to 
repeat the solemn declaration of conjugal fidelity and affection, her 
voice faltered, and in spite of the natural energy of her resolution she 
could scarcely articulate the customary obligation. She had, however, 
wound up her lacerated spirit to a pitch of determination which enabled 
her to go through with the awful ceremony, though as soon as it was 
finished the tension of her mind, which had been too high, was instantly 
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relaxed, and, overcome by her feelings, she fell back upon the cold stone 
of the chancel.” 

In both England and America the now almost forgotten grace of 
sensibility seems in the first half of the present century to have reached 
its apotheosis. 

Even the portraits of this period are noticeable for a prevailing 
tearfulness of expression upon the faces of the willowy white-clad 
maidens whom they depict. If we may trust their early likenesses, 
almost any one of the grandmothers and great-grandmothers of the 
present generation might have been the original of Tennyson’s 


O sweet pale Margaret, 

O rare pale Margaret, 

What lit your eyes with tearful power 
Like moonlight on a falling shower? 
Who lent you, love, your mortal dower 
Of pensive thought and aspect pale, 
Your melancholy sweet and frail 

As perfume of the cuckoo flower? 


It is impossible not to see, or not to imagine, in the very dress of 
the ladies, in their flowing draperies, in the fanciful disposition of their 
hair, in their cavernous bonnets even, an expression of the womanly 
softness, not to say sentimentality, which was then fashionable. 

In those days L. E. L. and Mrs. Hemans sang their tearful songs. 
The Album flourished, locks of hair circulated among lovers and friends, 
and faded flowers were at a premium. 

We owe it, no doubt, to the reaction from the somewhat mawkish 
sentiment of that time that to-day, in reckoning the charms of a young 
woman, real or fictitious, no mention whatever is made of sensibility. 
Somewhat early in the century, indeed, the term was beginning to be 
invested with a shade of absurdity in the eyes of the more discerning 
by excessive and ill-considered use. Miss Austen, for example, here 
and there shows us, in the clear mirror of her pages, the sentimental 
weakness which had usurped the name, and gives a hint of the disfavor 
into which the word would finally fall, in her significantly antithetic use 
of it in the title “Sense and Sensibility.” 

The “ fad” of the day, to use a convenient, if unlovely, expression, 
was also ridiculed by Macaulay in a burlesque Ode to Sensibility. 
Macaulay, it may be remembered, had a habit of recording in the 
backs of his beloved bad novels the number of fainting-fits and other 
illnesses which befell the characters in the course of the story, and the 
total was invariably prodigious. So long, indeed, as the typical heroine 
was a fair, “almost impalpable” bundle of nerves, swoons, headaches, 
protracted illnesses, and early death were strictly in order. ‘To-day a 
shade of indelicacy is attached to the idea of the exhibition of any 
bodily infirmity whatever. The swoon, the headache, the fever, have 
practically vanished from all save medical literature. It is true that 
Mr. Howells introduces a headache into his “ Indian Summer,” but it 
has almost the aspect of an anachronism, so foreign is it to the spirit of 
latter-day fiction. 

Beauty is no longer dissolved in tears under even the most trying 
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circumstances. It is hard for us to believe that sobs and swollen lids 
once had esthetic value. Du Maurier has cast a glamour about the 
- Sweet Alice of the old song which makes the reading world of to-day 
condone the fact that she 


wept with delight if you gave her a smile, 
And trembled with fear at your frown ; 


but this trait is now recognized as a distinct drawback to her attractive- 
ness ; and the type is dead beyond redemption—unless it may be said 
to survive in the person of Elsie Dinsmore. 

The “ feast of sorrow” is no longer spread for the delectation of 
young lady readers. Our own heroines, as portrayed in the illustrated 
magazines and elsewhere, are of a type which may be called strapping, 
and unalloyed cheerfulness is depicted upon their countenances. Asa 
result, it is probable, of reaction from what may be called the Era of 
False Sentiment,—an era, strangely enough, coincident with the times 
of Scott, Jane Austen, Maria Edgeworth, Charlotte Bronté, Dickens, 
and Thackeray,—there is at present among young women a tendency to 
affect hardness rather than softness of heart, a gay audacity rather than 
“melancholy sweet and frail” and shrinking sensitiveness. 

It is doubtless due to this reaction that the gentle women of 
Thackeray have temporarily fallen into unmerited contempt. 

A short-skirted girl flying along on her bicycle with merely a 
mocking backward glance at the masculine world is perhaps a more 
inspiring picture than Amelia weeping over George’s letters. A calm- 
eyed athletic college woman is certainly in many ways superior to 
Lady Castlewood with her tender agonies. And yet—and yet—is 
there not now and then a subtle sense of loss? 

I for one confess that Thackeray’s type of woman is to me more 
charming by far than the heroine of to-day or her living prototype. 
But both are extremes, and between them lies the golden mean which 
we may see in Rosalind and Portia. 

To-day’s fashion of hardihood will doubtless pass like yesterday’s 
fashion of excessive softness ; but for the present one is almost tempted 
to say, after the Lady’s Book manner, “There is a void in the bright 
ee” of womanly perfection.—Alas for the Lost Pleiad of Sensi- 

ility 

, Annie Steger Winston. 
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“7 THANK thee, Lord, for love!’ a woman prayed, 
As on her lover’s cheek her cheek she laid ; 
Another woman said, with sob and sigh, 


“T thank thee, Lord, that some day I can die !” 
Emma C. Dowd. 
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ERE it comes,—the troop herd. First a tiny cloud of dust, far 
out on the grassy prairie, growing larger and larger and mounting 
higher and higher with each moment of observation ; then, as it ap- 
proaches nearer, vague outlines begin to take tangible shape, and soon 
we can distinguish at intervals tossing heads, waving tails, and bodies 
glossy with exercise; while beneath all is a mass of quick-moving 
legs, which make the ground fairly tremble under the shock. How 
happy and impudent they appear, as they rush along after the 
mounted soldier at their head, often pressing him so closely that he 
partly turns in the saddle and waves them back! They have been out 
since early morning drill, in charge of their cavalry guard, and, like 
so many jolly school-boys on a holiday picnic, have rolled and romped 
and nibbled at the sweet young prairie grass to their hearts’ content. 

Here passes one, covered with clinging mud from head to foot,— 
a condition which will doubtless cost him a good-natured reprimand 
from the soldier who is to groom him. And here comes another, 
kicking wildly to right and left, and causing the horses to his rear to 
give him a wide berth. On they go towards the troop stable; and as 
they turn into the post; the guards gallop ahead and spread out on the 
flanks, to prevent any bold individuals from trampling on the grass 
of the well-kept parade and thus incurring the colonel’s high dis- 
pleasure. 

This is early summer, and the horses’ wild spirits have been some- 
what tamed down by the regular daily exercise of herding, drills, and 
parades. Had it been earlier in the season, when the animals, restless 
from their all-winter confinement to stables, were first taken out in the 
cool, nipping air of early spring, they would have appeared far more 
unmanageable. Then it not infrequently happens that the excited fel- 
lows, happy in their freedom and fairly boiling over with pent-up desire 
for exercise, gocharging past the flanking guards, and in a mad rush, 
fairly bearing the leading cavalryman along with them, break into a 
wild stampede, which sometimes goes on for miles and miles, and, 
taking a circular course, often ends at the door of their own troop- 
stable, where the guilty truants stand passive and perspiring, as if 
heartily ashamed of their boyish prank. 

When herding is not practicable, and, indeed, during most of the 
long summer days, the herd is turned loose in corrals adjoining each 
stable, where, free from restraint, they can run, roll, and play as much 
as they please, within the limits of the high picket fence. In the corral 
they again remind one of a crowd of rollicking boys, for there are 
generally two or three bullies among the horses, who go about, biting 
and kicking their weaker fellows, until taught their proper place by 
some inoffensive, sleepy-looking comrade. 

A new horse turned loose among these animals is treated exactly as 
a new boy entering a public school for the first time. The old horses 
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immediately trot up, examine him critically—possibly sizing up his 
physical and mental abilities—rub noses, and bite him; and the new 
acquaintanceship generally ends in a succession of kicks, in which all 
the bystanders take part: so that a strange horse carries about with 
him a generous share of cuts and bruises during these first days, or 
until he demonstrates his ability to take care of himself and fixes his 
place in the social scale of horse society. 

Cavalry horses come originally from all parts of the country, those 
east of the Rocky Mountains being quite frequently purchased in the 
middle States along the Mississippi River, while the cavalry com- 
mands along the Pacific slope are generally supplied by the. horse- 
breeders in that part of the country. They are first procured by con- 
tractors and sub-contractors, who make a business of supplying horses 
to the government, and are by them brought together at designated 
rendezvous. : 

Before acceptance by the responsible officers, the animals are sub- 
jected to a rigid inspection by a purchasing board, one of whom is a 
skilled veterinary surgeon, and the physically good are separated from 
the physically bad. Afterwards the former are still further tested 
under saddle, for bad dispositions, and for any unsuspected traits of 
character that might unfit them for the cavalry or light artillery ser- 
vice. The system has many defects, and it is highly probable that at 
no very distant day the government will establish its own breeding- 
farms, where it can raise its own horses, and where their efficiency can 
be still further increased by keeping them, until two or three years old, 
under charge of trained horsemen, who will look out for their military 
education before sending them to the regiments. 

After selection and purchase at one of the various dépéts, “ man’s 
best friend” generally begins a long and disagreeable journey to the 
remote army posts, where, by reason of casualties of many kinds, new 
horses are needed to replace the old. Who can tell what horrors 
of homesickness and sea-sickness they experience, as, packed closely 
in cars, they go jolting over the long stretch of country which separates 
them from their new homes? What stories could not many of them 
tell, if, like Black Beauty, they were able to recount their experiences ! 

Arrived at the post to which they are consigned, the horses are 
assigned to troops, their descriptions copied minutely in a record-book . 
kept for the purpose, and, later, each one is placed under charge of a 
particular soldier, who thereafter calls the horse “ his horse” and looks 
out for his feeding, grooming, and general welfare. 

Just as with human beings, a change of climate disagrees with 
many horses, and the alkaline water found so extensively throughout 
the West is at first generally distasteful to them, so that, I have no 
doubt, they many times wish themselves safely back in their Eastern 
homes. 

In this regard, I remember very vividly one of my first experi- 
ences. I was sent from a remote army post in Wyoming to the nearest 
railway station, over a hundred miles distant, to bring to the post a 
car-load of horses shipped from Iowa and Nebraska. After disem- 
barking them safely from the car, each one of my little detachment 
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took two or three horses, and, as water was very scarce at the diminu- 
tive frontier town, we started at once for our first camp. But what 
was my dismay, that evening, to find that not a-single one of my 
charges would either eat or drink! As this was one of my first trips 
in charge of a detachment, I was especially anxious to acquit myself 
with credit: so that the strange behavior of the horses filled me with 
alarm. I had brought along in a wagon an abundance of fine oats, but 
not a single horse could I tempt to eat, except mincingly, as sick chil- 
dren sometimes toy with their food. And with the water it was much 
the same way. The horses would lean downward t&wards the alka- 
line stream as though to drink, sniff at it with disgust, and turn away 
with an air which plainly said, “That may do for such creatures as men, 
but not for us.” 

This alarming state of affairs continued during three hot days’ 

march through the famous Bad Lands of Wyoming, and the poor ani- 
mals began to look thin and worn; worse still, they became so weak 
that I greatly feared lest many of them would never make the trip 
alive. 
But at the close of the fourth day I camped near a hospitable ranch, 
the first that we had seen for several days, and what was my delight to 
discover that the owner had a fine grass pasture near his house, enclosed 
by a wire fence! That night, with the owner’s permission, I turned 
all the weary horses into this garden of Eden, and their own pleasure 
hardly exceeded my own as I watched them nipping the cool, appe- 
tizing grass, the first we had met with on the long ride. It seemed to 
those Eastern-bred horses, I suppose, like a bit of the homes of their 
boyhood, dropped down from the sky into that barren land. 

In the morning they were like new horses. The remainder of the 
journey was completed that day without mishap; and. I have always 
firmly believed that the little grass-pasture saved the lives of a number 
of my helpless, long-suffering charges. ; 

In a cavalry troop there generally grows up between each horse 
and his rider a strong bond of sympathy and friendship. Soldiers in 
the cavalry service are in most cases stationed at remote Western posts, 
where, far from home and friends, and as a rule unmarried, they are 
necessarily very limited in their social pleasures and amusements. - On 
this account, perhaps, the propensity for having pets of various kinds is 
very strongly developed, and increases the sense of fellowship between 
the horses and their riders. Cruelty or inattention to the wants of 
their horses is a rare trait among cavalrymen ; and even should this be 
the case from the feeling of proprietorship, cruelty from one soldier 
to the horse of another would be resented as an injury to the owner 
himself. 

This comradeship is more in evidence upon a long march, or while 
in the field, engaged upon arduous or dangerous duties. On such oc- 
casions, when forage often becomes scarce, cavalry soldiers will jealously 
guard every grain that their horses receive; and should the sergeant, 
through carelessness or prejudice, give a trifle more or less to one than 
the other, it often provokes a vast deal of grumbling,—so closely is 
the trooper interested in the welfare of his horse. When lariating the 
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animals out to graze, neighboring troopers will often have many a 
friendly controversy over the ownership of a choice bit of prairie for 
the use of their four-footed friends. 

Cavalry horses in garrison are usually groomed, fed, and watered 
twice a day,—once at “ morning stables,” which comes quite early, and 
again at “evening stables,” about four o’clock in the afternoon. At 
these times the sounding of stable-call by the trumpeter of the guard 
causes the soldiers of each troop, clad in their white “ stable-clothes,” 
to parade in front of barracks, where the rolls are quickly called by 
the first sergean®, and the men marched to stables. 

Had we watched the horses when the first notes of. the trumpet 
rang through the air, we should have seen them raise their heads ques- 
tioningly and softly neigh. And then, as the sound of the scsallitng 
troops came nearer and nearer to their keen ears, the neighing and 
stamping of many feet in the stalls or corrals would have become gen- 
eral, so well can they distinguish “ stable-call” from all other trumpet 
calls. Their minds are evidently bent on that portion of the old verse 
sung to the notes by soldiers of many generations,— 


Water your horses and give them some corn. 

As a matter of fact, the feeding in garrison is done by a regular 
detail of soldiers, changed from time to time, under supervision of a 
sergeant ; and these, after depositing the forage in the stalls, either set 
to work cleaning the latter, or, if it be evening, shaking down the 
horses’ beds for the night. Meanwhile, in fair weather, the horses are 
being watered, and later groomed, by the men of the troop, in the open 
air; for this purpose the animals are tied at intervals along a high 
picket-line stretched between posts. 

With brush and curry-comb, the horses are rubbed and scraped— 
rubbed principally—until their coats glisten like satin, while a troop 
officer and the first sergeant walk about the line, superintending the 
grooming, inquiring into the condition of sick horses, and, assisted by 
the troop blacksmith, picking out the animals whose hoofs need atten- 
tion. Then, grooming finished, the horses are led to their stalls, amid 
much neighing and other demonstrations of pleasure known only to 
the horse world, and in a few moments are crunching away at the corn, 
oats, or bran, with happy, hungry eagerness. 

In all cavalry regiments a veterinary surgeon is in constant at- 
tendance to look after all the infirmities of horseflesh, and once or 
twice each day he visits each stable for this purpose. He is assisted 
in his work by a farrier from each troop, and treats the more serious 
cases at a veterinary hospital, where, with isolation and special facili- 
ties, the helpless patients can be more successfully nursed back to 
health and strength. 

Have you ever thought how difficult the scientific treatment of 
animals must be? Although it is commonly supposed, and in most 
cases rightly, that animals are more hardy and can thus bear more ex- 
— surgery on their bodies than their human superiors, the 
act that they are poor dumb beasts and cannot describe their many 
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pains and aches makes intelligent veterinary treatment very compli- 
cated. 
When cavalry troops are in the field, the care of the horses, if time 
and opportunity permit, goes on in much the same way as in garrison. 
The horses are fed with nose-bags, slipped over the animal’s nose and 
held in place by a strap passing back of the ears. Although at first 
quite nonplussed by this strange attachment, new horses soon become 
accustomed to it, and learn, by either poking the nose high in air or 
persistently pushing the bag against the ground, to secure every grain 
of the coveted food within. 

Although we have from time immemorial looked upon the horse 
as man’s best friend, there is another one of Uncle Sam’s four-footed 
friends who in this regard is entitled to a few words of praise. Indeed, 
in many ways he has aided the government more than the horse. I 
refer to that intelligent, hardy, long-suffering, and most useful creature, 
the army mule. We have been so long accustomed to treating this 
valuable friend with contempt that we scarcely like to confess that the 
mule is more intelligent than the horse; and yet this is generally the 
case. Moreover, the mule certainly requires less food and less care, 
and can do more real work, than his aristocratic comrade. 

Mules are purchased for the army in much the same way as horses, 
and when sent to the army posts are used as either draught- or pack- 
animals, In both capacities the army mule is a powerful adjunct to 
the successful operations of troops ; and, however much a soldier prizes 
his horse, it is to the generally despised mule that he looks for the 
sinews of war,—his supplies. Doubtless many soldiers would rather 
be killed by the bullets of an enemy than be starved to death for lack 
of supplies. 

The pack-mule is especially useful in moving supplies through a 
rough and precipitous country, threaded by narrow trails only, where 
his sureness of foot is to be relied on. With skilful packers a pack- 
train can ordinarily follow a cavalry troop quite closely, even when 
the latter is making rapid marches. It is a very pleasant thing, when 
one arrives in camp in the evening, tired, cold, and hungry, to find the 
pack-mules near at hand with tents, rations, and cooking-utensils, in- 
stead of having to wait many hours for the arrival of slow-moving 
wagons. 

With the “blind” over her eyes,—a piece of leather which, during 
packing, prevents her seeing, and accordingly causes her to stand per- 
fectly still,—and with a huge pack on her back, which the packers are 
skilfully binding to the “aparejo,” a species of pack-saddle, the pack- 
mule is a perfect picture of uncomplaining patience. The packing 
completed and the blind removed, she trots contentedly away to 
nibble at the grass,—she never loses an opportunity to eat,—while the 
same process is repeated with another of her fellows. 

An amusing incident once occurred to me, my first experience in 
loading a mule. I had ridden a saddle-mule out on an antelope-hunt, 
and, after sighting a small herd, lariated my mule, and, after much 
crawling on the ground, succeeded in killing a doe. As I was four or 
five miles from camp, I determined to fasten the game to the cantle of 
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my saddle; but, try as I did a dozen times, I could not get my mule 
within a dozen yards of the antelope’s dead body. At last I hit upon 
an expedient. I took off my blouse, and, wrapping it securely about 
the mule’s head, tied the sleeves fast, so that she could see nothing. 
I then lariated her securely, driving my picket-pin deep in the ground, 
and dragged the antelope near at hand. After repeated trials, during 
which my mule snorted impatiently but stood fast, I threw the game 
over her back and strapped it to the saddle. Upon removing my 
blouse the mule remained perfectly passive, and with much satisfaction 
I mounted and rode towards camp. All went well until within sight 
of the tents, when, as I had to cross a small ravine, I thought it pru- 
dent to dismount and lead. I did so, but the antelope, which had 
tipped to one side, unfortunately went still farther, and in a twinkling 
antelope, saddle, and blanket had slipped about under the body of the 
frightened mule. I held manfully to the bridle-rein, but for three or 
four minutes I could scarcely distinguish antelope from mule, as the 
latter frantically endeavored to kick off the unexpected encumbrance. 
With rare good sense, she did not attempt to run,—a proceeding which 
would probably have resembled the antics of a dog with a tin can tied 
to his tail; and when she at last became quieter, I patted her gently, 
and, keeping at a respectful distance from her heels, managed to 
loosen the cincha of the saddle. In another moment the trembling 
mule was relieved of her burden, and I had the antelope carried to 
camp by some soldiers. 

An army mule’s reasoning powers are wonderfully developed, 
especially with respect to distance and locality. Once only have I 
seen them at fault, and the mistake cost the poor mule her life. 

A small detachment of us, accompanied by a pack-train, were 
descending a very rough trail leading down from a high mesa on the 
Navajo Indian Reservation in Northeast Arizona. The pack-train, 
quite heavily loaded, was slowly filing down the narrow and rugged 
descent ahead of us, over the edge of which was a sheer fall of several 
hundred feet. One of the mules, loaded with two large bales of hay, 
ran out on a small ledge adjoining the trail, and, seeing her fellows 
immediately below, concluded that she might join them by a short cut. 
The distance was trifling, and, slowly bending her knees, she jumped. 
Unfortunately, although probably conscious of the width of her own 
body, she had forgotten her increased width due to the presence of the 
two bales of hay. As she alighted accurately on the trail, the edge of 
one of these bales struck the side of the cliff, and in another instant 
the poor animal was whirled down in the abyss below. Her faithful- 
ness deserved a better fate. 

A remarkable illustration of the development of an army mule’s 
“bump of locality” occurred upon another scouting trip, this time in 
Wyoming. We were making a reconnoissance through the Big Horn 
Mountains, and, by a roundabout ride of several hundred miles, had 
reached the vicinity of Cloud Peak, in the centre of the range. Not 
a road, not a ranch, not even a sign of civilization, had we met for 
miles. The snow-peaks loomed above us, their lower slopes covered 
with impenetrable pine forests. Everything was as wild as nature had 
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made it, barring a few faint trails, leading one knew not whither. 
Seventy-five miles across the mountains was the army post which we 
had left many days before. 

Among our pack-mules was one who, on a fishing-trip several years 
before, had visited this very locality in which we were encamped ; but 
she had come, the previous time, the straight route over the mountains. 
What was our amazement, one morning, to find this mule gone, and 
with her two of her comrades, whom she had evidently led astray ! 
Hunt high and hunt low, we could not find them, and after wasting 
several days in this fruitless search we set out for home. Upon arrival 
there we were surprised and delighted to find that the mules had pre- 
ceded us. The old mule had at once recognized her previous camp- 
ing-place, changed though it must have been by the severe storms to 
which this region is subject, and had determined in her wise old head 
to strike out for home immediately, without waiting for the formality 
of carrying a pack. And this she and her companions, ill advised but 
evidently not misguided, did; not following the trails, for we had care- 
fully inspected them, but heading through the dark and confusing 
forests, as straight as though directed by the unswerving needle of a 


magnetic compass. 
Charles Dudley Rhodes, U.S.A. 
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AMALIEL ADONIRAM BENONI SETH WOODBRIDGE 
sat on a stump in what was called the North Forty of his farm 
in Missouri. Two or three methodically striped worms were care- 
fully measuring their way up his blue jeans trouser-legs, and one pres- 
ently crawled on to the tanned and hairy back of his big hand as it 
rested supinely on an updrawn knee. The other hand supported his 
head, and wisps of Jank, hay-colored hair stuck out between the stumpy 
fingers. The rest of it hung straight, except where it curved in limply 
to the shape of the neck on its way to the shoulders. The ankles and 
wrists of his long legs and arms were conspicuous, owing to lack of 
inches in the material of trousers and shirt-sleeves, and the whole figure 
bore a comical resemblance to the caricatures of Uncle Sam,—only 
this was an Uncle Sam masquerading under the wide-brimmed hat of 
a cowboy and altogether minus the high pointed collar and spike- 
tailed coat. He regarded the visitor on his hand with a mixture of 
curiosity and whimsical affection, leisurely lifting a bent wrist to a line 
with his eyes for better inspection. ‘The worm balanced itself upon its 
group of hind legs and seemed to return the scrutiny, waving its flexile 
body and exposing the soft little stumps of fore legs. 

“You con-sar-nation ani-mule, you,” he apostrophized it, in a soft 
drawl, “ what you think you doin’, anyhow? Scoot!” He put his 
hand palm down on the ground beside him the better to facilitate 
departure, and as the crawling creature seemed unable to arrive at a 
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decision he aided it with a straw and another word : “ Scatter!’ Then 
he drew his long length upright, pushed his hat on the back of his 
head, and thrust his hands deep in his pockets. 

‘Seem like it must be grasshoppers, or cyclones, or army-worms, 
one.” He lounged along toward the house in which he and his mother 
lived, stepping carefully, as if trying to avoid setting his foot upon any 
little living thing. Entering the kitchen, he drew a chair away from 
the wall, sat down, and tilted back in it, resting the side rollers on his 
heels. The wide brim of the hat framed his thin, good-humored face, 
and he did not remove it. He had formed the habit in early life of 
putting it on his head directly he got out of bed in the morning, and 
thereafter he did not take it off until the last thing at night, with the 
honorable exception of removing it in church, at meals, and some- 
times for a little while on very hot days in summer. 

* ends you seem to find no ease-up, Gamaliel ?” 

“ op.’ 

“ Be they still at it, Adoniram ?” 

“Tooth and claw. Eatin’ everything slick and clean before ’em. 
Tuck away whole fields, and don’t look no fatter than when they | 
crawled over the first fence. They’ve eat Cy Barlow’s oats, and now 
she just gittin’ good and ready to come on to my North Forty of 
wheat. 

“ Wal, Benoni, when there ain’t no consolation nowhere else you 
got to look for it in the Good Book. Don’t you feel to look for it 
there ?” 

He twisted uneasily in his chair, but made no reply. His mother 
persisted. “ Don’t you, Seth ?” 

“You mean about the lowcusses in Egypt, maw ?” 

“Yep, and the plague of” She was interrupted by her son. 

“Nop, maw, I don’t seem to git no consolation out of that idee 
that somebody else has had a mean time of it too. I don’t know how 
it is, but I can’t find no comfort in it. There ain’t nobody round these 
parts gittin’ much comfort out of life just now except them army- 
worms. They’re enjoyin’ theirselves. They’re fillin’ up on good crops 
and it ain’t costin’ ’em a cent. I reckon they got as good a right as 
anybody,—that’s the biggest consolation in it. God didn’t make no 
specialty of man. He made a good many other things, too, and took 
pains to make ’em first-class, finished ’em up with idees inter their 
little heads, and all. Set ’em goin’ on their own account same as we ; 
that’s all. They’re eatin’ up other folkses wheat and oats and corn, 
but they don’t know it. We ain’t got no sign up they can read, so 
they think it’s planted specially for them, and they’re enjoyin’ it first- 
class. Course I’d rather feed somethin’ that seems to be more account 
in the world than worms, but if I ’ain’t got no choice about it, why, 
it’s some consolation to know they like it.” 

Gamaliel had been a war-baby. His father and two stalwart young 
brothers had been offered at the nation’s altar before he was born, and 
his coming seemed to the deeply religions mind of his mother to mean 
a direct consolation from the Lord. Her sorrow had been turned into 
rejoicing. Here was a son for her old age. The dead husband, and the 
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two sons who had marched away into eternity with him, seemed to 
be again with her, reincarnated in this new life. To the neighboring 
women who came to weep at that forlorn and fatherless birth it seemed 
that Mrs, Woodbridge’s sorrows had turned her wits astray, for what 
but madness could be meant by such a name as that bestowed upon the 
helpless infant? Gamaliel Adoniram Benoni Seth ! 

“ Why,” said one, “ that child never’ll git through teethin’ with all 
them names. I never seen nor hearn tell of the likes, except kings 
and queens and sich. The idee of namin’ a leetle rat of a baby that 
hain’t got no paw, and whose maw has to work her own sixty acres by 
nip and tuck to pay the interest on the mortgage, like a baby in the 
royal family, is plum scan’alous! I’d just as lives tie a stone round 
his neck and sink him in the pond and done with it, if I was his maw 
—which I ain’t. But he’s a mighty fine baby, and no mistake. I’ve 
seen a heap of young uns, but none quite so perky as him.” 

But the old mother was muttering to herself, “I?ll raise him up a 
monument. I’ll keep them dear memories green—praise the Lord! 
They shan’t never be forgot while he lives and I live; they shan’t 
never be forgot.” 

When the christening came, even the minister had to ask that the 
names be written down, good old scriptural titles to grace though they 
were. Gamaliel had been the name of the father and of the eldest 
son, so it was placed at the head of the baby’s cognomens. The second 
brother who had given what he had, youth and life, to his country, 
had been christened Adoniram. To this the mother added Benoni 
Seth : Benoni, “son of my sorrow,” and Seth, “a replacing.” From 
that hour she began calling him impartially by all four names, dis- 
tributing them evenly through the day, one at a time, as a bell-ringer 
produces his tune from the chimes by striking each bell singly. The 
extraordinary spectacle of this tall, gaunt, wrinkled old mother, who 
seemed to be grandmother instead, gravely addressing the round mite 
of a baby by these polysyllabic titles ceased to be a wonder in time, 
swallowed up perhaps by the greater wonder of how anything so long 
and so lank as Gamaliel could ever have been evolved from that fat 
white pod of a baby. 

By women of the Mrs. Woodbridge class motherhood is accepted 
with a weighty sense of spiritual responsibility, of the ordering of a 
soul from the kingdom back to the kingdom again in the king’s good 
time. If the child lives, it is a brand to be held back from the burning. 
If it dies, it is a visitation of Providence intended for the chastisement 
of its elders. Her knowledge of heredity might be summed up in 
these words: a good father ought to have a good son. As to the subtle 
influences of prenatal conditions, or the mental attitudes of a child re- 
sulting therefrom, she had no conception. And while her son was ex- 
pressing his satisfaction that the worms were having a good time if 
no one else seemed to be, she looked at him reflectively, and remarked, 
with no apparent personal feeling in the matter,— 

“Sometimes I think, Gamaliel, that ye won’t never amount to a 
hill of beans. You’ve spent most your life walkin’ round ant-hills 
and figgerin’ how to save killin’ anything that’s alive, from worms up. 
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It beats all. Not but what I like to see ye soft-hearted,—if ye don’t 
go and git softer-headed than ye be hearted.” 

She failed altogether to comprehend that her own passion of tender- 
ness for life before his birth, her almost mad longing, as the returns 
came in from the front, to put an end to the slaughter, to save the 
doomed, accounted for the exceeding tender-heartedness of her son. 
Before the war this big woman, hardened to the rough life of a little 
Western farm, could chop off a fowl’s head when the men were in the 
fields, and look upon it as nothing but a part of the daily routine. But 
when her all had gone, when dreadful news began to come back, passed 
from hand to hand in the shape of private letters or the curdling hor- 
rors of the public press, all life took on a majesty never before its own. 
This came home to her rudely a few weeks before Gamaliel was born. 
When her men-folks went away she had assumed the duties they left 
behind, She cared for the stock, she drove to mill and town, glad now 
of the big frame and strong arms that enabled her to take on a man’s 
work without breaking under it. And this one night in particular she 
had fed the horses and cattle, milked the cows, locked the barn, and so 
doing bethought herself of her own dinner on the morrow. With the 
lantern throwing welts of light on the December snows she went to the 
hen-house and selected from among the fluttering and frightened brood 
the fat pullet for that solitary meal. She was an ignorant woman but 
a good cook, and as she laid the head of the fowl upon the block she 
wondered what her husband and sons would have to eat on the morrow, 
bread or bullets? The axe fell, and the warm blood spurted out. As 
the flopping and quivering body beat about upon the snow, leaving a 
trail of red behind it, a sudden dreadful realization came home to her. 
In a moment the dull, practical-minded woman fronting middle age, 
who had never in her life imagined anything, seemed to see the South- 
ern battle-fields dyed with similar stains, the quivering anguish of the 
stricken bodies upon them, the dreadful irrevocable spilling of the wine 
of life that War meant. She fell down beside the block with the rim of 
blood-stained, lantern-lighted snow blurring before her eyes. Whether 
she, who had never fainted in her life, really fainted then, she never 
afterward knew. But after a little she got up numbed and stiff, picked 
up her lantern, and crawled into her lonely house, leaving the dead fowl 
outside. A shuddering, horrid revulsion took hold of her. She could 
not shed blood. That night her sleep was broken by visions of hospi- 
tal wards where tongues grow parched, and bandages slip off, and souls 
float away on crimson tides, lacking a saving hand to bar the passage. 
And next day came news that the husband and youngest son had been 
shot on the field of battle. She believed she had seen a vision. The 
oldest boy was “ missing.” Two weeks later he also was listed among 
the dead. Small wonder that the son of her old age revered life, and 
dreaded to take out of nature what he could not replace or restore. 
Asa child he ran shrieking and screaming from those dreadful fall- 
festivals of the West, “ hog-killings.” Asa man he went zigzagging 
through country roads and fields with gentle, downcast eyes alert for 
the tiny habitations under his big feet. A stranger in the little 
adjacent town one day, a travelling man laboring to sell the only 
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merchant a “bill of goods,” spied this homely figure coming up the 
street. 

“ Hi!’ said he, ‘‘ Hayseed’s had a drop too much, eh ?” 

“Which?” inquired the storekeeper, being out of range. 

” Chap coming along and laying out a rail fence round a crop of 
old rye.” 

“Oh, that,” laconically, coming into view; “that’s Woodbridge 
walkin’ round the ant-hills.” 

“ Walking round the ant-hills !” 

“‘Sure. He wouldn’t sleep to-night if he stepped on one. My wife 
said his name’d hoodoo him, and I reckon it have. His maw named 
him all the names in the Bible. He goes out of the house Gamaliel 
and comes in Adoniram,—unless he stays out a right smart of a while 
and the old lady yells sumthin’ to him; then like as not he comes in 
Benoni, or Seth, or maybe he goes out Seth and comes in Gamaliel : 
you can’t never tell. He answers to all them names like a pasture of 
calves to ‘C’boss, c’boss, c’boss.’ Ef you was to foller him home now 
you’d see him settin’ on a stump or hangin’ over a fence, one, and en- 
joyin’ hisself to think what a good time them army-worms is havin’ 
eatin’ up his fields. He certunly do beat all. But he’s the amiablest 
critter alive.” 

As might have been expected in a country community, where every- 
body laughed at what they could not understand, this “son of sorrow,” 
as his mother had named him, was the butt of rustic jokes from his 
boyhood up. His school-mates called him variously Gam, ’Liel, Ad, 
Ben, Niram, and Seth, and he answered cheerfully to all. Only once 
in the memory of man had he been known to develop temper in those 
days of youthful trials. Then, being mockingly designated as Matthew- 
Mark-Luke-John-and-the-A postles, he had jumped up in sudden and 
presumably righteous fury, given his tormenter a “ first-class licking,” 
as his school-mates described it, and been respected by them ever 
after. As to questioning his mother’s judgment in exposing him to 
ridicule by this extraordinary combination of names, it never occurred 
to his loyal soul to do it. He had expressed himself tersely to a boy 
one day, and the whole code and order of his life lay in the summing 
up: 
“ Wal, I reckon you-all ain’t so near related to me as maw is, and 
what suits maw suits me.” 

As he grew older his eccentricities regarding all living things be- 
came more and more marked. When other young fellows went into 
the woods and fields to shoot and kill, he stalked the little wild things 
to learn their ways. Out of his pity for them grew a great love and 
interest, and out of this affection a knowledge of their habits that 
coupled with education would have made him one of the first natural- 
ists of the land. His pockets swarmed with his little friends, and the 
house was full of fearless guests who went and came at their own 
pleasure, greatly to the consternation of the women-folks who visited 
his mother. Unconscious tribute was paid to his surprising and un- 
common knowledge of the wild life of wood and field when his com- 
rades said among themselves,— 
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“That Gam he knows every grub in the country. I bet there 
ain’t a bee in all Missoury that he ain’t acquainted with by sight and 
couldn’t take home if it lost its way.” 

But, unfortunately for this gentle giant, even so innocent and 
harmless a notoriety as his proved fatal to his prospects of wedded 
bliss. Betty Barlow, Cy Barlow’s only daughter, would have none of 
him. It seemed to Gamaliel, wandering around his fields with cautious 
feet, that he must have loved her before he was born, for he could not 
remember the time when the thought of her had not been the sweetest 
thought in the world to him. Betty’s father would willingly have | 
taken Gamaliel for a son-in-law. The Woodbridge and Barlow farms 
adjoined, and, while Gamaliel’s mother had said with palpable sarcasm 
that he spent most of his life walking around ant-hills, he had never- 
theless contrived in the intervals of this occupation to add to her 
original sixty acres another sixty and a forty, and he now owned one 
of the best farms in the valley. But ridicule had done the mischief. 
What girl of spirit would wed a man whose courtship-calls were an- 
nounced by a harum-scarum younger brother in this fashion ?—“ Bugs, 
Betty, Bugs! Bugs is comin’ up the road.” 

Then, too, the girl friends helped along ; 

“Say, Betty, which one you goin’ to take ?—Gamaliel, or Seth, or 
Adoniram, or Benoni? Which one of them Woodbridge boys you 
goin’ to tie up to, and what you goin’ to call him ?” 

“My! I wouldn’t dast to go no nearer to him than a rod. He’s 
always got a pocketful of snakes, and toads, and spiders.” 

“Tf I was you, Betty, and made up my mind to marry a menagerie, 
I’d go on the road with it, where it’d pay. I’d charge ten cents a head 
to see my tame rats and squirrels and hedgehogs.” 

All this and more; but less would have sufficed, for there is no 
weapon so potent with the mind of youth as ridicule—as many a wise 
parent, knowing that mandate and threat only goad into opposition, 
can testify. And how vulnerable he was! How many places there 
were in that honest armor where the tipped and feathered arrow of 
fun at his expense could penetrate! But, however much Betty might 
affect to scorn Gamaliel, with his quadruplicate names and his curious 
affection for the things that the average individual neither knows nor 
loves, but despises in a vasty ignorance, she sent other suitors away 
also,—likely fellows at whom no one ever laughed, but who had never- 
theless failed, in spite of this point in their favor, to suit Miss Betty. 
And at twenty-five she was still single, and people had begun to call her 
an “old maid.” But, worse than that,—for a sensible woman need not 
worry over what she knows she has in her power to remedy any day, — 
worse than that, because there was no help for it, was the fact that 
army-worms had descended upon her father’s farm and not a blade of 
any green thing had been left standing. The year before, a cyclone 
had destroyed most of his buildings, and he had mortgaged the farm 
to rebuild. All his own ready cash had gone, in addition to the 
amount borrowed. It was one of those cases where a man gambles 
with luck, depending upon chance to make his losses good. This 
chance had been his crops. If they turned out right there would be 
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no difficulty, but as Betty looked at the shaven fields her heart ached. 
curiously enough, for Gamaliel as well as for her father. His experi- 
ence the year before had been similar, although it was believed that his 
losses were not so great, and that he was better able to stand them. 
All in all there seemed to be no special call for a girl to sympathize 
with him, but perhaps that was the reason why she did. The fact 
that it was a mixed sympathy did not make it less strong, combined 
with the old habit of contempt from childhood up that now prompted ° 
the scornful thought,— 

“T wonder if he’s steppin’ on his toes now, and tiptoein’ round his 
fields for fear he’ll tread on a worm.” 

She looked over at the Woodbridge acres, green and waving in the 
sun, and thought, grimly,— 

“T reckon he won’t set such store by all them nasty little crawlin’ 
things when they’ve eat him out of house and home.” This roused a 
feeling of unreasonable anger,—anger is rarely reasonable,—and she 
thought as she dozed off to sleep that night, while the mosquitoes 
hummed against the cotton netting tacked in her window, “I don’t 
care if they eat him up too. Serve him right, the big gump!” 

But in her dreams she saw the Woodbridge fields bare as a bald 
head, and the sight troubled her. In the morning her first thought 
was of those fields, and she looked out of her window expecting to see 
them in reality as the fancies of sleep had pictured them, but there was 
no change visible. Over to the west the Macady grain had gone in 
the night, and in the east, as far as she could see, a blight seemed 
to have fallen on the corn. But Gamaliel’s fields were green, and 
waved like a rich sea full of turbulent tides that flowed but never ebbed. 
They seemed to have caught all the summer to themselves, and in pro- 
portion as neighboring lands took on the barrenness of fall the Wood- 
bridge acres leaped with the sturdy life of shooting stalk and heading 
grain. She could see moving figures around-those fields even at that 
early hour, no doubt marvelling at that oasis in the desert. By the 
time that she had helped her mother to get breakfast the father and 
brothers came in, full of the wonder of it. 

“ Bugs has it, Betty,” said the younger brother, who had unwittingly 
helped to play such havoc with hearts in the past. “I’m blamed if 
them fool worms hain’t eat all round Gam’s farm, and they hain’t so 
much as teched a blade of his’n.” 

Betty turned on him with a new fire in her eyes. The smouldering 
rage that had kept alive over-night blazed up fiercely, and this new 
stick for the consumption of its flames left Gamaliel fire-proof. A 
tangible object for her anger seemed to free the absent culprit from the 
intangible cause for blame that had irritated her so the night before. 

“Tf you-all hadn’t be’n so brash ’bout stompin’ on every cricket and 
spider that’s run ’cross your path, maybe you-all wouldn’t be settin’ here 
now wonderin’ how you goin’ to pay the mortgage and eat too.” 

Her father, awed by the visible prosperity of his neighbor, and 
unable to account for it on merely practical grounds, found it easy to 
divert his slow mind into the channels of the mysterious. 

“Tt certunly do seem so, Betty, hanged ef it don’t. Here’s Gam 
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trompin’ round all his life and makin’ it a p’int never to step on nothin’ 


but dirt, and it do seem like them worms knowed all about it, and jest 
bowdashously eat round his place. I never seen the beat of it.” 

They ate breakfast in ponderous silence. After it was finished and 
the dishes washed, Betty put on her sun-bonnet and walked across 
her own bare fields in the direction of the line fence between the two 
farms. She felt foolish and penitent, and a new respect for Gamaliel 
had arisen in her mind. She was full of remorse for having helped to 
make him, the best-natured, kindest man alive, the butt of foolish 
merriment in the past. And it seemed as if, after all was said and done, 
he was wiser than those who had been poking fun at him for years. 
Besides, suppose he had been different from anybody else? “TI reckon 
we-all ain’t so Simon Pure that we couldn’t be improved none. Folks 
ain’t cut by Butterick patterns.” 

Gamaliel’s big straw hat loomed ahead, but even that inanimate 
wreck seemed to take on a pleasant, inviting color that cheered her as 
she walked toward it with a choking sensation in her throat. She 
settled her sun-bonnet a little closer over her face and went bravely up 
to that tall figure. 

“T come over to tell you I was awful glad,” she began, without 
preliminary, —“ awful glad them hungry things has gone round your 
place, Gam. I reckon they know who’s be’n a friend to ’em always, 
and they’re doin’ you a good turn now for the many you’ve done them 
—and other little crawlin’ things.” 

Gamaliel started and straightened himself up. “ Why, Betty! 
That you ?” 

“Yep, it’s me, and I’ve jest tole paw and the boys this mornin’ that 
you was a heap smarter than the folks that’s be’n makin’ fun of you 
all these years. I’m glad,”—her voice choked a little,—“ I’m jest 
glad they’ve left your grain be. Now I reckon some of them smart- 
weed tribe’ll know what they’re talkin’ about next time.” 

She kept her face resolutely hidden, but two or three big tears 
dropped down and splashed on her nervous hands. In an instant 
Gamaliel had comprehended the situation. Love was a language he 
understood. His love for all little dumb things had quickened his 
senses, and as for Betty, why, the love of Betty needed no language: 
it was as his unspoken thought. 

“Wal, Betty,” he said, slowly, “I’d ruther the worms had eat 
every head of grain I ever hope to raise than not to hear you say them 
words.” Betty was crying now in good earnest: great sobs shook her 
plump shoulders. He took one of her hands in his. How little it 
seemed, and helpless, how soft and baby-like, inside his own big palm! 
And yet the native honesty of the man made it impossible for him 
to impose upon her credulity. 

“T got to tell you, Betty,” he said, firmly, “that this ain’t no 
marycle. If you-all had studied about these little things more you’d 
know they sometimes go right by fields like this. It ain’t because it’s 
my farm, or me, or on account of my always bein’ soft-hearted ’bout 
everythin’ from bugs and worms up. It jest happened so, that’s all. 
It might ’a’ be’n your father’s farm, or Sam Macady’s, or any one 
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else’s, jest as well as mine. So don’t you make no mistake now, Betty. 
If you did, I should feel like I’d cheated you.” 

“T don’t care,” sobbed the penitent Betty,—“ I don’t care what you 
say, Gam. I see now that you’ve always be’n smarter than other folks, 
only they was such—such—such awful fools they never knowed it.” 

He pushed the sun-bonnet back from her flushed and tear-wet face 
and kissed her tenderly. His big heart was too full for speech. A 
tall, gaunt figure, also wearing a sun-bonnet, approached them unob- 
served as they stood thus absorbed by a first speechless happiness. The 
old mother, only a little bent by her seventy-five years, regarded them 
silently for a moment before she spoke. Her own heart was full of 
memories aroused by this simple, pastoral love-making, this field-wooing 
in the sun. 

“Wal, Gamaliel,” she said, presently, “I reckon you got a double 
consolation, after all. Why, Betty, child, what made you have to wait 
for the hand of the Lord to pi’nt the way for you? Didn’t you want 
a tender husband, a soft-hearted man that wouldn’t hurt you for the 
world? Child, child, how blind you was! How blind you b’en all 
these years! Why, I’ve knowed you laughed at him, and what for? 
When he come to me a little mite of a baby, and me old ’nuff to be 
his grandmaw, I said I’d raise him up a monument to them as had 
gone before, them as hadn’t even left a grave behind for me to tend. 
And I said I’d keep their memories green in him; and I done it. I 
said I’d never let them blessed names die ; they wa’n’t writ on no stun, 
and there wa’n’t no other way to do it that I see, so I riz him upa 
monument to them as had passed away, and there ain’t no fault in him. 
He couldn’t no more help bein’ good than this tree”—she laid her big 
hand, gnarled as the bark of the oak under which they stood, on it for 
a moment—“ than this tree could help growin’. I’m his mother, and 
I ought to know. He’s be’n the best son in Missoury, and he’ll make 
you the best husband in Missoury ; and may God bless you both !” 

She turned away with a sigh and stalked off. The morning sun 
bathed the couple in its glory, and the tall grain whispered of harvest- 
home and heart-home. Presently, as they walked toward the house 
hand in hand, with Gamaliel dividing his attention between the harm- 
less way he had set for his feet to walk through life and the loving way 
his eyes would look at the woman beside him, a man passing in a 
rattling lumber-wagon took note of him. There was a boy sitting on 
the hard seat beside him, and the man turned to this boy and said,— 

“You Josiah, you see that man over yon, and you see them fields. 
Now you jest take a lesson, and don’t you be so heady ’bout killin’ 
things. You learn to walk round ant-hills, and like as not when you 

it to be a man the grasshoppers, or army-worms, one, ’I] walk round 
your wheat-fields, and then you won’t turn out sech a tarnation fool as 
you look. You hear me. And if anybody laughs at you, lick ’em. 
It’s all they’re good fer, and you can’t make no mistake. And then some 
day you can laugh at them, like that feller over yon is laughin’ at 
we-all now. You watch out, son. There’s a heap to learn in this 
world you’re livin’ in.” 


Marion Manville Pope. 
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FLEUR-DE-LIS. 


HERE'S a garden sown of God 
On the lonely ocean’s verge, 
Where the lupines blow and nod 
To the surge. ; 


Cloister ‘neath the open sky, 
Shrine of Nature love-endowed ; 
Oft a sail goes drifting by, 
Or a cloud. 


Tendrils deck the craggy eaves 
Jutting o’er the waves’ turmoil ; 
Here and there the iris cleaves 
To the soil. 


Iris, darling of the wind, 
Colored like the sky and sea, 
Gracious, royal-hearted, kind 
Fleur-de-Lis ! 


Iris, angel of the place, 
Sermonizing unaware, 
With uplifted, smiling face 

Like a prayer. 


Swinging incense in the sun, 
Haply Nature to requite, 
Of the mists thy garments spun, 
And of light! 


Which of all the works that be 
Best bespeaks our Father’s power,— 
That illimitable sea, 


Or this flower ? 
Martha T. Tyler. 





BEARDS AND BARBERS. 


| ai now and then the proprietor of some fashionable hotel or 

restaurant has trouble with his waiters over the shaving question. 
Custom demands that a waiter in a first-class place have a smooth- 
shaven face; the waiter himself resents what he considers a despotic 
interference with his personal rights. Asa result there are periodic 
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strikes, and attempts have even been made in some States to have the 
legislature pass laws prohibiting employers from compelling their men 
to shave. 

After all, the waiter is only showing his respect for the cult of the 
beard, which, according to the ancient Jewish writers, started in the 
garden of Eden. Adam, they tell us, was several miles in height, and 
was furnished with a prodigious beard which reached to his middle. 

The ancient Jews, presumably on account of this believed Edenic 
origin, held the beard in such high esteem that they considered it a 
greater insult to seize a man by his beard than to tread on his corns. 
They cherished the hair on their faces as the callow youth of to-day 
does his adolescent moustache, trimmed it in various forms, perfumed 
it with odorous substances, and cut it only as a sign of great affliction. 
So far did they carry their veneration for its dignity that laws were 
actually passed regarding the manner of its wearing. This was prob- 
ably done, however, in order that the chosen people might not imitate 
the neighboring races that made hair-offerings to their gods, nor their 
former masters the Egyptians, who were great patrons of barbers. 

The barber’s lot was a happy one in the land of Egypt, where the 
people had such a high regard for the tonsorial art that the majority 
of the men shaved not only the face but the entire head, and capped 
their bald pates with wigs, while the priests went even further and 
shaved the entire body every third day. With this constant scraping 
of chins going on, the barber’s trade was an important one in the home 
of the Pharaohs, and its followers were kept busily running throughout 
the length and breadth of the land from early morning until sunset. 
They carried their tools in an open-mouthed basket, and their razors 
were shaped like a small hatchet with a curved handle. 

One of these chin-scrapers was sent for when Joseph was sum- 
moned to appear before the Pharaoh, that the monarch’s sight might 
not be offended by a dirty face. The mention of this shaving in 
Genesis is one of the oldest references to the barber’s craft. 

Notwithstanding this penchant for shaven faces, and the fact that 
they caricatured Rameses VII. on his very tomb as a man of neglect- 
ful habits by depicting him with a three days’ growth of stubble on 
his kingly face, they honored the beard in curious fashion; they wore 
false ones as badges of office. These varied in form according to the 
dignity of the wearer. Thus, a private individual was only permitted 
to adorn his chin with a ridiculously small bunch of hair scarcely two 
inches long, while the beard of the monarch was of considerable length 
and cut square at the bottom, like that worn by the Sphinx. 

The images of the gods are distinguished by beards turned up 
at the ends. When a man died, his spirit, being believed to merge 
— _ godhead, was painted on the mummy-case with this upturned 

The wig was a ponderous structure, not unlike the periwigs of the 
last century, and strongly suggestive of the judicial head-gear of the 
English bench. It was made of curled hair on the crown and plaited 
hair below, and served to keep the head cool and to protect the wearer 
from sunstroke. 
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While the Egyptians were enjoying the advantages of a close shave, 
the nations about them rejoiced in the length of their beards. Once a 
depiction of the Assyrian beard is seen, its form can never be forgotten : 
it rises like a ghost from the limbo of the past, and will not be laid. 
It is like nothing worn on the human countenance since the fall of 
Babylon. Coming from the same stock as the Jews, the Assyrians 
prided themselves in like manner upon their beards, and their sculptures 
show their kings wearing elaborate curls, which look as if they had 
been produced by the tongs of a modern French friseur. 

As a class, the Oriental nations have always regarded the beard as 
a type of manhood, and shaving as a sign of bondage. The kings of 
Persia entwined their beards with golden threads: the Arabs to this 
day dye them with henna, after the example of their prophet, Mahomet 
Abou-Bekr. 

The Etruscans, if one should judge from their vase-paintings, 
affected that type of beard which is associated to-day in America with 
Jersey farmers and Populist senators. They shaved the upper lip and 
allowed the chin hair to grow long over the chest. The representa- 
tions of their elderly men have a strangely familiar air, and remind 
one of -green pastures, extortionate board-bills, and nocturnal combats 
with mosquitoes. 

The Greeks generally wore beards until the time of Alexander the 
Great. That wonderful general soon discovered that beards made a 
very convenient handle for those who wished to split the head of the 
wearer. He accordingly gave orders to his captains that the Mace- 
donians should be shaven, and the Greek tribes followed suit. 

The Romans were more tardy in their adoption of the barber’s 
services; the first representatives of the craft were introduced into 
Italy from Sicily in the year of Rome 454, coming over in the train 
of P. Titinius Mena. Once established in the City of the Seven 
Hills, however, the tonsorial craft rose rapidly to importance, and the 
barber-shop became the centre of gossip, where the latest scandal was 
discussed and the news disseminated, much as it is in Spanish country 
towns to this very day. 

The Roman barber, besides cutting the hair and shaving the face, 
trimmed the nails and kept the fingers in order. The Roman philos- 
ophers, with a scorn of fashion’s mandates still common to their kind 
in the nineteenth century, affected beards of enormous length, which 
became known as the badge of their profession. Lucian mocks them 
for considering these as a mark of wisdom. 

Shaving actually became sacerdotal at Rome. One of the most 
important periods in the life of a Roman was when he celebrated _his 
entrance into manhood and assumed the toga virilis, marking the full 
rights of citizenship. In the religious rites that accompanied this ob- 
servance the puerile face felt the razor for the first time; and the cut- 
tings of the adolescent beard were carefully enclosed in a waxen ball 
and consecrated to some divinity. When Nero assumed the toga, his 
youthful beard was shut up in a golden casket studded with pearls of 
great price, and then offered to Jupiter Capitolinus. 

Hadrian, having a face full of unsightly scars, covered them with 
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a beard, and was the first of the Roman emperors to wear such an 
adornment, setting a fashion that was followed by his successors. 

The majority of the Latin and Greek gods were represented with 
flowing beards: there was even a bearded Venus. 

The Cretans must have held the beard in high honor, for they 
punished theft and arson by shaving the culprit, just as the Chinese 
discipline certain offenders by .eutting off their pig-tails. 

The Northern male divinities, as a rule, were bearded. Wotan’s 
beard was so thick and long that it gained him the name of Hrosshars- 
grant (“horsehair-bearded”). Thor’s beard was red and long, and 
was invoked by his worshippers when in trouble. When the god was 
angry, he breathed into it, and then thunder growled across the heavens 
and lightning rent the clouds. 

Of all unpleasant shaves, that given by a Druid priest must be 
considered as the most uncomfortable in history. Those white-robed 
ministers of a now forgotten religion, who wore long flowing beards 
themselves, carefully shaved their human victims before immolating 
them upon the stone altars beneath the sacred oaks. Attendant on 
these sanguinary sacrifices stood rows of fierce warriors whose immense 
tangled moustaches hung down upon their breasts like wings, for men 
of rank among the Gauls and Britons shaved the chin and body, but 
let the hair grow on the upper lip. 

Among the Franks the beard was held in the highest honor, and 
to touch it stood in lieu of a solemn oath. Clovis, who founded the 
Merovingian dynasty, sent ambassadors to King Alaric of the Visi- 
goths, who prayed that they might touch his beard as a sign of alliance. 
. Alaric was in a bad humor, and, instead of gracefully submitting, 
seized the ambassadors by their own beards and drove them from him 
with insults; whereupon Clovis proceeded to avenge the insult, which 
he did so effectually that the empire of the Visigoths was overthrown 
and the history of Europe changed. : 

One of the earliest references to beards in English literature is 
worth recalling. It belongs to “ Le Morte Darthur.” 

Sir Thomas Malory tells us in his quaint old-fashioned style that 
during the early reign of King Arthur there flourished in North 
Wales a belligerent monarch named King Ryons. He was possessed 
of great prowess, and had by strength of arms overcome eleven kings, 
whom he compelled to “give him their beards clean flayed off, as much 
as there was.” With these hirsute appendages King Ryons trimmed 
a mantle, in doing which he discovered that he needed just one more 
beard to make the job complete. He accordingly sent a request to 
King Arthur that he send his beard for this purpose, intimating that 
unless the demand were at once complied with he would come and take 
beard and head together. King Arthur, however, was not one to be 
frightened at threats of this kind. He promptly responded that it 
was “the most villanous and lewdest message that man ever heard 
sent to a king,” adding that his own beard “was full young yet to 
make a trimming.” It is pleasant to read that when King Ryons 
attempted to carry his threat into effect he was captured by the English 
hero and forced to abandon his beard-collecting mania. 
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The Anglo-Saxons wore ample beards cut in a forked shape, and, 
curiously enough, depicted in the illuminated manuscripts of the period 
as bright blue in color, from which it has been conjectured that our 
ancestors dyed their whiskers with liquids or prepared powders, after 
the Oriental fashion. 

The Normans at the time of William the Conqueror shaved their 
faces and the back of their heads, so that Harold’s spies reported that 
they had seen no soldiers, but an army of priests. These “ priests” 
proved disastrous to the Anglo-Saxon power, and the Norman warrior, 
once seated on the throne of England, compelled his new subjects not 
end to conform to his laws but to follow his countrymen’s custom of 
shaving. 

Long beards reappeared during the reign of Rufus, and under 
Stephen wigs made their first appearance in England, while in the 
reign of Henry I. the clergy took umbrage at the long beards then 
fashionable, and compared their wearers to “ filthy goats.” 

Before this period the clergy themselves had become involved in a 
_ squabble with the Pope over the question of their own beards. The 

Greek Church stood for beards, while the Roman power demanded 
shaven faces. Gregory VIII. denounced the beard, and Leo IX. pro- 
scribed it; and so the struggle went on until the sixteenth century, 
when the minor clergy became reconciled to shaving every day. 

In England, from the time of Stephen to Henry VIII., beards 
and shaven faces alternated. The latter monarch “caused his own 
head and all his courtiers to be polled and his beard to be cut short.” 
Under Elizabeth the fashionables wore shaven faces: during the reign 
of the Stuarts the beard was worn with upturned moustaches. Some . 
had pasteboard cases to put over their beards at night, that they might 
not get rumpled during sleep, and the beaux of that day spent as 
much time in dressing them as the young lady of this does in putting 
on her bonnet. 

The early Irish wore long beards and matted their hair with dirt 
and grease. These matted locks were called “ glibbs,” and were looked 
upon with pride by their owners, but in the reign of James I. a law 
es passed compelling the Irish to cut their hair and shave their 

aces. 

In France, Francis I., acting under a brief from the Pope, levied 
a tax upon the beards of the clergy, and in the same country an edict 
in 1553 forbade the lawyers to plead in beards, while in 1561 the 
Sorbonne put a stop to clerks wearing the same adornment. 

Peter the Great of Russia was another monarch who tried to make 
revenue from a tax upon beards, applying it to all his subjects; but 
the tax almost led to a popular uprising, and Peter abandoned this 
method of enlarging the exchequer, which threatened to endanger his 
throne. 

The barbers during the Middle Ages became important person- 
ages in Europe. Besides attending to shaving and hair-cutting, they 
performed operations in minor surgery and were skilful bloodletters. 
They applied plasters and ointments, doctored bruises, and treated all 
wounds that were not considered of a mortal nature. They formed 
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themselves into a corporation which had its coat of arms, and they 
were entitled to carry swords. They were the first army surgeons, 
and in the beginning of the fifteenth century aroused the enmity of 
the regular surgeons to such a degree that the latter resolved not to 
visit any patient attended by a barber. As surgery became a science 
and medicine grew less empirical, the barber’s craft lost its healing 
branches, and the war between its followers and the surgeons and 


doctors died a natural death. 
Francis J. Ziegler. 





SOME LITERARY SHRINES OF MANHATTAN. 


II. 
ABOUT AND ABOVE CITY HALL PARK. 


UR strolling pilgrimage through the older city has brought us to 
the vicinity of the City Hall Park,—the “Common” of the 
period to which pertain many of the shrines we have thus far found. 
In the time before it was shorn of its shrubbery and despoiled of its 
fair dimensions, the park was the resort of poor McDonald Clarke, 
author of “The Elixir of Moonshine, By the Mad Poet,” and other 
volumes, who often sat out the night in this place when even the old 
hearse was not available as a lodging, and perhaps it was while gazing 
into starlit heaven during some nocturnal vigil here that he composed 

the exquisite lines,— 

Night dropped her sable curtain down 
And pinned it with a star. 


The pavement a little below the old park was- the scene of a violent 
personal encounter between Bryant and William L. Stone,—author of 
“ Border Wars of the Revolution,” ete.,—which provoked much com- 
ment among the writers of the day. Near by in Ann Street once dwelt 
a Mr. Cockloft, whose name suggested the appellation of the family 
and hall in “Salmagundi ;” and at the corner of Ann and Nassau Poe 
was employed by Willis upon Zhe Evening Mirror, in which—January 
29, 1845—“ The Raven” was first reprinted under the name of Poe, 
with Willis’s comment declaring it to be the most effective example of 
fugitive poetry ever published in America. 

For several years Irving lived with his widowed mother on the 
northwest corner of Ann and William Streets in a quaint old house, 
long ago removed, whose structural bricks and architectural style are 
now illustrated by the lower stories of a contemporary building at No. 
167 William, a few doors above. In this home, at the age of nineteen, 
Irving wrote the humorous “Jonathan Oldstyle” essays which pro- 
cured for him the friendship of the novelist Charles Brockden Brown 
and of Joseph Dennie of The Port Folio,—some of whose peculiarities 
are depicted in “Salmagundi,”—who visited Irving here. Here, too, 
Irving produced most of his contributions to “Salmagundi” and wrote 
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the wonderful “ History of New York” which made him known round 
the world. 

Just below the old park, by the corner of Vesey Street, once stood 
the domicile of the founder of the Astor Library, whose personal 
qualities drew to him here such men as Irving, Francis, and Halleck ; 
a little way down Vesey Street a wine-shop stands upon the site of a 
quondam dwelling of that lucid and trenchant writer, Horace Gree- 
ley ; opposite was sometime the office of Paulding, and a few doors 
below is the store which once belonged to the genial Frederick S. 
Cozzens of “Sparrowgrass Papers,” who here published the periodical 
from which was gathered the material for his “Sayings of Dr. Bush- 
wacker and other Learned Men.” 

Facing the park upon the east stood of yore the shop of David 
Longworth,—called by Irving and his friends “ Dusky Davie” from a 
popular song of the time,—who published “Salmagundi,” and hard 
by, upon the place of the mammoth Syndicate Building, was the Park 
Theatre, of which Irving’s friend the tragedian Thomas A. Cooper, 
who married the Sophy Sparkle of “Salmagundi,” was manager: an 
address for Cooper’s opening night was the longest poem Irving ever 
wrote. Here in 1809 the future author of “Sweet Home”—then a 
stripling lad who had abandoned his studies to go upon the stage in 
order to maintain his helpless father and family—made his first appear- 
ance as Norval in “ Douglas,” took the town by storm, and gained for 
himself the title of the “ Young American Roscius ;” he last appeared 
here two years later, playing Edgar to Cooke’s Lear. Here, two 
decades afterward, Fanny Kemble—subsequently famed as a poetess— 
made her first bow to a New York audience. Dyde’s “ fashionable 
London Hotel,” just above the theatre, was an habitual resort of the 
Cockloft Hall coterie of Irving’s chums, and 


To riot at Dyde’s on imperial champagne 
And then scour the city—the peace to maintain, 


was, according to the poet of “Salmagundi,” a characteristic of the 
“Sad Dogs” of that day. 

Next door to the corner of Beekman Street was the pharmacy of 
Joseph Rodman Drake, considered by Halleck the handsomest man in 
New York, who resided above his store, in rooms to which the author 
of “Fanny” was a frequent visitor. Here the two friends, whom 
General Wilson styles “the Damon and Pythias of American poets,” 
produced some of their whimsical “Croaker” verses; here Drake’s 
most popular poem, “The American Flag,” was written, the con- 
cluding stanza being the composition of his friend; and here he lan- 
guished in consumption and died at the early age of twenty-five. 
Around the corner in Beekman Street the Temple Court covers the 
place of an office of Poe’s short-lived Broadway Journal, and a few 
doors below it, at 118 Nassau, was published The American Review, in 
which, above the signature of “Quarles,” first appeared “ The Raven,” 
the imperishable poem which procured for Poe world-wide fame. In 
rooms in a brick dwelling upon the second block of Beekman Street, 
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William Dunlap wrote his biographies of Cooke and Charles Brockden 
Brown and his histories of the “ American Theatre” and the “ Arts of 
Design.” A four-story house just out of Beekman in Pearl Street was 
the abode of the quizzical Cozzens before he removed to Yonkers and 
became “ Mr. Sparrowgrass.” 

The old Tribune building, which faced the park at the corner of 
Spruce Street and with which Greeley was so long associated, has been 
replaced by a modern structure in front of which sits a colossal statue 
of that forceful writer; at the back of this new building, a dingy 
edifice—still “difficult as to stairs and dark as to passages”—was the 
habitation of the Bohemian Saturday Press to which Howells made 
the visit which gave him the very first of his “First Impressions of 
Literary New York.” At the next corner of Newspaper Row is the 
painted-brick edifice in which the late Charles A. Dana—both author 
and poet, but best known as editor—directed the journalistic luminary 
that “shines for all ;” here the Nestor of American journalism worked 
in a small, irregular, corner room of the third story, whose furnishings 
gave no hint of the zsthetic culture of its occupant. An oaken writing- 
table, with a revolving case of books upon it and Mr. Dana’s large 
chair in front of it, occupied the centre of the room, a smaller table 
holding books and papers stood by a side window, a leather-covered 
couch was against one wall, an inexpensive rug was upon the floor, and 
these, with some photographs and prints upon the cerulean-tinted walls 
and a stuffed owl which solemnly surveyed the scene from the top of 
the rotary bookcase, constituted the furniture of this workshop of the 
foremost man in his profession. 

West of the old park a store at No. 5 Barclay Street has long 
supplanted the once famous “ Frank’s” restaurant which, like Will’s 
Coffee-House in London, was a haunt of the /ittérateurs and actors of 
the time,—Hoffman, Poe, Halleck, Morris, Burton, Herbert, Clarke, 
and Brougham being among those often seen hete. In an upper front 
room of a building at 10 Park Place, Charles F. Briggs,—better known 
as “ Harry Franco,” from his articles in the Knickerbocker,—with Parke 
Godwin and George William Curtis as assistants, conducted Putnam’s, 
that excellent magazine whose financial failure indicated the decadence 
of New York’s literary preéminence: a spacious old house a little way 
westward in the same thoroughfare, and now replaced by stores, was once 
the residence of Jerome Villagrand, with whom Halleck boarded many 
years. While living here, Halleck gave to the world his first volume 
of poems; later Villagrand removed to a smaller domicile around the 
corner, in what is now West Broadway, where Halleck entertained 
Prince Louis Napoleon. In near-by Greenwich Street William Irving 
lived when he ground the verse “from the mill of Pindar Cockloft” 
for “Salmagundi,” and in the same dwelling Paulding composed his 
share of the whimsicalities of that droll publication; above on this 
street James Fenimore Cooper—already famous as the author of “The 
Spy”—resided when Bryant removed to the city and was invited to the 
novelist’s house to meet many literary celebrities. 

A five-storied building in Murray Street, a few steps out of Broad- 
way, was Bayard Taylor’s first abode after he had been attracted to the 
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metropolis by the opportunities of its literary life. The brilliant 
Charles Fenno Hoffman—author of “Greyslaer” and other books, but 
best remembered as the poet of “Monterey” and “Sparkling and 
Bright”—lodged in the same house; Hoffman, who already displayed 
in his eccentricities symptoms of the mental malady which for thirty- 
four years separated him from his kind, enjoyed the dignity of a “first- 
floor-front,” while Taylor’s light purse made it easier for him to climb 
four flights toward the empyrean. In his attic here he “ rested his soul 
with poetry after the prosaic labors of the day,” and produced such 
poems as “ Kubleh,” “ Ariel in the Cloven Pine,” “Ode to Shelley,” 
and the best of his classical verse, “ Hylas ;” here he received such 
visitors as Kimball, Griswold, Buchanan Read,—who portrayed Taylor 
in the Arthur of his “Home Pastorals,”—and Richard Henry Stod- 
dard. The latter came often, after a week’s drudgery in the foundry, 
to enjoy with his friend 
The sunshine of the gods, 
The hour of perfect song, 


reading and discussing the stanzas each had written since their last 
meeting, and discoursing of poetry and poets. 

A few rods northward we find, in Chambers Street, business struc- 
tures occupying the site of the office-residence of Dr. John W. Francis, 
where that literate intimate of littératewrs welcomed Jeffrey, Cooper, 
Sparks, Irving, Payne, Dunlap, and corresponded with Southey, Cob- 
bett, Moore, Cuvier, and many of potential genius. Not far away on 
the same street erst stood Palmo’s Opera-House, where Samuel Lover, 
author of “ Rory O’More” and “ Handy Andy,” read from his own 
works and sang his own songs, and where de Singeeron sold sweets upon 
the sidewalk. The father of Halleck’s “ Fanny” had his shop in the 
adjacent Chatham Street, here Walt Whitman laid the scene of the 
homicide in “One Wicked Impulse,” at No. 85 Greeley first found 
occupation in West’s printing-office, and around in Duane Street Wood- 
worth lived when he penned “The Old Oaken Bucket.” It has been 
so generally believed the poem was written or conceived in a tap-room 
that the survivors of the poet’s family desire publicity for the following 
account. At noon of a warm day in the summer of 1817, Woodworth 
walked home to dinner from his office near the foot of Wall Street, 
and, being greatly heated, drank a tumbler of pump-water, and said as 
he replaced the glass, “‘ How much more refreshing would be a draught 
from the old bucket that hung in my father’s well!” Whereupon his 
wife, who, the poet declared, was his habitual source of inspiration, ex- 
claimed, “ Why, Selim, wouldn’t that be a pretty subject for a poem ?” 
Thus prompted, he at once commenced and within the hour completed 
the charming lyric which immortalized his name. Years later he was 
living in a larger house, now supplanted by stores, upon the next block 
in Pearl Street near Elm: to him here came Irving, Morris, Poe, Fay, 
Willis, and others of kindred talent; here Halleck addressed his lines 
“To a Poet’s Daughter” to Woodworth’s oldest daughter Harriet, whose 
“ grave-mound greenly swells” in a Western village cemetery, where she 
has lain for fifty years. In this house, after six years of hemiplegia, 
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Woodworth died : so entirely does his fame rest upon the single death- 
less song that most readers will be surprised when told that he wrote 
several volumes of poetry, plays, and prose. 

A little way along Elm Street we come to the place of the Collect 
Pond (where the young officer who later was King William IV. of 
England learned to skate), long covered by the city prison in which 
died McDonald Clarke,—hero of Halleck’s “ Discarded,” and himself 
the writer of many tender and graceful poems,—who, being found 
destitute and demented in the streets and placed here for safety, drowned 
himself in his cell. East of the prison and once overlooking Collect 
Pond would be the site of the “ Independent Columbian Hotel in Mul- 
berry Street,”—reputed sojourn of Diedrich Knickerbocker, who here 
prepared the manuscript which he left behind with his unpaid reckoning 
when he disappeared. The place of Handaside’s hostelry would be in 
the little park which now admits air and sunshine into the foul region 
of Mulberry Bend, amid whose squalor the “ Altrurian Traveller’ dis- 
covered a picturesque quaintness, and the artist, in one of Professor 
Matthews’s exquisite “ Vignettes,” made his successful search for “ local 
color.” Hard by lies the quieter street where Basil March, in “A 
Hazard of New Fortunes,” found stanch old Lindeau living among the 
poor in order that he might not forget their sufferings and wrongs ; and 
in Mott Street we see the same thronging pagans March beheld there, 
and the statue looking down upon them from the front of the old church, 
and observe that the image is not that of a saint, as Howells supposed, 
but of the Christ. A few rods distant, at the northwest corner of the 
Bowery and Pell Street, a saloon covers the site of the old house in 
which Mrs. Rowson’s wretched heroine “Charlotte Temple” died. A 
short walk through the present hideousness of the Bowery brings us to 
the place where “J. Rodman Drake, M.D.,” first displayed his sign at 
No. 121; to this office the devoted Halleck came most frequently, from 
here the friends made their many excursions, here Drake sang of his 
“own romantic Bronx,” by whose tide he now sleeps in death, and 
here, in a period of less than three days, he wrote “The Culprit Fay,” 
which Halleck thought the finest poem of its kind in the English 
tongue. 

At the lower end of the Bowery is Chatham Square, with its crowded 
pavements and turmoil of trains, trucks, and teams, which has not lost 
one of its picturesque features since Howells so graphically described 
it,—even the ballad-seller is to be seen when a vacant store-front is 
available—and a stroll thence along East Broadway will bring us to 
the vicinage of the congested tenement district (the most populous in 
Christendom) of Howells’s “‘ East Side Ramble,” and the scene of the 
labors of Conrad Dryfoos and Margaret Vance in “ A Hazard of New 
Fortunes.” In East Broadway, a neighborhood now surrendered to 
the children of Israel, the building of the Educational Alliance covers 
the place of the plain brick house, No. 195, upon whose upper floor 
Poe dwelt when the youthful Richard Henry Stoddard called upon him 
and saw his sick wife asleep upon acouch ; a three-storied house stand- 
ing beyond Clinton Street was, a little later, the residence of the senior 
Henry James, Farther eastward, in Cherry Street near Scammel, was 
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the foundry of Thomas Bent, in which Stoddard worked at the time he 
published his first volume of verse and began his intimacy with Bayard 
Taylor ; and a coal-yard in Stanton Street, between Lewis and Goerck, 
now occupies part of the site of another foundry, in which he learned 
the art of iron-moulding after he had commenced the practice of the 
poetic art. A shabby frame house in Water Street, obviously older 
than the building where Stoddard was employed on the same block, is 
the present home and hospital of the gifted Mrs. Lathrop,—daughter 
of the great Hawthorne and born in “the golden chamber” of his 
Berkshire home,—who has relinquished her loved literary occupations 
and her life of cultured ease and has come to dwell amid the most 
uncongenial and distasteful surroundings in order to devote herself to 
the personal care of indigent and incurable cancerous patients. 


The long reach of Broadway above City Hall Park, once the fash- 
ionable promenade where Willis walked—“ the best-dressed man on 
Broadway”—and met upon the sidewalks the heroines of his “ Unseen 
Spirits,” has other and more precious literary associations. At the 
corner of Reade Street, now covered by the Stuart building, long stood 
Washington Hall, the usual meeting-place of the Bread and Cheese 
Club,—so called because in voting for membership bread was used for 
affirmative and cheese for negative ballots. It was composed of such 
starry spirits as Cooper, Halleck, Bryant, Verplanck, Sands, Percival, 
“ Major Jack Downing,” Dr. Francis, but its projector, Cooper, was 
its leading spirit, and it speedily languished when he went abroad. Its 
successor here was Wainwright’s Book Club, made up largely from the 
membership of the older club. In a spacious deep-roomed mansion 
which stood by the corner of Leonard Street Irving courted the lovely 
Matilda Hoffman: here he saw her waste and fade, “becoming more 
angelic every day,” and here, looking last upon his face, she died, to be 
mourned of him evermore. Here, too, Irving met the beautiful Jewess 
Rebecca Gratz, the devoted friend of his affianced and her constant 
attendant in her last illness: years afterward, when visiting Scott at 
Abbotsford, Irving gave such an account of her wonderful beauty and 
constancy that the “ Wizard of the North” pictured her in that best 
and most romantic conception of female character in all his fiction, the 
Rebecca of “ Ivanhoe.” 

Cooper sometime lived in a plain little brick house above Prince 
Street ; almost opposite was No. 585, the old-fashioned home of Astor 
and resort of Halleck, Bristed, and Irving, where the latter wrote a 
portion of his “ Life of Washington ;” and just around the corner in 
Prince Street a great store covers the place of the office where, accord- 
ing to General Wilson, Halleck’s desk stood near the east front window 
during the years he was Astor’s secretary. A little way eastward, 
near the corner of Prince and Mulberry Streets, in the peaceful God’s- 
acre adjoining the old cathedral, the Venetian poet Lorenzo Daponte, 
who died in the next block of Spring Street at the age of ninety and 
was followed to his burial by such mourners as Woodworth, Ver- 
planck, Halleck, and Francis, moulders in an unmarked grave. Near 
by, crowded between tall edifices, is the diminutive Jersey Street of 
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Bunner’s delightful “ Jersey Street and Jersey Lane.” The basement 
of a store in Broadway two or three doors above Bleecker was, before 
the war, Charles Pfaff’s beer-cellar,—sung by the bards of Vanity Fair 
and The Saturday Press,—the nightly haunt of the brightest of New 
York’s literary Bohemians, who came here to smoke and quaff. To 
this group belonged Aldrich, Winter, Whitman, Artemus Ward, Fitz- 
hugh Ludlow, George Arnold the “ poet of Beer,” who sang “ We were 
all very merry at Pfaff’s,” and Fitz-James O’Brien, the “gypsy of 
letters.” Here Stedman and Bayard Taylor were occasional loungers, 
and hither came Howells, on his notable first visit to New York, and 
supped at the table under the sidewalk and was presenttd to Whitman. 
Materially the basement must have been but a dingy place at its best, 
and its immaterial glory is long departed ; the entrance is removed, and 
the recesses which once resounded with the wit and merriment of bril- 
liant souls are now stored with senseless and sordid merchandise. 

Around the next corner, at No. 1 Bond Street, its site now occu- 
pied by a mammoth shop, long stood the capacious old-time mansion 
of Dr. Francis, to which during some decades were welcomed men 
most illustrious in letters and art, whether residents of New York or 
visitors from abroad: scores of these came here as to an intellectual 
court and made the house famous in the Old World as well as in the 
New. Here Francis, himself a theme of Halleck, Cozzens, and other 
authors, wrote his “ Reminiscences of Sixty Years” and many con- 
tributions to literature, and it was to him here that Cooper came on 
the melancholy last visit to New York, from which he returned to his 
beloved Otsego to die after a few weeks of suffering. Near Francis’s 
was the home of Mrs. Maria Louise Shew, the good angel who minis- 
tered to Poe and his household in their illness and destitution and to 
whom he addressed the lines beginning, “ Of all who hail thy presence 
as the morning ;” her house, only lately surrendered to trade, was his 
haven in distress, and here at her suggestion he made the first incom- 
plete draught of “The Bells.” The old three-storied brick house at 43 
Bond was for years a sojourn of Irving’s, being at the time the abode 
of his nephew. 

If our stroll northward from the park be by the thoroughfares 
lying west of Broadway, we find in Hudson Street a great store sup- 
planting the home of Coleman, to which Drake and Halleck came 
privily by night to reveal themselves as the “Croaker” and “ Croaker 
junior” of the witty poems Coleman had published in the Evening Post. 
At 84 Hudson whilom stood the house in which A Boy that Lau- 
rence Hutton Knew was born, and three doors out of Hudson in North 
Moore Street sometime lived a self-styled “ Bad Boy” who grew up to 
be the poet Aldrich. A warehouse has replaced the modern dwelling 
No. 92 Hudson which was Bryant’s abode when he succeeded Coleman 
on the Post, and the more pretentious home of Burton, a little above, 
is succeeded by a warehouse. A somewhat shabby brick building, with 
Venetian shutters, arched doorway, and rather ornate trimmings, a 
little way out of Hudson in Beach Street, was the first city residence 
of Cooper, who wrote here “The Pilot” and the less successful novel 
“Lionel Lincoln.” In the adjacent Varick Street, just below Canal, a 
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neighborhood no longer select, we find an old red-brick house, with white 
stone steps and lintels, to which Bryant removed from Hudson Street, 
and some blocks above in Varick the place of Burr’s Richmond Hill, 
which long ago disappeared under compact masses of masonry. Sixty 
years ago Richmond Hill Theatre stood where we now find the dwellings 
numbered 34 to 38 Charlton Street, east of Varick, and marked the 
site of Burr’s villa, which had been lowered to the grade of the street 
and converted into the play-house at whose opening Verplanck read 
a dedicatory poem written by Halleck. At the stately old villa were 
entertained many of the most eminent men of the time, including Louis 
oe a and stch writers as Talleyrand, Paine, Volney, and Chateau- 
riand. 

A two-storied frame house which some years ago disappeared from 
the west side of Carmine Street above Varick was Poe’s dwelling for 
a part of the period of his first residence in New York; it was here 
that the bookseller Gowans resided with him most of the eight months 
concerning which he afterward testified, “ During that time I never saw 
him the least affected by liquor nor knew him to descend to any kind of 
vice.” Here Poe completed the wonderful “ Narrative of Arthur Gor- 
don Pym,” which one critic regards as “ peerless of its kind after ‘Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” and composed the sarcastic extravaganza “Signora 
Psyche Zenobia.” A now old and dingy brick building nearer to 
Bleecker was, for some years after his return from Hoboken, Bryant’s 
“home in Carmine Street” to which his letters refer. Out of Carmine 
opens the sober thoroughfare celebrated in Bunner’s lilting “Song of 
Bedford Street,” where—as the present writer has discovered—back- 
yard floriculture has still its votaries. 

In near-by Bleecker Street, near Thompson, in a house now deco- 
rated with Italian sign-boards and displaying evidences of the gentility 
of its former state through the pathetic shabbiness of the present, Cooper 
first erected his household gods after his return from Europe,—French 
gods these, for the house was equipped throughout with furniture he 
had brought from France, and was ministered solely by French servi- 
tors. Westward on Bleecker, Mr. Janvier finds for us at No. 293 the 
site of the house where Thomas Paine, the famous author of “The 
Rights of Man,” dwelt with Madame Bonneville, and around the next 
corner, at 59 Grove, the place of the frame structure in which he 
spent his last weeks of life and was plied by parsons Cunningham and 
Milledollar. 

And here we have reached the picturesque region of old Green- 
wich, with its bits of quaintness which delighted the “ Altrurian 
Traveller” and the irregular streets through which Basil March used 
to saunter in New York’s greatest romance. About us may be seen 
the now broken rows of little red houses with the old-fashioned oddi- 
ties he noted, and somewhere nearer the river lie those “ furthermost 
tracks westward” where the brave Lindeau and the devoted Conrad 


Dryfoos of Howells’s tale came to their deaths among the strikers. 
Theodore F. Wolfe. 
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Fiction. 

Varied and useful have been the books evoked by the 

King Washington. revived interest in George Washington and in Colonial 

By Adelaide Skeel history, but it is doubtful if any other tale founded on the 

leas Mi Father of his Country has equalled in interest this striking 

trated. novel with its commanding title, King Washington. The 

name arises from the offer of a crown which was made to 

Washington by a body of his officers when the Continental army lay at New- 

burgh on the Hudson. This dramatic but obscure event is an integral episode 

of the story, but it is only one of an abundance of thrilling incidents, historic 
and imaginary, which make up the book. 

The romance opens in the dining-hall of the Morris House on Harlem 
Heights, where Sir Henry Clinton, the English commander, had his head-quar- 
ters. General Prescott was among the guests, a portly, quarrelsome officer, who 
had just been called upon to respond to a toast to The Ladies, God Bless Them, 
when he was summoned by his servant, “of a dark but prepossessing appear- 
ance.” The general explained that his servant was half Indian, and was anx- 
ious to get away so that he might join the sacred dances of his race up the 
Hudson. This led to the engagement of the servant in a dangerous enterprise, 
which was nothing less than the capture of General Washington, and how he 
succeeded and what was his reward it must be the pleasure of many an aston- 
ished and stimulated reader to find out. Suffice it to say that the final surprise 
turns upon Louis Paschal’s identity, and not till the revelation comes can even 
the most alert divine its source. The reviewer can remember to have curled up 
on a lounge of other days hugging such a book till bedtime, and dreaming its 
plot out awry half the night. Even yet the same fascination exists, given the 
hero and the book, and in King Washington both are given in a winning, 
romantic, and irresistible way. 

In externals the volume is an uncommonly attractive product of the Lip- 
pincott house. Its lettering, binding, and color smack of Colonial antecedents. 
There are five charming reproductions of historic houses still in existence 


which are mentioned in the text. 
Sd 


A breezy rush of incident, vivid character touches, and 

i — rd remarkable vignettes of places flashed upon the reader as 

lasteated: by a search-light are the salient traits of the fiction of 

Clinton Ross. He is a master of construction, and his 

books possess the charm of a melodrama. The music of his prose falls in with 

the narrative as the emotional strains of the orchestra mingle with a play. His 
Voi. LX.—55 865 
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last novel, Chalmette, fresh from the Lippincott press, is easily the best, though 
it must compete with such stirring tales as The Scarlet Coat and Zuleka. 

The story of Chalmette is the story of the battle of New Orleans plus the 
romantic characters introduced by the author for the purposes of his fiction. 
Captain Christopher Robe leaves his Virginia estate, where he has half un- 
consciously developed an attachment for Sallie Maurice, his neighbor, and 
travels to New Orleans to take command of a company in General Jackson’s 
army. He carries an introduction from Sallie’s uncle to Jean Lafitte, patriot 
and pirate, one of the most powerful men of Louisiana, and through this con- 
nection finds himself involved in many of the intrigues which preceded “ the 
day of Chalmette.” Sallie Maurice develops astonishing reasons for going to 
New Orleans, and Robe meets her at Barataria, the pirate’s stronghold, under 
tragic circumstances. It turns out that Lafitte is his rival in love, and a dan- 
gerous and desperate one, and during the battle of New Orleans the bad blood 
between them comes to the boiling-point. The famous battle is described with 
telling directness, while General Jackson and many of his officers appear as 
characters in the uncommon and thrilling tale. 

This is the first historical novel we have seen in the thriving harvest of 
that ilk which deals with other American events than those of the colonies, and 
it is patent that its author has pre-empted a vein of the richest ore. 


¥ 


One of the things which acute critics sometimes object to 
The Pride of the in Stevenson is his obvious plot-making; and it is rare to 
Mercers. By T. C. s ss 
i Rae, find a novel of adventure, possessing the right dash of 
melodrama, free from the odor of the literary plot manu- 
factory. But here in this sterling good story called The Pride of the Mercers, 
by T. C. De Leon, and published by the Lippincotts, we have a tale of murder, 
trial, revelation, and love, which seems to grow naturally out of circumstances, 
just as life does when it is most intensely interesting. 

T. C. De Leon is already known by his Creole and Puritan and other good 
novels, but he has here risen above himself and most of his fellow-craftsmen, 
and this last book is sure of a wider reputation and a longer life than fall to 
the average novel of our hurried day. 

The story in brief is of the proud and aristocratic Mercers, father, son, and 
daughter. General Mercer is a slave-holder who has won his title in the field 
and who possesses the temper of a martinet. He refuses his consent to the 
marriage of his daughter with Lee Preston, a young and respectable lawyer, 
because of some rumors which connect the young man’s name with a handsome 
slave girl. On the same night that Preston is to start to settle in the North, 
Clay Mercer has an altercation with his father, who offers him his patrimony 
in advance and casts him off. He has been reckless and dissipated. Clay asks 
time for consideration of the compact, and before it is executed he wantonly 
insults Lee Preston in the town tavern. After this they meet accidentally in 
the woods, and a struggle ensues seen only by the vindictive father of the girl 
Clarisse, who suspects Preston, though Clay Mercer is the real culprit. A few 
hours later Clay disappears, and only on the day of his father’s funeral, who 
has died of a broken heart, is his body discovered beside a near-by lake. Upon 
the apparent murder of Clay hangs the deep interest of the story, and we defy 
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the most consummate reader to fathom the plot until the moment of its tragic 
revelation in court. 

The manner of the book is studiously restrained, and it will make an irre- 
sistible appeal to readers of good taste who are fond of unravelling an exciting 


plot. 
¥ 


A famous danseuse wedded to a nonconformist parson would 
a becca seem to form material for a plot of unusual drollery, and in 
Phipps Train. A Queen of Hearts,—Lippincott,—from the hands of so capa- 
ble a story-teller as Elizabeth Phipps Train, no atom of its 
possibilities is lost. The artiste was born into the uncongenial environment of 
a provincial village, ward of a pious man who detested nothing so much as the 
diabolical vice called dancing. He once caught his ward pirouetting to the 
tune of the shoemaker’s fiddle in an old loft over the cobbling-shop, and the 
castigation she received before her soul was shriven deterred her from again 
committing the sin. He married the unwilling victim, and they had a daughter ; 
but the old wild spirit of his wife’s vagabond father arose in her before long, 
and she ran away to New York, where she became Mademoiselle Cléo, “a dan- 
seuse of incomparable merit.” Then began her bitterest trials, for her daughter 
must be kept in ignorance of her profession, and her father had entered into a 
conspiracy to reveal it. Between these two motives the tale runs on excitingly 
to the climax, offering as bright an evening’s entertainment as a popular play. 
Indeed, Miss Train’s talent is characteristic of the stage. Her Social Highway- 
man has become a fixture on the boards, and her Marital Liability was praised 
especially for its dramatic plot and treatment. The volume is attractive outside 
and in, and is sure to have a long run. 
> 


Steady advance in the art of the novelist has made for 
Dead Selves. By Julia Magruder a fixed place in the public regard. She 
Julia Magruder. knows human life sympathetically and with an artist’s 
vision, and her stories are made to endure. 

The last of these is entitled Dead Selves, and is published by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. “Men rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves.” This 
is the theme, and it is wrought out with systematic development as it affects the 
lives of a sordid man and an illiterate woman until they become one in purpose 
and in character, until they truly love each other and awaken from their stolid 
dream. Rarely do we pick up so serious a book which is at the same time 
deeply interesting, and it is a pleasure to emphasize its high qualities to readers 
who will have the good fortune to discover them by its perusal. The cover, 
simply graceful in color and design, is an appropriate casket for a tale whose 
simplicity is one of its finest traits. 


When a pen so dyed with the tints of nature as is that of 

The Hermit of Not- Charles Conrad Abbott finds employment in the field of 
pt ng 4 fiction there is sure to result a book of indescribable charm, 
half an idyl and half a novel. Such is Zhe Hermit of 
Nottingham,—Lippincott,—a romance of the New Jersey 

woodlands, in which the characters mingle from the social altitudes of a great 
city, with Colonial antecedents and high-bred tastes, and from the backwoods 


Abbott. 
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and thrifty farms of the upper Delaware, or, more exactly, the New Jersey 
county of Nottingham. The leading actors in the sylvan drama are cousins 
whose unequal fortunes have drifted them wide apart. The central motive lies 
with the picturesque Hermit of Nottingham, half a philosopher and poet, half 
a miser—or so goes rumor in the neighborhood. Into his lonely existence there 
creeps by acts of sympathy a young girl who proves to be of his kin, and at the 
same time appears the patrician cousin, who has found no mate among the 
| grand dames of his circle. The kindly but queer old hermit brings these two 
i together in a romantic manner, and the book ends with that kind of haunting 
charm which lingers for days in the reader’s mind. 

Wordsworth knew how to infuse into his solitary old men the great imagi- 
native and organic impulses of nature, and here—in a lesser degree, because the 
treatment is that appropriate for fiction—Dr. Abbott has created a character 
which stands as the embodied spirit of the pathetic in the green woods. The story 
is as pure and sweet as a poem by Wordsworth, and it is, besides, an enduring 
work in fiction. 





> 


i 
The latest issue in the always attractive and widely read 
i A Damsel Errant. Lotos Library, which bears the Lippincott imprint, is A 
| By Amétie Rives. Damsel Errant, by Amélie Rives. What capital names she 
always chooses! The Quick or the Dead? The Witness of 
the Sun,—these are only two of the many happy titles invented by one who 
| is a poet as well as a gifted novelist. 
| The Damsel Errant is Lady Yovanne, Demoiselle de Savaré, only daughter 
| of a feudal lord of France, called for his ferocity the Wild Boar of the Ardennes. 
She is half a man in all deeds of sport and horsemanship, but she is as lovely 
j as Amélie Rives alone knows how to make her heroines, and she heeds not a 
whit the broken hearts of her suitors. Confidante of Lady Yovanne is Rosalys 
de Vallon, her neighbor, whose brother loved Yovanne. But he fell into a 
quarrel with the Demoiselle’s father and slew him, This angered Lady Yovanne, 
? and she sought revenge; but ere she won it her heart gave way, and the story 
i ends as the lifted axe sways above the lover’s head. 
As an example of an archaic love-tale, with the matchless romance and 
brilliant color of feudal Gaul, this is an uncommon literary achievement. It 
will stimulate both curiosity and interest, and take a place beside the pseudo- 
antiques of Crockett and Standish O’Grady. 
f 


> 


Barbara was a London type,—the sewing-girl who has little 
“ Siento cmon time for pleasure, and less means than time. She was a 
By Mrs. Alexander, *Kirt-hand in the dress-making establishment of Madame 

Clothilde. But her sense of justice revolted before long, 
and she sought work as a governess, companion,—anything rather than Madame 

: and her grinding labor. Barbara found herself at last in a remote castle on a 

bleak hill, engaged as maid to Miss Constance Morton, the niece of Lady Glen- 

garvon, owner of the estate. She was treated well enough by the parsimonious 
lady and liked her young mistress. All went well enough; yet better was to 
follow, for the title of the novel half reveals what happened, but the several 
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steps must be followed by the reader as they develop if he would insure himself 
a long evening’s pleasure. 

The story is one of Mrs. Alexander’s very best things, full of snap, charm, 
love-making, conversation, character touches, and descriptive passages, such as 
she alone among her contemporaries knows how to mingle in light literature 
of an enduring and elevating kind. 

The external taste of the book, which is published by the Lippincotts, is 
exceptional, dark green sides with designs in gold and silver, and all in excellent 


harmony. 
¥ 


Christmas Books for Wounger Readers. 


That a book for girls is by Amy E. Blanchard and illus- 
Three Pretty Maids. trated by Alice Barber Stephens is enough said. Such is 
a ieee Three Pretty Maids,—Lippincott,—as attractive and pure a 
Alice Barber Ste- tale for girls, in their teens or just out, as ever came from 
phens. a sympathetic pen. The story is spun around the young 
lives of three sisters, each of differing temperament, and 
the contrasted traits are made to do service as unobtrusive lessons in good 
manners, good nature, and domestic fidelity. It is a pleasant tale, running into 
many quiet adventures at college, with the boys Basil and Porter, and in travel ; 
and the three pretty maids—Persis, Millicent, Lisa—have as good times in their 
hearty, innocent way as ever girls had. That the career of one of them ends in 
engagement and that all exhibit more or less sentiment are facts which only 
enhance the charm of a delightful story, conceived and carried out in the spirit 
of Christmas, the season of merriment and sentiment. 


¥ 


Fanciful, droll, and altogether delightful is The Flame 
The Flame Flower, Flower, and Other Stories, published in London by Dent 
= Other Stories. and in Philadelphia by Lippincott. It is a combination 
y James F. Sulli- 5 “ - ‘ 
van. Illustratea. Of child-stories with the cleverest possible pictures by the 
author, James F. Sullivan; and rarely, outside of the Alice 
books, has the wildest fun been broached in the same serious way. For in- 
stance, the rambling tale called 7he Lost Idea is about Timothy, the shoemaker, 
who made shoes so well that he was successively patronized by everybody, up to 
the Squire himself. Then at his wife’s suggestion he took a holiday and went 
fishing. While engaged in that contemplative employment Tim begot an idea. 
But when he was half-way home he lost it. His wife said, “Get another.” But 
it was the only idea he ever had got in his life, and he never could get another. 
He accused every creature he saw of stealing his idea,—the old man who wheeled 
dirt to his chimney and planted a seed in the top; the old woman who raised 
cows by pegging down a cow’s tail in a hot-bed and forcing a crop,—but he 
never found the true culprit. At last he picked up the lost idea in his own 
head, and it was, “I think I had better go home to tea.” 

This is a sample of the fanciful vein of Mr. Sullivan, who knows instinc- 
tively what will please children, and, though some of his tales are graver and 
longer, they are all charming. The book is excellent in type and binding,—just 
the thing for a bookish boy or girl. 
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There is no field of fiction for girls and boys that Mrs. 

_ Ps na Molesworth has not well tilled and harvested, and in this 

worth, Illustratea, atest tale timely for Christmas from the Lippincott press 

she gives us of her very best. The story of Meg Langholme 

takes the reader to a provincial region in England and introduces him into a 

circle of comfortable, real people whom it is a pleasure to meet. They are the 

kind of folk that make the world endurable, and Meg and her friend Arthur 

are of their very essence,—frank, unaffected, wholesome children, who grow up 

together through domestic adventures until a greater episode occurs in which 

they play somewhat dramatic parts, and this brings the story to a legitimate 

and happy close. 

Suffice it to say that a purer, kindlier, and at the same time more interest- 

ing tale for young people could hardly be found the world over. The illustra- 
tions and the decorative cover give final finish to a cheerful book. 


» 


pices “Remember the Alamo!” This was a battle-cry of the 
the Montezumas, /exans of which all boys should know the history; and in 
By Wittiam 0. The Lost Gold of the Montezumas, published by the Lippin- 
Stoddard. llus- ¢otts, Mr. William O. Stoddard gives a vivid and thrilling 
reco Chas. H. account of its origin which will stir every patriotic fibre in 
readers young or old. 

As characters in Mr. Stoddard’s book appear Bowie, Davy Crockett, Travis, 
and the Indian chiefs who were their allies at the Alamo. Before the actual 
fight began with the Mexican general Santa Anna, a party of Texans had gone 


off with a band of Indians in search of the undiscovered treasure of the Monte- 


zumas, hidden in a remote cave, and they had found the gold, but were destined 
never to secure it, for the fight at the Alamo came upon them, and they were 
slain toa man. The rich secret died with them, and remains forever a mystery. 

The story is thoroughly well constructed for the amusement and enlighten- 
ment of bright boys, containing just enough of the marvels of fiction to gild 
the more prosaic elements of fact, and the pictures by Charles H. Stephens are 
models of what such illustrative art should be. 


> 


Boys like to see themselves shown as in a mirror, and this 
From Fag to Moni- F9m Fag to Monitor, by Andrew Home, conspicuously is. 
tor. By Andrew : . 
Home. Illustrated. .¢ deals with the school pranks and heroisms of several 
typical boys at High Cliff School, a private English insti- 
tution under the direction of Mr. Hobill, B.A. 

Jack Graham, a waif cast up by the sea, was adopted by Dr. Graham, and 
his origin was unknown. A sinister old sailor of the coast found certain papers 
in the wreck and concealed them. These related to Jack, and the sailor, Mat- 
tock, entered into a conspiracy with an unprincipled lawyer named Ward to 
defraud Jack of his inheritance. Jack was sent to High Cliff School, and 
there passed through many terrors as the fag of a bully called Pickard. He 
came through his youthful difficulties in 2 manly fashion, and rose to be head 
of the school. His origin was cleared up, too, and the story ends as every reader 
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would wish it to. It is an inspiring little history for a stout-hearted boy, and 
we should think it would stiffen the backbone of a timid one. It has the ele- 
ments in it which have embalmed Zom Brown for all time, and it will likely 
win an enduring place for itself. 

The illustrations, by E. J. Wheeler, are capital, and the J. B, Lippincott 
Company has done a praiseworthy act in bringing such a volume within the 
reach of good boys at Christmas. ; 


Noel Hamilton, son of a sailor, is the hero of The Rovers’ 
The Rovers’ Quest. Quest,—Lippincott. He is a fine fellow in every way, and 
By Hugh &t. Leger. when he goes to sea alone for a day’s fishing and does not 
Illustrated by J. ‘ a aie ° 
Ayton Symington. | come back, his recently widowed mother is in despair. 
The boy was really picked up in distress and taken to 
Australia. On the Queen Charlotte he found his father’s best friend, Sam Port, 
and these two, old and young, meet with lots of wild adventures in the far-away 
seas before they again land in Merry England. 

The story makes for courage and hardihood. It inculcates no direct lessons, 
for it is an absorbing sea-tale, not a sermon, but its influence will be exercised 
only for good, and it will thus do a work quietly and cheerfully which much 
homily and direct advice could not achieve. The illustrations do actually 
illustrate, and the book will be prized and the giver thanked by its fortunate 
recipient. 


+ 


Every soul who has had the luck to be brought up on The 
A New Alice inthe Alice Books will beam with gratitude for the continuation of 
Old Wonderland. 4 pleasure enjoyed once and enjoyed forever. Mrs. A. M. 
By A. M. Richards, a ‘ ‘ A 
Sr. Illustrated by Richards, the wife of the famous marine painter, offers old 
A. M. Richards, Jr. and young this unique delight in the new edition of her 
New Alice in the Old Wonderland, which the Lippincotts 
issue at a reduced price to satisfy the demand of the many who were debarred 
from securing the book when originally published. There is nothing that 
savors more of the Christmas spirit than this merry nonsense. 


y 


Life in the Australian bush among convicts and cannibals 
gg ee has perennial fascination for boys. The more terror these 
ae. ‘Tlws. ‘08pire, the more pleasure to the snug reader curled up at 
trated. home safe from every harm. And yet there is education as 

well as fun in books like Hunted through Fiji, just put forth 

by the Lippincotts. They familiarize boys and girls with far-away lands and 
their natives, they give wide views of life, and they stimulate the spirit of self- 
reliance which always accompanies dangers well surmounted. The author of 
Hunted through Fiji, Mr. Reginald Horsley, has evidently been an adventure- 
loving lad himself. He enters with a keen relish into the fate of the boys who 
are captured by convicts and taken against their will to sea, and he knows thor- 
oughly well the land and ocean in the southern latitudes ofthe Pacific. Those 
who are seeking a Christmas book for a growing boy will find this to his taste. 
The illustrations are unusually good. 


ft 
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Some Books in Science. 


The recent decision of the British Board of Trade to re- 

: ten rng — quire examinations in trigonometry from officers of the 

ard C. Buck. merchant marine, beginning with 1898, has made timely 

the issue of this handy little book by a skilled mathemati- 

cian, called A Manual of Trigonometry. But its usefulness will not be confined 

to sailors. There is matter in its concise and clear text for all students of sur- 

veying or astronomy, and even the layman may possess himself of its contents 

with enlightenment and profit. It is the latest issue in Griffin’s Nautical Series, 
published on this side by the Lippincotts. j 


> 


; ; This is a capable translation of the work by a noted German 
ElectricSmelting electrician of large experience in the theory and business 
and Refining. By ; ° 
Dr.W. Borchers. Of electro-metallurgy. Dr. Borcher’s work has passed into 
Translated by Wal- two editions in Germany and has assumed a standard place. 
ter McMillan,ofMa- This second issue contains much that business considera- 
son College, Bir- ti ’ ied him to it im th ioteal diti 
mingham, England. 0ns compelled him to omit in the original, and it is up to 

date in its varied data. All metals which yield to the elec- 
tric current are treated of fully and lucidly, and each chapter closes with a brief 
survey of the simpler metallurgical processes as a comparative basis for the val- 
uation of the electrical method. Tables for the conversion of Continental into 
English units are also supplied. Electric Smelting and Refining—Lippincott— 
is a practical book devoted to industrial interests, and will be appreciated by the 
busy manufacturers of America as it has been by the more deliberate Teutons. 
Numerous cuts are inserted in the text. 


> 


An English view of Valves and Valve- Gearing is of advan- 
Valves and Valve- tage to engineers and students of this country, and with 
Gearing: BY this in mind the Lippincotts i lete little vol 
nahi. ppincotts issue a complete little volume 
so entitled, by Charles Hurst, of Wigan, England. It is 
divided into .two parts, treating, respectively, of the Common Slide-Valve, 
Expansion Valves, and Automatic Cut-off Gearings, Link Motions and other 
Reversing Gears, and of Corliss Valves and Trip-Gears. Many excellent cuts 
enhance the text for the draughtsman. 


> 


A much-needed text-book in Physics is this, now supplied by 
Physics. An Ele- Mr. C. G. Knott, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., and lecturer in his chosen 
mentary Text-Book branch in Edinburgh University. It is a practical volume, 
gyi “eed convenient in form and condensed in contents, and will ap- 
Knott. peal to the university professor at the period of preparation 
for the winter’s work as possessing in a just ratio the ele- 


ments of good sense and solid science. 
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X Rays on A MumMy.—The genuineness of an Egyptian mummy having 
been questioned, its British owner subjected one of the hands to the X rays, 
when the perfect outline of the human bones was shown. 


It was a young man who spoke, and the young woman, understanding, bent 
low her shapely head, and, blushing, answered, “ Yes.” 
Oh, love! Oh, rapture! 
| Fifteen minutes after the above emotional conversation had taken place 
the storm abated to some extent, and she lifted her joyful eyes to his as if in 
question. 

Quick is the apprehension of love, and he was all anxiety in a moment. 

“What is it, darling?” he asked, holding her to him as if fearful lest she 
should escape. 

“ Haven’t I fifty thousand dollars in my own right?” she murmured. 

His grasp tightened on her as if it were twice as much. 

“So I have heard, dear,” he responded, trying to be utterly indifferent. 

“ And you haven’t fifty thousand cents?” 

“ Just about, darling.” And once more he tightened his hold on the future 
comforts of life. 

For a long time she remained silent, as if in deep thought. 
! “ Don’t you think, John,” she said at last, “that that question you asked 

me a minute ago was just a bit out of plumb?” 

“What question, dearest? I don’t understand,” he said, greatly perplexed. 

“Do you mean when I asked you to be mine?” 
“Yes, John.” 
“ What was wrong with it, darling? I meant it all, and more.” 
| : “Yes, John, I know,” she said, weighing her words carefully, “but it 
occurs to me that as you are not putting up the money, and I am, you might 
change it around a little, and you be mine, instead of the way you had it.” 

All the worry and anxiety fled from his face and soul on the spot. 

“Have it exactly as you please, darling,” he said, with a radiant smile, 
“There isn’t any more mine or yours in this family anyhow. It’s all ours. 
See?” 

And they will no doubt “live happily ever after.” At least we may all 
hope so.— Washington Star. ; 





| A QUESTION OF PossEssion.—‘“ Will you be mine?” 
| 


PRIMITIVE INCENSE.—In ancient days sweet odors were obtained by burn- 
ing aromatic gums and woods; hence the word perfume, which is from the 
: Latin per, through, and fumus, smoke or vapor. From this arose the idea of 
incense in primitive worship. It was used by the Orientals long before it became 
known to the Western world. People of the East utilized it for sacrifice in 
their temples. At feasts it enhanced the pleasure of the senses. At funerals 
it was a bribe to appease the manes of the dead, and later, in theatres, a dis- 
infectant against the unpleasant odors of a crowded building. 
Pliny assures us that incense was not employed in sacrifice until after the 
Trojan war, when fragrant woods were applied to give an agreeable smell. 
In an ancient magical manuscript it is directed that three grains should 
be taken with three fingers and placed under the threshold to keep away evil 
spirits which might come in the form of offensive odors.—London Society. 


ee ee 
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The svnonvm of all there is in an 
elegant sparkling Table Water. Purity and 
general excellence must be the first 
requisites, and these have made this 


water the favorite at all leading hotels, clubs, 
and homes, as well as in all the hospitals in the 
land. Its universal use is the strongest testi- 
mony to its high quality. 


Notwithstanding the advance in the price of foreign waters, 
prices on Londonderry will remain the same. 
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Not BREATHLEss.—Aunt Maria (at the theatre).—“ Why do all those men 
rush out in breathless haste the moment the curtain falls?” 

Uncle Henry.—“ Just wait till they come in again, and you'll under- 
stand it.” 

When they returned, there was not a breathless one among them.—Boston 
Transcript. 


A Sray In GIBRALTAR .—Gibraltar, apart from being the world’s most 
famous and impregnable fortress, is a very interesting place to visit. There are 
constant bustle and stir about the place, and plenty of color and change about 
the streets and market-places. Side by side with the English “ Tommy Atkins” 
in his red jacket will stalk the solemn Moor from Barbary, who is there for 
the peaceful object of disposing of his chickens and market-produce. Then a 
merry party of ladies from the “ officers’ quarters” will come riding through 
the town, escorted by the latest arrived subalterns, or by some jolly midshipmen 
from the man-o’-war in the bay, and be blocked in the street by a troop of gayly 
dressed Spanish girls noisily driving before them a herd of mules with panniers 
laden with fruit and vegetables. Then, if you sail about the bay, there are 
steamers arriving to coal at every hour of the day, some with their hundreds 
of happy passengers homeward bound from India and anxious for a run ashore 
before the four days’ trip through the Bay of Biscay home to Plymouth, and 
others little cargo-boats bound to some old-world port in the Mediterranean to 
deliver a prosaic cargo of coal. There are pleasant little trips either by sea or 
land. A few hours’ sail and you are in Morocco or Tangier, or you can visit 
the Spanish fortress of Ceuta on the African side of the straits. Altogether, 
Gibraltar is a place to stay a week in, and people who just view the rock from 
the deck of their steamer and go on to Genoa or Naples miss a great deal of 
interesting pleasure.—New York Sun. 


THE WIsE Doctor.—“ But, my dear sir, you positively must follow my 
directions. You must take an ice-cold bath every morning.” 

‘Why, doctor, that’s just what I am doing.” 

“ QOh—er—well, then you must stop it.”—Fliegende Blitter. 


A CuurcH Story.—Not very many years ago, in a country church in the 
west of England, the rector, preaching with great earnestness for home missions, 
took for his text, ‘‘ Feed me with food convenient for me.” As he came down 
from the pulpit, well content with the effect his eloquence had produced on the 
congregation, the disturbing thought struck him that he had made no arrange- 
ment for the collection (sure to be a liberal one on this occasion). As he passed 
through the chancel he whispered hurriedly to an intelligent choir-boy, “Go 
into the vestry, take the plate you will find on the table, hand it round to the 
congregation, and then bring it to me.” The boy departed on his errand, and 
the rector took his place within the communion rails and gave out the offertory 
hymn. 

The last words of this had scarcely died away when the boy stood before 
him, a plate of biscuits in his hand, and an apologetic expression on his chubby 
face. “Please, sir,” he explained, in an audible voice, “I’ve handed them all 
round to everybody, and nobody won’t take none !”—London Gentlewoman. 
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THE NEEDED Stupy.—The Green Bag tells this story of Judge Wilson of 
Ohio: “Several lawyers gathered in Judge Wilson’s room after adjournment 
of court and were discussing the retirement of a member of the bar. Among 
them was one whose practice is worth twenty-five thousand dollars a year. He 
said, ‘I have been practising several years, and am well fixed. I have thought 
I should like to retire and devote my remaining years to studies I have 
neglected.’ ‘Study law,’ said Judge Wilson.” 


THE RaT AND THE Cat.—Cliff is a “ Vehginyeh niggah, sah,” and he 
always has a story ready instead of an excuse when he fails from duty. He 
failed to come to time on the payment of a bill for three dollars and twenty-five 
cents. When the matter was forcibly brought to his attention,and he was told 
to recollect that he had promised to pay on a certain date, he made no excuse, 
but told this story : 

“Down in Vehginyeh, sah, dere wuz a big gray rat what done fell inter a 
bar’! o’ whiskey, sah. 

“Now, dis yere rat done think his time come foh shuah. He swum en 
paddled ’bout in dat good drink until he wuz losin’ his bref. He wuz jes’ ’bout 
ter give up. He sez, sezzee, ter hisse’f, ‘Marse Rat, you’s done; you’s a dead 
rat foh shuah, ’Pears ter me yeh mout’s well say yeh pra’rs.’ 

“ Jes den up pops Marse Cat en peers ober de bar’]. 

“* Hey, dar, Marse Rat, you’s ’bout likely ter be a cohpse in a few 
minutes.’ 

“*K’ rect, Marse Cat,’ gasped de rat, who wuz mighty weak ’bout dis time. 

“* Now, Marse Rat, ’low me ter make a prop’sition. What’ll yeh do ef I 
done help yeh out’n dis yere heap o’ trouble?’ 

“‘ Marse Rat peeks up some little. ‘Marse Cat,’ he say, ‘on meh honah as 
a Vehginyeh rat, sah, I’ll done ’low yer ter eat meh in hoff en houah, sah.’ 

“*Dat’s a bahgain, sah,’ says Marse Cat, en he hooks out Marse Rat en 
lays him, weak en shibberin’, on de flo’. Marse rat he wuz mighty wet en 
soaked, en Marse Cat he think he ’low him ter dry out ’foah eatin’ of him. 

“Bimeby Marse Cat he begin to nod, en he drap off ter sleep. Dis wuz 
Marse Rat’s ’tunity. He picks hisse’f up en moseys off inter his hole en wuz 
home wif his family. 

“ By dis time Marse Cat he done wake up. 

“No Marse Rat.. Den Marse Cat he done grow mad all ober. He march 
ober ter Marse Rat’s home, en he knock on de doah. 

“* Who’s dar?’ asks Marse Rat. 

““*Me, Marse Cat. You come right out’n dar en lemme eat yeh. Yeh 
promised me on yeh honah as a Vehginyeh rat, sah.’ 

“** Dat’s k’rect,’ Marse Rat he done answer, ‘but I ’fuses to come out’n yere 
en beet up. I prefuhs, sah, ter stay heah, sah.’ 

“* Didn’t yeh, on yeh honah as a Vehginyeh rat, sah, promise yeh life, sah, 
ter lemme eat yeh, sah?’ says Marse Cat, very ’dignant-like. 

“Yes, sah, I did, sah,’ answered Marse Rat, ‘but yeh mus’ reckerleck dat 
I wuz in licker at de time, sah.’”—New York Journal. 


A SuITaBLE NAME.—“ You say you have fifteen children? What a 
family !” 
“Yes. I named the last one ‘Chestnuts.’” —New York Journal. 
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S HAIR RENEWER 














It Does™ 


It makes the hair 
grow, restores the 
original color to gray 
or faded hair, stops 
the hair from falling, 
and removes dan- 
druff. 


“My own _ beautiful 
hair is a convinci 
proof of the efficacy o 
your valuable Hair Re- 
newer, and my friends 
are profiting by my ex- 
perience.”—M.A.SHaw, 
Auburn, N.Y. 





hair was so thin, and in 
laces co — gone, 
pol » oes P aa 
and 
now, - yy _s 
Har RENEWER, ed 
hair is complete nn M4 
stored to its original 
thickness and color, for 
which I shall ever be 
grateful to you.” 
CaROLINE a. 
Kingston, N.H. 


Accept no imita- 
tion of HALL’s V EG- 
ETABLE- SICILIAN 
Hair RENEWER. 




















It Is 


It is just what its name 
Siates—a 


“Hair Renewer” 


Its results are not mere- 
ly temporary ; the gloss 
it imparts lasts, and the 
growth it produces con- 
tinues. Acting directly 
upon the roots of the 
hair, increasing the se- 
cretions upon which the 

hair depends for life, 
vigor, and hue, Hall’s 
Hair Renewer gives new 
vitality to the hair-pro- 
ducing organs. It is the 
best of hair dressings. 














fIE LEADING HAIR INVIGORATO 
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THE FATHER OF ANATOMY.—Hippocrates is looked upon by anatomists 
as the father of the science. He died in 877 B.c. The modern science began 
in Italy in the thirteenth century. The first anatomical plates, designed to 
show the size and relative position of the bodily organs, were prepared and 
colored by Titian. All the great painters and sculptors have been careful 
students of anatomy. Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Leonardo da Vinci were 
noted for their anatomical researches, 


FORGOTTEN TREASURE.—In one of the old London banks a box was 
recently found, containing money and valuables, which had not been opened or 
called for in one hundred and sixty years and which now remains without a 
claimant. Incidents of like sort are not infrequent in banking history, though 
there is no other recorded instance of a package held in trust remaining so long 
unexamined. Some years ago the Merchants’ National Bank of Baltimore dis- 
covered a box containing ten thousand dollars in bonds of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad the ownership of which could not at first be traced. The coupons for 

* the preceding fifteen years were still attached. It was finally discovered that 
the bonds belonged to the Hagerstown (Maryland) Bank and had been 
. deposited as collateral. The president of the Hagerstown Bank died, the 
cashier was superseded, and the institution lost all traces of the transaction. 
The disappearahce of the securities, however, always remained an unpleasant 
mystery until it was thus happily cleared up. 

In one of the private banking-houses of Frankfort, during the first half of 
the century, a box containing a large sum in money and securities was deposited 
for safe keeping, and when called for a few days afterwards could not be found. 
The banker had himself received it, and, as he supposed, put it in a place of 
security. He was so overcome by the occurrence that he went home and shot 
himself. The next day the treasure turned up safe and sound, the receptacle 
having in a moment of absence of mind been stored away in an odd corner 
and overlooked.—New York Tribune. 


DreAMERS.—“ Don’t forget, Philip,” said Mr. Gratebar, “that a man can- 
not live in castles in the air. If he spends too much time in dreaming, he is 
likely to find himself with but a poor shelter when storms come on. If a man 
would have a house of his own, he must build it himself, and he can do this 
only by faithful, unremitting labor. In fact, the greater part of life, Philip, is 
spent in carrying the hod. And he is happiest and likely to have the finest 
house who recognizes this fact and takes his hod up early.”—New York Sun. 


A THEOLOGICAL Pornt.—A Sunday-school superintendent at the close of 
an address on the creation, which he was sure he had kept within the compre- 
hension of the least intelligent of the scholars, smilingly invited questions. 

A tiny boy, with a white eager face and large brow, at once held up his | 
hand. 

“ Please, sir, why was Adam never a baby ?” 
The superintendent coughed, in some doubt as to what answer to give, but 
& little girl of nine, the eldest of several brothers and sisters, came promptly to 
his aid. 

“‘ Please, sir,” she said, smartly, “there was nobody to nuss him.” —London 
Tit- Bits. 
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SCOTTS EMULSIO 
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COM LIVER OIL © 
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e 
Persistent Coughs 
A cough which seems to hang on in spite of all, certainly needs ener- 
getic and sensible treatment. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION OF COD-LIVER OIL 


has, for twenty-five years, proved its effectiveness in curing the tryin 
affections of the throat and lungs, The cod-liver oil, partially digested, 
Strengthens and vitalizes the whole system; the hypophosphites act as a 
tonic to the mind and nerves, and the glycerine soothes and heals the 
irritation. Can you think of any combination so effective as this? 


Be sure you get SCOTT’S Emulsion. soc. and $r.00, all druggists. 























"A TREASURE OF THE DEEP. 





VoL. LX.—56 
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GoLp-BEATING.—The process of preparing gold until it is reduced to a 
thickness of one-two-hundred-and-eighty-thousandth of an inch is necessarily 
elaborate. The gold is first cast into ingots four inches in length and one inch 
in width, which weigh from ten to seventeen ounces, according to thickness. It 
is then passed between polished rollers, worked by steam, until it forms a ribbon 
twenty-eight yards long and one-eight-hundredth of an inch thick. These 
ribbons are then cut into one hundred and eighty pieces, an inch square, and 
placed between vellum, and then the real business of the gold-beater is begun. 
He beats for half an hour with a twenty-pound hammer, making the inch 
square into three inches square. Then these pieces are quartered, becoming 
one and one-half inches square. He beats again for one and one-quarter hours, 
until the one and one-half inches square become four inches square. The 
four-inch pieces are again quartered and beaten and finally cut to proper size,— 
viz., squares of three and three-eighths inches, of a thickness (or rather “ thin- 
ness”) of one-two-hundred-and-eighty-thousandth of an inch, and in this shape 
the leaf is lifted into books of tissue-paper— New York Sun. 


THE SWIFT EXPRESS. 


I hear the whistle sounding ; 
The moving air I feel ; 

The train goes by me bounding 
O’er throbbing threads of steel. 


My mind it doth bewilder 
These wondrous things to scan, 
Awed not by man, the builder, 
But God, who made the man. 
Cy WaARMAN, in New York Sun. 


BIRDS THAT EXERCISE INGENUITY.—Birds building on high trees are not 
so wary about the concealment of their nests as hedge-builders and those that 
seek the springing corn or grass land for the shelter of their homes, trusting 
to the loftiness of situation for security. A nest placed upon the ground is in 
constant danger of exposure. A browsing animal might destroy it. Then, the 
scythe with one sweep occasionally lays bare one or more nests, thereby en- 
dangering the eggs or callow nestlings. This renders the parent birds very 
wary and causes them to practise great ingenuity in their efforts to protect the 
young birds. 

The skylark has been known to carry its eggs or offspring to a place of 
safety after an exposure of the nest, and it has been said that its long hind claw 
—the use of which has puzzled many naturalists—is specially adapted by nature 
for more easily grasping and transporting its treasures from the source of 
danger. When the young birds are too bulky to be thus removed, the parent 
bird carries them on its back, though this mode of removal is a somewhat 
difficult one.—London Tit- Bits. 
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AN ImMpoRTANT DIFFERENCE.—Little Sister.—‘ What’s the diff’rence 


’tween ’lectricity and lightnin’ ?” 
Little Brother.— You don’t have to pay nuthin fur lightnin’.”—Detroit 


Free Press. 
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is something that ought to be 
tacked up in every grocery! 

WE GIVE) It's on a signboard over a large 
YOU New York store in Broadway, 

* where they don’t believe that 


JUST WHAT ‘substitution ” pays. And no- 


YOU body does believe it, except 
shifty and short-sighted store- 


= FOR keepers. When a woman wants 

*!| Pearline, for instance, she won’t 
a i} be satisfied to have some inferior 

a7 fi | INN \\\\ S washing-powder in its place. It 

isa ee on the eniednee and a fraud on Pearline. You 


can help to put a stop to it. When you ask for — 
don’t let any imitation of it be substituted for it. 


RQ SRS 

















PROVIDENT LIFE AND’ TRUST CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Attention is directed to the new Instalment-Annuity Policy of the Provident, 
which provides a fixed income for twenty years, and for the continuance of the 
income to the widow for the balance of her life, if she should survive the instal- 


ment period of twenty years. 


In everything which makes Life Insurance perfectly safe and moderate in cost, and 
in liberality to policy-holders, the Provident is unsurpassed. 





LAvUGHING BABIES are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are comparatively free from sickness. 
Infant Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address for a 
copy to the New York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 
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CARE OF THE CaT.—A little powdered sulphur made into a paste with 
lard or unsalted butter and smeared upon the front paws now and then is an 
excellent thing to keep a cat in good condition, but care should be taken that 
there is no exposure to cold or wet until after the effects of the medicine have 
passed off. Raw meat should not be given save in cases where food is refused 
and it is necessary to build up the system. Then it should be given in small 
quantities, and be perfectly fresh and free from fat. 


HERESY AND ORTHODOXY.—Heresy in olden times led to prison and the | 


stake. In the present age it leads to fame and a professorship. One of the 
most interesting heretics of the present day is the Rev. Professor William 
Knight, of whom it may be truly said that he stepped from heterodoxy into 
high places, A quarter of a century ago he was the minister of a very humble 
tin church in an obscure street in Dundee, and had the good fortune to send 
an article, which was accepted, to The Contemporary Review on prayer. The 
leaders of the Free Kirk in the town mentioned, whose views were limited to 
marmalade and jute, found, fortunately for Mr. Knight, that the views con- 
tained in the paper were “unsound,” and the audacious writer was summoned 
before the local presbytery to answer his misdeeds. For a year or so the Knight 
heresy case was the talk of the theological world, and the battle which raged 
around the humble minister was bitter and fierce. But it made his reputation,— 
perhaps his fortune. His congregation increased tremendously. From the tin 
church in an obscure locality he and they migrated to a magnificent cathedral, 
built in the best thoroughfare. Shortly afterward he joined the Established 
Church, and very soon was appointed professor of moral philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrew. Since then his career has been one uninterrupted 
success, but he has not further dabbled in heresy. The irony of fate is shown 
in the fact that while Professor Knight is now well known everywhere, the 
reverend orthodox gentleman who was his principal persecutor fell into the 
obscurity of some secretaryship connected with the Free Kirk.—London Tele- 


graph. 


UntTIMELY.—“ Do you know what you are trying to say,” asked the finical 
fault-finder, ‘when you speak of a man going to an untimely grave at the age 
of eighty?” 

“T do,” said the undaunted obituarist. “The old villain ought to have 
gone there forty years ago.” — Cincinnati Enquirer. 


LINCOLN AND JEFF DAvis.—Malcolm Townsend has pointed out coinci- 
dences of events in the lives of Lincoln and Jeff Davis. Both were born in 
Kentucky, Lincoln in 1809, Davis in 1808. Both removed from their native 
State in childhood, Davis going to the southwest, Lincoln to the northwest. In 
the Black Hawk war Davis was a second lieutenant of regulars, Lincoln a cap- 
tain of volunteers. Both began their political careers at the same period, 1844, 
Davis being a Presidential elector for Polk, Lincoln a Presidential elector for 
Henry Clay. Both were elected to Congress at about the same time, Davis in 
1845, Lincoln in 1846. Lastly, in the same year and almost the same day, they 
were called upon to preside over the destinies of their respective governments, 
Davis as President of the Confederate States, February 8, 1861, and Lincoln as 
President of the United States, March 4, 1861.—New York Press. 
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Direct from Distiller $3.20 


to Consumer | runt quarts 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, Express Paid. 


aes 


Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 
Weare distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years standing. Our 
whole enormous product is sold to consumers direct. We sell direct so 
that our whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. For medicinal pur- 
poses adulterated whiskey is dangerous. For sideboard purposes it is 
abominable, yet it is almost impossible to get pure whiskey from dealers. 
We have tens of thousands of customers who never buy elsewhere. A 
customer who once tries our whiskey is a customer always. We want 
more of them, and we make the following offer to get them: 


We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven Year Old Double 
Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Express Prepaid. We ship in plain 
packages—no marks to indicate contents (which will avoid possible 
comment). When you get it and test it, if it isn’t satisfactory re- 
turn it at our expense and we will return your $3.20. Such whis- 
key cannot be purchased elsewhere for less than $5.00. 

We are the only distillers selling to consumers direct. Others who 
claim to be are dealers, buying and selling. Our whiskey has our repu- 
tation behind it. 

Our References—Dun or Bradstreet, Third Nat'l Bank or any business house in Dayton. 


HAYNER DISTILLING CO., 277 to 283 W. Fifth St., Dayton, O. 






































THE SCIENTISTS AND THE BREAD.—Bread is now placed under the ban by 
some of our advanced scientists as the most fatal of the numerous foods which 
have lately incurred the disapprobation of medical writers. Several experts, 
medical and lay, are advocates of the theory that the staff of life becomes the 
staff of death, and declare that we must avoid bread as the king evil of the starchy 
foods. An American writer on hygiene maintains that bread causes indigestion 
and obesity. Dr. Evans, of the Royal College of Surgeons, concurs with the 
New York physician in his gloomy view of bread as a healthful food. 

The scientists should have explained that it is the yeast which causes the 
trouble with the bread. Most yeast bread, and particularly yeast rolls, muffins, 
and griddle-cakes, are not baked at a temperature high enough to kill the yeast 
germs, which are accordingly left to pass alive into the stomach, where they 
rapidly multiply, set up fermentation, produce acidity, retard digestion, cause 
dyspepsia and other alimentary ills. 

There is no food more healthful in every respect than light sweet rolls, muf- 
fins, tea-biscuits, griddle-cakes, and similar bread foods, if raised with Royal 
Baking Powder, and they should be substituted in place of yeast-raised food 
wherever possible. Food raised with Royal Baking Powder contains no yeast 
germs, Se fermentative processes, causes no acidity, no indigestion, but 
is the greatest\aid to proper nutrition and a perfect sustenance of the whole 
body.— Medical Journal. 
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Nor A SOURCE OF ExPENSE.—Belle.—“ I’m so glad Jack has got a bicycle. 
It has helped his disposition wonderfully.” 

Nan.—“ His disposition? Why, how could it?” 

Belle.—‘‘ Oh, when he gets up to give baby a drink and steps on a tack, he. 
is so glad that it is in his foot instead of his pneumatic tire that he doesn’t say 
anything.”-—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Mysterious Ways oF WaArts.—“ The more I study into the question of 
warts,”’ said a well-known physician, “the more convinced I am that there is 
but little known of them. It is surprising what few references are made to 
warts by the standard writers. In many of the leading books on surgery there 
is no mention at all of warts, and as a result physicians are almost as much in 
the dark about them as others. To tell the truth, I have got more information 
from old nurses about warts than I ever did from my medical or surgical lectures 
or from my reading. Hundreds and hundreds of times patients have asked me 
how to get rid of warts, and my answer has generally been to let them alone 
and that they would go away as mysteriously as they came. Of course I could 
cut them off or burn them off with caustic or nitric acid, but my experience 
has been that two or three came back for every one so removed. 

“‘Some time ago I was visiting the wife of a Southern senator, who had two 
grandchildren with her. One of the grandchildren had a big wart on the end of 
the forefinger of the right hand, and of course hit it every time the child touched 
anything. I was asked if I could do anything to remove it, and I replied, as 
usual, to let it alone and that in a short time it would disappear. This, how- 
ever, was but little comfort to the lady, who said the child, a little boy of 
four years, was, she thought, in constant pain from it. I then told her that if 
she wished the wart from the little fellow and on herself it would likely change 
places, and that it would be necessary for her to ‘wish very hard’ to make a 
sure transfer. I had forgotten all about it till one day some months after, when 
I visited the lady again. Strange as it may sound, the wart had left the grand- 
child’s finger and was on her own, and giving her a great deal of pain, too.”— 
Washington Star. 


THE WoLF.—A big gray wolf had crossed the path a few yards in front of 
us and dived into the forest beyond with a lugubrious howl. No responsive 
how] followed, so we knew that he was alone and therefore not dangerous. Still, 
the horses were far too frightened to proceed. Animals can scent a wolf imme- 
diately, and are more terrified at him than they are at a bear. But, as a matter 
of fact, wolves are formidable only when you meet them in packs. A single 
wolf is scarcely ever known to attack a human being, though he will carry off 
sheep, calves, etc. Still, it is not pleasant to meet one, even when he is alone 
and you are driving. Wolves are not pretty or reassuring to look at.—H. ELLEN 
BROWNING, in Wanderings in Hungary. 


Unconscious SarcasM.—A Scotch visitor to the Carlyles, in Cheyne Row, 
was much struck with the sound-proof room which the sage had contrived for 
himself in the attic, lighted from the top, and where no sight or sound from 
outside could penetrate. ‘My certes, this is fine!” cried the old friend, with 
unconscious sarcasm. ‘“ Here ye may write and study all the rest of your life 
and no human being be one bit the wiser.”—San Francisco Argonaut. 
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“ Enclosed please find one hundred and sixty-four wrap- 
pers of your Dobbins Electric Soap, for which please send 
me a silver set, and for the remaining wrappers send as 
many portfolios of your‘ Beautiful Paris’ as I am entitled to. 
You will see by my circular that Iam doing up lace curtains, 
for which I find your soap the best of any I have ever tried. 
I will now use no other. 

“Mrs, LITTLEFIELD, Cleveland, O.” 


“‘Your Dobbins Floating-Borax Soap is the best soap [ 
have ever tried. I am now using the third box. I could not 
get along without it, as it is an excellent soap for all house- 
hold purposes. Mrs, C. DENIKE, White Plains, N.Y.” 


“T have used your Dobbins Electric Soap for a number 
of years, and find nothing equal to it in removing dirt. I 
could not do without it. 
“Mrs. A. C. SMITH, Hoopeston, Il.” 


“T have been keeping house for over five years, and 
during that time could not find a soap that gave me entire 
satisfaction as to results until I tried your Dobbins Floating- 
Borax Soap. H. T. FRENCH, Cleveland, 0.” 





“We have used your Dobbins Electric Soap in our 
household for years, and have found nothing like it in the 
market that can take its place. 

“Miss A. E. DUPLEssIs, Northborough, Mass.” 


“We have given your Dobbins Floating-Borax Soap a 
trial, and find it highly satisfactory. We use it in the 
kitchen, bath, and laundry. 

‘“MRs. CAROLINE GENEE, Cleveland, O.” 


“Since I found out the good qualities of your Dobbins 
Electric Soap I have not, and will not, use any other in my 
family. It gives entire satisfaction, if used according to 
directions. Mrs. WM. ULMER, Chicago, III.” 


“T cannot speak too highly of your Dobbins Floating- 
Borax Soap. I have used it for both washing and toilet. I 
have not had a cake of any other soap in the house since [ 
started to use it. 

“Mrs. MARION L. Horton, Yonkers, N.Y.” 


“T use your Dobbins Electric Soap daily, and consider 
it the best in the market. It saves time and labor as well as 
your clothes on wash-day. 

“Mrs. JAMES BUTTRICK, Carlisle, Mass.” 





Thousands of letters similar to the 


SOAP MFG. CO., Philadelphia, each month. 


above are received by DOBBINS 
It will pay our sub- 


scribers to give these soaps a trial and see how excellent they are. 











For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


Al Old and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 








MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHM@A. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 








ConsuMPTION CuRED.—An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh, 
asthma, and all throat and lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
nervous debility and all nervous complaints. Having tested its wonderful cura- 


tive powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I 
will send, free of charge, to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, upon ad- 
dressing, with stamp, naming this Magazine, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, New York. 
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H1npo00 WoMEN.—The Hindoo holy books forbid a woman to see dancing, 
hear music, wear jewels, blacken her eyebrows, eat dainty food, sit at a window, 
or view herself in a mirror, during the absence of her husband, and allow him 
to divorce her if she has no sons, injures his property, scolds him, quarrels with 
another woman, or presumes to eat before he has finished his meal. 


A DISAPPOINTED INVENTOR.—I have met many visionaries who have 
threatened to revolutionize the cable service by their telephonic triumphs. 

An Italian inventor experimented on one of our Atlantic cables, and I had 
the honor to assist him. He brought a complicated machine, which he exhibited 
and dilated on with all an inventor’s enthusiasm. What did I think of it? 
With diplomatic caution I said, “ It might work.” 

In the wee small hours, when the cable was “ clear,” this affable Italian 
nobleman and myself took possession of the “string” and worked at the in- 
vention like Trojans. Sometimes the signals reached the other end, sometimes 
they did not. His surprise was as great as his knowledge of cables was small. 
He swore in Italian, he swore in French, and once, probably out of compliment 
to me, he evolved a vigorous “goddam.” But the machine did not work, and 
he finally returned to Rome, announcing further experiments for “next year.” 
I never saw him again, and rather fancy he has gone to that unknown land 
where telephones are superfluous luxuries.—London Electrical Review. 


MISERIES OF THE RED SEA.—In the waters of the Red Sea the cessation 
of the engines on a steamer for an hour means extreme physical suffering for 
passengers; for a day it would involve absolute torture. The wind which 
prevails every day is a hot, asphyxiating blast, and its continuous directions 
are from north and south toward the centre. Asa result, every passing vessel 
is subjected to two days of almost intolerable heat, followed by two days of 
comparative comfort, but instances have been known of crowded liners being 
compelled, when travelling with the wind, to turn round and steam back for an 
hour or so, in order to give the passengers even a brief respite from the suffer- 
ings induced by the dull, dead, unbearable atmosphere.—London Tit- Bits, 


Aw ArcaprA.—Perched high among the Swiss Alps is the abode of a 
small and interesting community, the name of the place being Abland Scheuen, 
which, being interpreted, signifies an out-of-the-way locality. Its people have 
no standing army, and therefore never go to war. They have no fleet, being 
hundreds of miles from the sea in every direction. They have no political 
bosses or -wire-pullers, and consequently such elections as they have are pure. 
They have no doctors, and, as a rule, die only of old age. There is no news 
and no need of a newspaper, the post comes only once a week, there are no 
trades, and there is little industry. 

There is no shopkeeper, blacksmith, wheelwright, or public baker, no notary, 
advocate, or policeman. Once a week a cheap Jack comes, bringing them all 
the goods they want, and their herds, flocks, and poultry-yards supply them 
with the rest. Having little money, they require no bank, but they have a 
church, with a bell, which, besides its Sabbath summons, rings for births and 
funerals and festivals. 

It is or was a new Andorra in its primitiveness, but with a run of tourists 
thither its Arcadian simplicities would vanish in a season.—New York Tribune. 
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The amount of life insurance which a man 





carries is often a just measure of what 





he thinks his own life worth to his family. 





Very few estimate themselves too highly. 

This is a direction in which it does not pay to be too modest. 

Jones, who is 30 years of age, is earning a salary of $3000. How 
should he appraise himself? His brains and energy constitute the capital 
which enables him to secure the annual zz¢erest named. When he dies, 
as die he must, to-morrow maybe, the capital disappears—is lost, counts 
for nothing forever. As interest is reckoned these days—about 3 per 
cent.—his brains and energy are worth $100,000. And yet he risks it 
day by day; what is worse, makes his family risk it. Does he take this risk 
with his merchandise, or his factory, or the furniture in his home? There 
it is! The things which the machine produced are apparently more 
valuable and correspondingly better guarded than the machine itself. 

Absurd, isn’t it ? 

Better permanently capitalize the whole or a part of your brains at 
once, through a policy in the 


Penn Mutvat Lire, 





921-3-5 Chestnut St. 








- THE BEST TOILET LUXURY AS A DENTIFRICE IN 
BROWNS THE WORLD. é 


CAMPHORATED TO CLEANSE AND WHITEN THE TEETH, 
DENTIFRICE TO REMOVE TARTAR FROM THE TEETH, 
TO SWEETEN THE BREATH AND PRESERVE THE 


FOR THE 


TEETH oe 


TO MAKE THE GUMS HARD AND HEALTHY, 


USE BROWNS CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE. 


Price, Twenty-Five Cents a Jar. For Sale by all Druggists. 


SAPONACEOUS 








Its NaME.—“ My friend,” said the traveller with the skull-cap, putting his 
head out of the car window as the train stopped at a desolate-looking village, 
“‘ what is the name of this dried-up, God-forsaken place ?” 

“That’s near enough,” responded the dejected citizen who was leaning 
against the little red shanty that served asthe railway station. “Let it go at 
that.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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BREAKING IN.—“ Why did you arrest this man?” asked the magistrate, 


sternly. 
‘For practice,” returned the new policeman. “I’m new in the force, and 


I wanted to learn how, your worship.” —London Answers. 


\ 


THE Foo.u’s PRAYER. 


The royal feast was done. The king 
Sought some new sport to banish care, 
And to his jester cried, “Sir fool, 
Kneel now and make for us a prayer.” 


The jester doffed his cap and bells 
And stood the mocking court before. 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed his head and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool. 

His pleading voice arose, ‘“‘O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


‘Tis not by guilt and onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay! 
Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 


“These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


“The ill-timed truth we might have kept,— 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we have not sense to say,— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 


“Our faults no tenderness should ask ; 

The chastening stripes must cleanse them all ; 
But for our blunders, oh, in shame 

Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 


“ Earth bears no balsam for mistakes. 

Men crown the knave and scourge the tool 
That did their will. But thou, O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool!” 


The room was hushed. In silence rose 
The king, and sought his gardens cool, 
And walked apart, and murmured low, 
“ Be merciful to me, a fool !’’. 
EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 
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) names right will be a test of 


sive cash prizes of from $1 to $1 


OR VALUABLE INFORMATION. 








O 





GIFTS Not a Lottery, but a Contest of @ 
GOLD. Science, Skill and Art. 42 
1— 1st PRIZE..........0...0.000. Lisseseeeseesse++ 8100 in Gold 


2— 2nd PRIZES...........850.00 each................... 100 in Gold 
4— 3rd PRIZES.........-. 25.00  .............6.-.. 100 in Gold 
5&— 4th PRIZES........... 20.00 «  ................. 100 in Gold 
s— §th PRIZES........... 12.50 66 eoeeceeet et eeeeore 100 in Gold 
10— 6th PRIZES.........-. 10.00  .................. 100 in Gold 
20— 7th PRIZES........... 5.00  .................. 100 in Gold 
25— 8th PRIZES.......... 400 « .................. 100 in Gold 





50— 9th PRIZES........... 200 & ......... seereeeee 100 in Gold 
100—10th PRIZES........... 2.00  ............cee eee 100 in Gold 
225......... PRIZES........... -amounting to............. -$1,000 in Gold 


We want to awaken a universal appreciation of the great m2rits of CASCARETS @ 


1 
OUR OBJECT: CANDY CATHARTIC. Wealso want to increase our business by teaching the people @ 
what diseases Cascarets will cure. If we can by this plan in a month's time, induce 10,000 people to become i 


® users and well-wishers of this wonderful laxative and liver regulator, which even now is selling at the ¢ 


. of a boxes 2 year, it will pay us to give away $1,000, instead of spending it for some other form @ 
» of advertising. a 
2 Everybody knows what enormous sums of money we spend annually for advertising. We probably @ 
lose $25,000 a year by not knowing just what a paper is worth as an advertising medium. If we can find out ¢ 
just how many see this advertisement and give it attention. it will be big money in our pockets. Your 4 


answer to this advertisement will help us find out, and we are willing to pay for the information. 


There are in the schedule below fourteen names of diseases and ailments ¢ 


WHAT You ARE T0 DO: cured by CASCARETS CANDY CATHARTIC. From each name letters 
have been omitted and their places supplied by stars. To fill in the blank spaces properly and get the 
our learning. We want you to spell out as many names as you can, 
then send the list to us with 25 cents to pay fora boxof CASCARETS. For correct lists we shall 

06 in gold. The correct list gotten up in the most artistic and 


y original style will be awarded the first prize, the next best, the second eon and so on. Also, if your list 


contains ten or more correct names, you will receive @ SPECIAL CONSOLATION PRIZE. By exercisin 


) care in preparing your list you ought to be able to secure part of the $1,000 cash award, but under al 


circumstances you will bea winner. The distance you live makes nodifference, as all are treated alike. 


all other diseases cured by CascaRE undigegted food, instantly stopped by CasCcaRETS. 


Mi AWARDS WILL BE MADE PROMPTLY: This advertisement will not appear ‘n this paper again, § 

® so prepare your list quickly and send it in without delay. & 
y Cut the advertisement out, so you will not neglect or forget it. Prizes will be honestly awarded and @ 
y¥ promptly sent. Here are the words to be spelled out. Be sure you give them in their right order: 


J. Ce **A*1* N. me cause of near & S**R ST *M**H..Fermentation of ‘ 


= . . dull, throbbing pain, 9 P Ss 3 - S.a painful irritation caused by con- @ 


E.a 
caused by bad stomach, cured by CASCARETS. stipation. cured only by CASCARETS. 


B “ LI iad US Wy E Mw S.. condition caused by 10. F bi ST s LA..anulcer caused b bowel irreg- 
torpid liver, cured by CASCARETS. ularities, given a chance to heal by CasCARETS. 


relieved by a CaSCARET after meals. 
* * *% 
stomach requiring patient use of CASCARET: 


important organ, relieved quickly by CascaRETs. 


* * 
..An eruption of the skin, d 
a tnd pirityise effect of CascaRETS. OY" 12, 


2. 
y 3, 
74 L**yY L* V * R..torpidcondition of an 1. I*D mS **T* ON. improper assimila- 
b tion of food, 1 fe 
5. * 
6. 








* * * ‘ 
BL * T * H * S..Brown spots on the skin, 13. ¢* L*C riping pain, attacking chil- @ 


bs i bh 
caused to disappear quickly by CascaRE: n most frequently, and stopped by CascaRETS. 





A..chronic inactivity of the % 
Ss. s 


ws * ** 
qs L ** D..1mpure condition of the 14. 1* * N * A. sleeplessness due to disease © 


vital fluid. Cascarets purify the system. of the digestive canal, cured by CascaRETS. 


4 IN SENDING YOUR LIST OF WORDS, say whether you want the prize money sent in gold coin #& 
*~ or whether you prefer bank draft or money order. Thecash awards offered are given without consideration as the 7 
0: : 


resents more than the value of the 25c you send with your list. The only thing we 


box 0} scarets sent prepale rep 
Y will ask is that you will exhibit your cash award, either in gold or in form of a check, as you choose, fora few days & 
in your own druggist’s show window. This entire offer is an honest one, made by a responsible firm, whose 4 


. *, your answer will not 
y Water Baths of which he is principal owner, be sure to address H. L. KRAMER, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. 


renand we want to make their merits known. e sure to mention this paper in your letter, as otherwise 
be considered! Mr. H.1L. Kramer, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. of the Sterling Remedy Com- 


ny, will give this contest his careful personal attention. As he is now at the famous Magno-Mud Cure and Lithia 





o- 





} THE STERLING REFIEDY CO., ¢ 
b RESPONSIBILITY Makers of Cascarets Candy « 
» Cathartic,are favorably known toevery publisher, bank- { 
> er, retail and wholesale druggist in this cone: to, 
> whom we refer as to our honesty and financial ability to ¢ 
ony —s, the oar orery, condition of this contest. t 
ssatisfied, we will refund your } 
money. This is absolutely - - = GUARANTEED, 


-~@-@-0-@. 4~0-0-~0~6-0-06-@. -6-~@-6-0-—0-0-0-—2- 6-@. 4 


IDEAL LAXATIVE, 








CANDY CATHARTIC 











-0-0-0-0-0-6 0-0-0-¢ e 0-0-0-6-6-6-6 © 


» honorable reputation Is <nown to every retail druggist throughout the land. Cascarets are the most perfect medicinal # 
y es over discovered, and you will be ‘. ted with them. They are the greatest boon for women and chil- 











LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 


GETTING GOLD: A Gold-Mining Hand-Book for Practical Men 
By J. C. F. JOHNSON, F.G.S., A.I.M.E. 


Life Member Australasian Mine-Managers’ Association. 








Crown 8vo, Extra. With Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘GETTING GOLD”’ is a compendium, in specially concrete form, of useful information respecting 
the processes of WINNING FROM THE SOIL, and AFTER-TREATMENT of Gold and Gold ores, including 
some original discoveries by the author. Practical information, original and selected, is given to 
Mining Company Directors, Mine Managers, Quartz Mill Operators, and Prospectors. 

In ‘‘Rules of Thumb,”’ chapters xi. and xii., will be found a large number of useful hints on sub- 
jects directly and indirectly connected with gold mining. The author’s mining experience extends 
back thirty years, and it may therefore be assumed that the information, original or compiled, which the 
book contains, will be found both interesting and profitable to many who are engaged in that most 
fascinating, if not always most profitable, pursuit—‘‘ getting gold.’ 





THE METALLURGY OF GOLD. 
By T. KIRKE ROSE, D.Sc., Assoc. R.S.M., F.1.C. 


Assistant Assayer of the Royal Mint. 


SECOND EDITION. Revised and partly re-written. Including the most recent improvements in 
the Cyanide Process, and a new oy rd on Economic Considerations (Management, Cost, Output, etc.) 
With Frontispiece and additional Illustrations. Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth, $6.50. 


LEADING FEATURES. 


1, Adapted for all who are interested in the Gold Mining Industry, being free from technicalities 
as far as possible ; of especial value to those engaged in the industry—viz., mill-managers, reduction- 
officers, etc. 


2. The whole ground implied by the term “ Metallurgy of Gold’’ has been covered with equal 
care; the space is carefully apportioned to the various branches of the subject, according to their 
relative importance. ; 


3. The MACARTHUR-FORREST CYANIDE PROCESS is fully described for the first time. By this 
process over £2,000,000 of gold per annum (at the rate of ) is now being extracted, or nearly one-tenth 
of the total world’s production. The process, introduced in 1887, has only had short newspaper 
accounts given of it previously. The chapters have been submitted to and revised by Mr. MacArthur, 
and so freed from all possible inaccuracies. 


4. Among other new processes not previously described in a text-book are—(1) The modern 
barrel chlorination process, practised with great success in Dakota, where the Black Hills district is 
undergoing rapid development owing to its introduction. (2) New processes for separating gold 
from silver—viz., the new Gutzkow process, and the Electrolytic process ; the cost of separation is 
reduced by them by one half. ‘ 


5. A new feature is the description of EXACT METHODS employed in particular extraction works 
—Stamp-batteries of South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, California, Colorado, and Dakota ; 
Chlorination works also, in many parts of the world; Cyanide works of South Africa and New 
Zealand. These accounts are of special value to practical men. 


6. The bibliography is the first made since 1882. 


Sold by Booksellers everywhere, or mailed, upon receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


715 and 717 Market Street Philadelphia 
50 
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For INVITATION AND FINE CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


WuitTinc Paper ComPANY, 


150 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
MILLS—HOLYOKE, MASS. 























Reversible 
Swing 
Back, 
Rising and 







5x 7, fitted with the Rapid Rectilinear 













Lens, B. & L. Shutter, and Two | Send for 
Double Holders ......... 860 || 77ee .... 
8 x10, without lens and shutter 50 || Wlustrated 
IGMP aids Gn Gs oaecoctses 46 || Booklet... x 
5 se Ra ween 35 a 


Send for Free Pamphlet of 85 and §8 Cameras. ** 
We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for hand-camera work. °* 
Try Metacarbol, the most powerful developer known. 


f all kinds of d all isi 
Catalogue for ae ae oo ple os Free. 
Wi id Th ick 
toamateurs GLIMAX DRY PLATES. 72nd sciaties* | 
The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Vol. X. Full of valuabl 
articles, and profusely illustrated by the best photo- 


graphic workers in this country and abroad. 
Price, 75 cents; postage, 15 cents. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., ; 


591 Broadway, New York. 
d 49 E 
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for Xmas? 


A CAMERA is an appropriate 
present for either Lady 
or Gentleman. 





RAY CAMERAS 2° especially adapted 


for Holiday Presents 





and are the most artistic in design and finish 


of any Camera on the market. 
[ee 


DON’T buy your XMAS present until 
you have received our new ImMustrated Cata- 
logue. SENT FREE. 


MUTSGHLER, ROBERTSON & GO., 



















The Best Home Game 


Adapted for either Children or Adults 


PRICES: Paper Bound, $1 each; Cloth Bound, $2 each 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price 











No household complete 
No home happy without it 


No Parlor Table Game has ever been published 
which has had so great a sale. For twenty years 
the best families have had it in their homes, and so 
enjoyed it that now it is always called for when the 





The Royal Game of India 


| question arises, ‘‘ What shall we play ?”’ 

| The best game ever published. Sold by leading 
Book, Stationery, Toy, and Department Stores in 

| the United States, or mailed, post-paid, by 


| SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 390 Broadway, N. Y. 
61 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


The Chicago 
Times-Herald 


A Favorite Everywhere 














Its News Features. 
Its Typographical Appearance 








Its Enterprising Policy 





Are not surpassed by that of 
any other Chicago newspaper 


Clean 





Progressive 





Independent 





It prints all the news of all the world, winning 
for itself a large and influential circulation 
of superior value to advertisers 








The Chicago 
Times-Herald 


154-158 Washington St. 1512 p° 13 American Tract Bld’g 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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‘Recognized to be the finest in the United 
States, in point of roadbed, equipment and service.’’ 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprrncortt’s. 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
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. NV cycles 


ARE THE ONLY 


BICYCLES MADE 


OF 5% NICKEL 

STEEL TUBING. 

STRONGEST BICYCLES 
Ih THE WORLD. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD.CONN. 


SEND STAMP 
FOR CATALOGUE 
OR FREE FROM 











COLUMBIA DEALERs. 
In writing to advertisers, kind] 
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BRUIN’S CHRISTMAS EVE; OR, TOMMY’S NIGHTMARE. 





Wi 

















il Bruin.—“‘ Hello! this must be Christmas eve: there goes Kriss. Wonder if I could 


get down that chimney? I'll go see. 


‘| 56 








LIPPINCOTI?’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


“Mamma takes O-H because she’s tired. |’m tired, too.” 


The mother should never grow old to her children. O-H Extract of Malt helps 
her keep young by giving her restful sleep, quiet nerves, and good digestion. 


If your druggist or grocer does not sell our Extract, on receipt of $2.50 we will send you one case (12 bottles). 


Send for pamphlet. OTTO HUBER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BRUIN’S CHRISTMAS EVE; OR, TOMMY’S NIGHTMARE.—Continued. 
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“Well, that chimney was a pretty tight squeeze. However, I’m in now, and may as 
well make myself at home. 
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The human body is a machine of fine 
parts skilfully put together by a master 
hand. When we feel indisposed some 
part of that machinery is not performing 
its function. When we take medicine it 
oftentimes simply clogs the wheels still 
more. What the body needs is Oxygen. 
Oxygen to the body is like oil to an engine. 
It cannot run without it. 

The Electropoise is a remedy which 
cures without medicine, placing the body 
in such condition that it will take directly 

, into the circulation all the oxygen re- 
quired, thus denny off all the impurities and leaving 
the system as nature intended it. 

The Electropoise conscientiously Tp 
used will cure Catarrh, Neuralgia, 

Asthma, Hay-fever, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, Insomnia and all nerv- The 
ous troubles. 


Send for 112-page illustrated book giving letters 
from 250 grateful people who have used and been 


cured by the Electropoise. o [ [ 
ELECTROLIBRATION COMPANY ec Popo se 


1122 Broadway, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Te Wats Raed) prannn 


Chicago, St Louty Kass cir, Omats, PRINTING INK WORKS 
Denver, San Francisco, 


And all points West, Northwest, and Southwest. 


The ONLY Throw ing Car Line from New York 
and detente St. ra 3 wis via Niagara Falls. JOHN WOODRUFF’S SONS 
Through Sleeping Cars roped New York and Boston 
cago. 
































., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Through Sega - Louis to Los Angeles, every 1217 and 1219 Cherry St., P — 
dnesday and Saturday. ae 
Stop-off Privilege at a Falls 
. from One to Ten Days. This Magazine is printed with John Woodruff’s Sons’ Inks. 
For information in regard to yoru _ apply to ; - : “~- 
H. B. McCLELLAN, Gen. East. Age SHORTHAN Die earned for practical work in 6 
x to 12 weeks by Pernin method. 
387 B way, _— Leads everywhere. World’s Fair award. I No shading. no 
position. welt taught or by mail. Free lesson and boo iet. 
Write. . PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


E.FABER. 








LEAD PENCILS, 


PENHOLDERS, STEEL AND RUBBER ERASERS, 
RUBBER BANDS, RULERS, Etc. 
New York. EBERHARD FABER. Chicago. 
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sweet STELLA in teeny. | MARIS Oy Nace 
sctiien MUSIC BOX plays al BREATH PERFUME: 


any 
number of tunes by means of metallic tune 


only music box capable of rendering music ‘ fayaya lor Old and Young 


SEN-SEN Co. 
D- D 
JACOT & SON, ! ) 














39 Union Square, N. Y. Dept. .L. 
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WHY WE GIVE YOU $400 FREE 


Ten years ago we organized the HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL. We have spent since 1886 over ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND, DOLLARS in advertising our magazine, and now carry $5,000 worth of advertising in every issue. We 
believe if we can increase our circulation ny Bo liberal expenditure of money, we can prove to the many advertisers of 
America that the Household Journal is the best medium extant—so propose appropriating $20,000 the next month in free 
gifts to those who are willing to spend a few moments in an interesting and instructive contest. 

READ CAREFULLY OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 

We give below ten familiar adages or quotations. In each we have dropped words and replaced dashes. Now we 

faithfully and honestly promise to give any person who sends us the correct list 
A PRESENT OF FOUR HUNDRED DOLLARS. 

It will take a little time and care to send us the correct answers, but the effort will prove interesting and instructive 
and may be the means of laying the foundation of a fortune, as many of our wealthiest men have started with less than 

. Wedo not expect but few correct lists, if any, but in case of a large number we will divide the $400 equally between 
the persons sending the ten neatest and nearest correct lists, guaranteeing at least $40 to each. 

There will be many hundreds who will be unable to send full lists owing to limited education, inability of access to 
encyclopedias, ref e books, etc., so to leave none disappointed in securing the $400, we will 

GIVE TO ANY PERSON SENDING BUT 4 CORRECT ANSWERS 
a present selected according to neatness and most number of correct adages from the following articles: Columbia Bicy- 
cle, Steinway Piano, Beethoven Parlor Organ, Solid Gold Watch, 1 dozen Roger’s Silver Spoons, Diamond Pin, Pair Lace 
Curtains, or set of Chambers’s Encyclopzedia, and positively guarantee presents to be worth from $3 to $100. 


OUR LIST OF MISSING WORD QUOTATIONS. 











1. —— Ventured —— Gained. 6. —— Waters —— Deep. 

2. Necessity —— -— Mother —— Invention. 7. — Stitch — Time — Nine. 

3. —— Feathers —— —— Birds. 8. Honesty —— the —— Policy. 

4. Rolling —— gathers —— Moss. 9 Time -— Tide ——- ——- —— Man. : 
5. Be sure —-—- —— Right, —— —— Ahead. 10. Many — Slip — —— Cup — — 





N Oo E xX PE N Ss E TO YO U We do not want to make a penny on this offer as we are satisfied 
e with future results, for if we can show advertisers a truthful, 
bona-fide subscription list of Five Hundred Thousand, we can increase our income alone Fifty Thousand Dollars a year 
from advertising, so in sending in your list send us but 25 cents for your subscription -to our interesting magazine. This 
amount is credited to you, as we will not recognize any list unless amount is enclosed with letter, for we do not propose 
to award our gifts to parties who are not on our books as paid subscribers. We are not after the small sum (25 cents) for 
that barely pays the actual cost of post-office or express order fee in sending the cash to successful contestants or 
expense of postage or expressage (as we send same prepaid) on our other gifts which every one receives who 
cannot correctly answer entire list. 
oO U R G U AR ANTE E Remember we are now ten years in existence and have established a 
® reputation that is worth a half million of dollars, so we cannot risk any 
dissatisfaction, so if you have answered the numerous “ Puzzle Contests” which are flooding the country and have been 
unfairly treated or unsuccessful, do not hesitate in recognizing our offer, for we positively guarantee to refund any 
contestant the subscription fee, 25 cents, if not satisfied with our methods. We refer to any bank or mercantile agency 
of our financial standing and honest dealings. Distance of contestants makes no difference, as our committee of awards 
are responsible business men of Philadelphia and will carefully examine each list. Write your name and address 
plainly, and direct letter with subscription entrance fee in silver or 13 2-cent stamps to 
HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHTA, PA. h4 
*seewew eo 
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‘Bu TTERMI Lk 
\e2se°/ TOILET SOAP 


\en/ LARGEST SALES OF ANY SOAP 
\ IN THE WORLD 
VY SOLD EVERYWHERE 


NOTE STYLE OF PACKAGE.TAKE NO OTHER. 
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MO VELVETY. 


“COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 
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XMAS GIFT FOR 
=] ONE DOLLAR 


APPROPRIATE ALIKE FOR ONE OR ALL. 


A broad statement this, but one 
that is borne out by the facts. 


Not only can you make such a present on such terms, but in doing 
so you will be giving something that will remain a source of delight 
and instruction to its fortunate owner for years to come. We have 
decided to extend through the holiday season our remarkable intro= 
ductory offer on the great 


HOME REFERENCE LIBRARY 


in ten large handsome volumes, over 5,000 pages and 3,000 illustra- 
tions, which has recently been completed after years of preparation 
and the expenditure of vast sums of money. Our reason for this is 
that the sets sold in this manner will be the most effective advertising 
that we could give the regular subscription edition, which will be 
sold after Jan. ist at $60.00 net. 

Briefly, it is a gathering within the covers of one set of books of 
all that usually goes to make up the “reference corner” in any pub- 
lic or private collection of books. Chief among the contents of the 
library stand the 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, ATLAS, AND DICTIONARY, 


necessities in every home, office, or school in the land. But besides 
these, it includes Biographical Dictionary, Gazetteer of the 
United States, Dictionary of Technical Terms, and other 
indispensable requisites of a working reference library. 


noyclopedia vari twice | The Atlas rtm ana chars, brought 


—S——— — 
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the price ot the whole library. It is par excellence the 
book of reference for every man, woman, or student 
to have at his or her elbow at all times for quick, 
ready reference. It is the latest, best, most concise, 
yet thorough and accurate encyclopedia extant, and 
the only one in existence that is brought 
down to September, 1897. It is edited by 
John Clark Ridpath, LL.D. It includes com- 
prehensive and reliable articles on The Cuban 
Rebellion, Klondike Gold Fields, Moving 
Photography, and other topics of live interest to- 
day. In all, nearly 100,000 topics are treated, 
and these are magnificently illustrated with thousands 
of engravings, colored maps and charts, 


OUR GREAT INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER. 












To show our entire con 


tra dura 


ence Library and its contents. 








For advertising purposes merely, and to introduce this J. 
grand work to the public, we have decided to place a GOOD ONLY UNTIL 
few sets in each community at about one-third of 


the subscription price, and deliver the set complete. 


UPON PAYMENT OF ONLY ONE DOLLAR, 


the balance of the special reduced — being due in small monthly payments. 
dence in the work and to insure you against any risk whatever, we 
further agree that if, after keeping the set ten days and thoroughly testing it, you are not perfectly satisfied, 
you are at liberty to return it to us, and receive your money back. 
Ss E N D Oo N E and the complete set will be forwarded, at once, to any address you may desire. Unless other- 
wise instructed, shipment will be made by freight, at purchaser's expense. Subsequent pay- 
ments will be at the rate of $1.50 monthly for fifte 


DO LL A R can also be ——_. the monthly payments being $2.00 and $2.50, respectively. ‘To those who desire 
an ex 


le and handsome binding, we strongly advise the selection of the Half Morocco style. 
We refer to this magazine and the Garfield National Bank, New York City. Send two-cent stamp for postage on 
40-page booklet of sample pages, illustrations, etc., and further particulars regarding our wonderful Home Refer- 


down to date; 100 colored and 200 in monotint, 
which, for convenience sake, are scattered through 
the volumes of the Encyclopedia, according to their 
alphabetical arrangement. Also hundreds of dia- 
grams, sketches, battle plans, portraits, etc. 

H . is the work of the 
The Dictionary ripest linguists of 
modern times. It is an unabridged, etymological, 
pronouncing, literary, scientific, and technical Dic- 
tionary of the English language, and is an acknowl- 
edged authority both in England and America. The 
regular price of this king of books is $24.00. It 
comprises nearly 3,000 closely printed columns of 
words and definitions. 





JANUARY 1ST. 











en months. Half Morocco and Full Sheep bindings 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO..9-11 East [6th St.. New York City. 
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A 
MEGICAN MUSIC BOX 


! 
Pronounced by Musical and Mechanical Experts | 


“The World’s Best Music Box” 


With an Unlimited Supply of Music at Trifling Cost. 


Combines all desirable improvements of instru- 
ments of this kind, and, besides, possesses many 
original and valuable features. Suits the solemnity 
of the hour of prayer and the mirth of the ball-room. 


Mechanically, it is faultless. 
Musically, the highest achievement of its kind. 
In appearance, an ornament anywhere. 


| 

| 
An unselfish companion that caters to your every | 
mood untiringly. It is never out of tune, and, being | 
simple and strong in construction, is not apt to be | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
































troublesome. The music is obtained from highly 
tempered steel combs, and each melody is stamped 
on metal tune disks which are practically indestruc- 
tible. Our arrangements of music are as near per- 
fection as the greatest skill and unlimited experience 
can make them in mechanical instruments, 

Free Catalogue. 


M. J. PAILLARD & C0., 6 680 0 Broadway, N.Y 














Sick $30, 


ae medi as 


THE ONLY PERFEET IASTROMENT 


for recording and reproducing Speec 
Song, and Instrumental Music. ss 


Used for making Musical Records by all 
AGENTS AND DEALERS WANTED manufacturers of imitation machines, 


IN ALL LOCALITIES. WHY? 
Because it is the only instrument that 
will make a perfect record. 


Edison Records of all the Latest Music. 


HAWTHORNE & SH EBLE, Write for Catalogue No. 10. 


606 Chestnut Street, National Phonograph Company, 
Edison Laboratory, Orange, N. J. 






A PERFECT TALKING MACHINE. 


Records, $5.00 per Dozen. 

















General Sales Agents. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘“Gee whiz! there’s some one coming. What’ll Ido? I can never get this corporosity 
up that little chimney. Ah! I have it! 
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PanFUMERIE FD), PINAUD osc" 


Essence “Violet Reine” 


Queen of all Violet Perfumes. Most Exquisite and Refined. 


It possesses the TRUE ODOR of the living flower, something that has long been 
sought for, but never obtained until now. Leaders of Fashion pronounce it the 


Finest Violet Perfume in the World 


Roman Perfumes i 
For the Handkerchief ™ Dauphine 


@ 
@ 
@e 
@e 
UNUSUALLY delicate and remarkably per- seni tial alienate 
a Se Sk. may, nee @ Extra fine TOILET SOAPS in the fashionable 
¢ 
@ 
e 
e 
e 








The Latest and Most Exquisite Creation 
PARFUMERIE 


Holiday Gifts in the following odors: ROMAN ches. 
VIOLETS, ROMAN IRIS, ROMAN HELIOTROPE, FACE POWDERS, three shades : white, rose, 
ROMAN ROSE, ROMAN LILAC, ROMAN LILY. _, and flesh. ” ‘ 
Beautifully Decorated Boxes, the appropriate DAUPHINE” LOTION, a most delightful 


. 5 A preparation for the Hair. 
flower in each design. Their equal has never In packages, the most beautiful ever imported ; 
yet been imported. 


quality superlative. 
Padaaaaaaeeaaeadeadeadeadeadeadenaaeaassasseeececanae’ 


PPPPPPP PPP PPP PPP PPO PSPS EPPO EEE YEH OHY 
hhh hhh dhhnhndednnenneeenecenaecaan’ 


x 


ARE MOST ACCEPTABLE 
FOR... 

To be satisfied on the three points guiding one in the selectiui. 

of a gift—acceptability genuineness and price . . 2. «6 » - 














Rere’s an OIL EATER that willtake 
Get a NEW ROCHESTER off tivehillon'4 cool morning, or heatan 
et. exposed room in nter, No mae 
LAMP ‘ney—No Soot—No Odor. Lng #, 28 
And be sure the name Deee , hoo 10 — with one 
s rice as shown,..... 
is STAMPED on it. No. 19 (same as No. 20. but without the 
THIS —_, No. 6004-38. with real | ornamental ring around 
staan solld orass mountings and the base), price....... 
sil Shade, complete as 5 Other Heaters and Stoves, Various 
shown, sent on receipt of e styles, from $2.00 up. 


bapa include tesatifully oe boxes, _ not delivery, 
Art Catalogue, % large justrated. freeon application to DEPT. eum» 


Women Made Beautiful 
EST RO: develops the Bust 6 
cae lls all hollow places, adds grac 
curve and beauty to the neck; softens an 
clears the skin. Beautiful women every- 
@\ where owe their superb figure and match- 
less loveliness to th talise vers lane 
permanent. % 
shouid fever. f anid unrivailed d’devel- 
r. Adas charm and attraction to 
pla lainest women. Full eye 
stimonials, ote, sealed fo. 
stamp. AURBU M MEDICINE. co. 
Dept. KE, 65STATEST, CHICAGO 


STANFORD Estate FARMS 


Fruit, Sugar-Beet, Grain, and Horse. 
| For sale by McAfee Bros., San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 
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A Strong Stomach will Save Your Life, 


Therefore use BAYLE’S HORSERADISH MUS- 
TARD. Ali sauces are valueless as tonics, and 
no other condiments compare with this. Ask 
for it. For sale everywhere. 

@mmmeeen——GEO. A. BAYLE, St. Louis, Mo., Sole Maker. 
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CONTRACT SPECULATION - 











STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON, COFFEE, Etc., 


is the safest as well as the most profitable for parties of moderate means who desire to reap the benefits of speculation 
without liability of any kind beyond the amount invested. 

THE MUTUAL CONTRACT COMPANY, Incorporated 1882, 
will issue, in amounts to suit investors, 


PROFIT SHARING CONTRACTS 


combining all of the elements of security and profit. They fill a long-felt want, as it enables investors of limited means, 
without experience in speculative transactions, to invest with the same assurance of safety and profit as the capitalist. 

No knowledge of speculation necessary on your part, as all transactions are made by experienced men; all transac- 
tions surrounded by every safeguard that long experience and extreme caution can ny 

We do not claim to be infallible, or that it is impossible for us to lose. All we claim is that our average transactions will 
show a good profit, and we show our faith in our ability by guaranteeing all contracts to the extent of our capital. In 
other words, we take the risk, as we agree to redeem all contracts at their face value any time within three years, at the 
option of investors. Our 


REALIZATION CONTRACTS 


will be issued in amounts to suit investors from the largest to the smallest, the smallest receiving the same attention as the 
largest. Holders of these contracts will be entitled to 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST AND 


EIGHTY PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS 
realized by the company each month during the life of the contract. PROFITS AND INTEREST PAYABLE MONTHLY. 

All correspondence strictly confidential; plain envelopes used. We do not use the names of our clients for reference 
under any circumstances. 

We are in direct communication with sources of information likely to prove of great value to us in the future. 

We are always on hand, ready to take advantage of information before it becomes generally known, and are frequently 
mae to sell out at a good profit by the time the information is made public, and those at a distance are ready to buy. The 
disadvantage of living at a distance is that, ao matter how valuable your information may be, the deal may culminate and 
the cream of the profit be gone before the information can be utilized. 

Our facilities for obtaining reliable inside information, our long practical experience in handling speculative transac- 
tions, our conservative policy, our success in the past, and our facilities for taking immediate advantage of advance infor- 
mation, together with the fact that all money to the credit of any contract holder can be withdrawn on demand, should 
commend themselves to conservative people who would like to get the benefit of the large profits of speculative transac- 
tions, but who look first to the safety of the principal invested. Full particulars free on application to 


SARGENT, WRIGHT & CO., 60 Wall Street, New York. 
“A MASTER OF ARTS.” |» DESK BARGAINS - 
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Send 2-cent stamp for new 
illustrated catalogue ‘‘ L.”’ 
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Flat tops, 4 feet long, only $7.00. 
Roll tops, .. . . . . . 12,00, 





FREIGHT PAID. 


) Joseph L. Shoemaker & Co. 
RNOLD NK Bank and Office Fixtures. 


From the Original Painting, SALESROOMS: 
in the possession of P. & J. ARNOLD. ! 936 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
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$200,000,000 


WAS THE FIRE LOSS IN 
THIS COUNTRY FOR 1896. 





Protect your Homes and Offices 
with the Celebrated 


‘BABCOCK’” 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


AND THE 


“WILSON” 
AUTOMATIC FIRE ESCAPE. 
5d 
All Sizes 
and Prices. 


¥ 
SOLD ONLY BY 


5. F. HAYWARD & CO. 


Established 1868. 


357 Canal St., New York City 

























| IMPROVED 


BABCOCK 








AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 





Ill 











) TONY | 


dealers who try to sell you 


| 
of the representations of unscrupulous 


IMITATIONS of 


Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers 


the genuine Hartshorn Rollers have 


the autograph of Y 


Stewart Hartshorn 
on label. Insist on having that kind ] 
if you want the best. 


WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 








AO) ~~ Gee el = > A 0 oe 8 ae a - Ood i ao 


WRITE 
BERRY BROTHERS tro. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET AND FINISHED 
a] y 
VARNISH MFRS, 


SAMPLES OF WOOD 
DETROIT, MICH. 















Circulars Free. 





—@, A GOLD MINE IN EGGS WHEN YOU USE THE ONty: 
LAM 'MPROVED NOXALL INCUBATOR AND BROODER [AUN 
SEND 6° FOR FINE LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FULL OF USEFUL IMFORMATION FOR POULTRY RAISERS W 
WARRANTED SELF REGULATING HAS A RECORD OF HATCHING 195 CHICKS OUT OF 200 EGGS 7 % 4 
Geo. W. MURPHY 6 CO. QUINCY ILLINOIS ess 











Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Invented 

Aug. ’97(on new principle—‘Man- 

. tels” superceded). Indestructible, 
243 economic, handsome, 81.50. 1 sell 

consumers express ' till 

local agent Sprointe 4 

A. G. MORE LaGrange, Ill. 





ANIMATED PICTURES 


for Home Amusement, Church or 
Society Entertainments. 


The only projecting apparatus ever offered at a low price 
that will give in perfection this latest and most popular form 












Iwrenesteo IN FARE Bi 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION OF THE~ 


FAMouS 0-1-¢: SWINE> 


TWO OF WHICH WEIGHED 2806 Lss. * 
FIRST APPLICANT GETS A PAIR ON TIME } 


AND AGENCY. 
Tu" 8. Savee Co CuevesaM 



















of 
Can be easily operated and is ready for immediate use, with 
powerful lamp, continuous films, and screen. 


amt t: pictures life-size and life-like in movement. 


Send for 


descriptive circular. 


G. 


NUTTING & CO., 83 Nassau St., New York. 








GABRIEL’S foretell every one’s future. Circular free. 


Birthday Guides GABRIEL, Box 431, White Plains, New York. 





ER 


sore (5 Dr IAACHOMPSONS EYE WAT 
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solene, 


FOR 


Asthma, Catarrh, Colds, 


let. Send for it. 





Sold by all druggists. 


























Un a 


GET THE BEST. 


The extraordinary sale and 
continued popularity of the 


Paul £. Wirt Fountain Pen 


is positive proof that the long-felt want of a writing 
| public for a practical and satisfactory writing instru- 
ment has at last been supplied. 


The Standard. Over One Million Sold. 








} 
' 
| 








WE SOLICIT THE BUSINESS OF 
HIGH-GRADE, UP-TO-DATE PRINTERS, 


AND. PROMISE 
Closest Prices ... . . ensuring strictest economy. 


Finest Goods... . . . ensuring highest results. 
Perfect Working Inks ensuring satisfaction to pressmen. 
AND—— 
83 
: 





Prompt Attention . . . ensuring quick delivery. 
WE ARE 


The leading and largest manufacturers of Black and Colored 
Printing and Lithographic Inks in America. 


Specimen Books and Quotations on Inks, Dry Colors, and Varnishes, on Application. 


Ault & Wiborg, The Ault & Wiborg Company, 
441-447 Pearl Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO, ana 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 


G. S. BROWNELL, Resident Partner. CHAS. W. BROWNELL, 14 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


SPREE LE EE OO a OO OOO OS OE 
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Whooping Cough, Croup, Coughs, 


Items “yo physicians’ statements in our Descriptive Book- 


“Have found it of such great value in Whooping Cough, 

Croup and other spasmodic coughs, that I have instructed every family § 
under my direction to secure one.” ‘“‘It is of great value in Diphtheria.” 
“It gives relief in Asthma. The apparatus is simple and inexpensive.” 


Z 2 VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. 
wr Schieffelin & Co., New York, U. S. Agents. 


LLLP OILS 


: 


Fp pt 





Send for Catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA. 


s 
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“OLD RELIABLE.” 





Te 


(Incorporated 1850.) 





InsuRANCE Company 


or New York 


ISSUES ALL IMPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES. 





CONTRACTS WILL BE MADE ON COMMISSION BASIS FOR 
UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





HENRY B. STOKES, 
j. L. HALSEY, Vice-Presipent. 
W. C. FRAZEE, Secretary. 


- PRESIDENT. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Seconp VicE-PrEsIDENT, 


J. H. GIFFIN, Jr., AssISTANT SECRETARY, 
E. L. STABLER, Actuary. 





Z. TAYLOR EMERY, M. D., Consuttinc-Puysician, 
G. W. WELLS, M. D., Resipent-Puysicran, 


W B. LANE, Svup’r oF AGENCIES. 








A NEW DISCOVERY. 


* DIAMOND CRYSTAL EYE-GLASSES.” 


) Superior to all other glasses for Read- 
ing or Distance. Will cure Weak Eyes 
and Poor Sight, Inflamed Lids, Pain 
about the Eye, Headache, Nervousness, 


Neuralgia, Sore Eyes. Recommended 
“by over 200 Doctors, Lawyers, and Clergymen. 

These glasses can be used for hours in the strongest light 
and they will not tire nor strain, but strengthen and invig- 
orate the eyes. Glasses fitted by mail, providing you answer 
pen ae questions: How old# Ever wear glasses? How 








ng 

For the next 30 days we have reduced the price of these 
glasses, with a warranted Gold plated frame, from $6.50 to $1.95. 

Send in your order before this time expires; remember it 
pone in 30 days. Make your friend a beautiful and useful 
present. 


These Glasses are manufactured especially for Optical Use, 
Can be had only from 
28 Third Street, 


GEORGE MAYERLE, Expert Optician, san Francisco, Cal. 


Agents’ Outfit, with full instructions how to examine the 
y en = fit glasses, retails for $87.50; reduced to $19.50 for 30 
ys only. 


Published Bi-monthly. 50 cts. 
a year; 10 cts.acopy. 80to 100 
pages. Beautifully Illustrated. 

The best Culinary and Household 
Magazine in the world. The Standard 
Authority on Cookery and Domestic 
Economics. Newest and choicest Rec- 
ipes. Helpful suggestions. 

22 School Street, Boston. 

Subscription Agents Wanted. 








CATARRH CAN BE CURED. 


People are beginning to learn that 
CATARRH is a local disease, caused 
by repeated colds in the head, causing 
enlargement of the soft bones of the 
nose, thickening and ulceration of the 
lining membrane, with its constant dis- 
charge of unhealthy mucus and pus; 
that every breath is tainted before the 
air reaches the lungs; that it is the cause 
of the constant hawking, expectorating, 
nose-bleeding, headaches, partial loss 
of hearing, noises in the head, deaf- 
ness, impaired vision, lassitude, de- 
bility, loss of rest and impaired appetite, 
and bad breath ; that it is the principal 
cause of bronchitis, pneumonia, and 
consumption of the lungs; THAT IT 
CAN ONLY BE CURED BY LOCAL 
TREATMENT ; that the AMERICAN 
CATARRH CURE is the only remedy 
known that can cure the disease ; that 
it is not a patent medicine, but the 
private prescription of a physician, who 
devoted 26 years to the_ study and 
treatment of the disease, and who 
thought the time had come when the 
public should have the benefit of his 
experietce. 


AMERICAN CATARRH CURE. 

Sold by all druggists, or mailed any- 
where, for $1.00. 

Prepared by WM. B. JONES, M.D., 
8th and Reed Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Gracious! T didn’t calculate on that blamed eat: he looks as if he smelt a rat. 
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"THE FAMOUS "FUR BOOK’ FREE. 
END 2¢ STAMP FOR MAILING TO 
The World's Leading Fur Merchant 


C.C.SHAYNE, 


IMPORTER= EXPORTER -MANUFACTURER 
WEST FORTY-SECOND ST.. NEAR SIXTH AVENUE 


a PAL en 4 OF 24 OG 
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LOOK AT ITt 


s\* Isn’t it plainly the 
re 
most Perfect Dress 


: 
: 
: : 
E 
SKIRT F 
: 
; 
, 





PROTECTOR 


(Covered by United States and 
Foreign Patents.) 


T is the only dress edge that © 
| looks as well after a season’s % 
use as when first put on. It 
does not wear out, does not 
fray, does not lose color, does not injure the finest 
shoes. It is an embellishment to any dress. You have 
tried so many braids, cords, velveteens, rubbers, etc., 
and you have not found these satisfactory. Now try 
FEDER’S Pompadour and you will find it to more 7 
than fulfil your most sanguine expectations. 


A shake and the dust is off, 
It cleans easily, ) A rub and it’s clean, 


GRAS RAT 


A 


AT 


4 


A brush and it’s new. 


At all Dry Goods Stores, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 
98-100 Bleecker Street, - - NEW YORK. 
IMPORTANT. —In buying POMPADOUR binding, 
3 take notice. for your own protection, that the @ 
name FEDER’S is stamped on every yard. 


SAR AE AT AR AP APOE ALAR AE AT ATAP 


heap ar ae ASAE AS AeA 





0000000 


Novelty Dress Fabrics 
In Latest Vogue. 


The Duchess of York, through a purchase 
of a number of gowns made of Irish Poplins, 
brought that beautiful fabric back into fashion- 
able life and it is now in great demand. Of 
course, we have all the colors, but we also 
have many dress textures which very properly 
dispute the Poplins right to supremacy, and 
here are a few of them. 

Silk-and-Wool Velours, 47 inches wide, $3.00 per yd. 

Silk-and-Wool Snake Skin Novelty, 43 inches wide, 

_.. $3.00 per yard. 

Silk-and-Wool Bayedere Novelty, 46 inches wide, 

$2.50 per yard. 
Silk-and-Wool Novelty Plaid Poplin, 46 inches wide, 
_.. $2.25 per yard. 

Silk-and-Wool Jacquard Epingle, 47 inches wide, 
__. $2.00 per yard. 

Silk-and-Wool Bourette Novelty, 47 inches wide, 


$1.50 per yard. 





99OS9SSOOHSS9SSS0 
Black Dress Goods 


Unusual Prices. 


Keen buying makes high value and low 
price easily reachable by the retailer. Mark 
illustrations of it here. 


Jacquards, 37 inches wide, in ten beautiful designs. 
Value, 3714 cents per yard, at 25 cents. 


Wide Wale and Granite Cheviots, 50 inches wide. 
Value, 8712 cents and $1.00 per yard, at 58 cents. 


All-Wool Fancy Serge and Granite Cloth, 50 inches 
wide. Value, $1.00 per yard, at 69 cents. 

All-Wool Soliel, Cloth back finish, 44 inches wide. 
Value, $1.00 per yard, at 75 cents. 

Silk-finished Novelties, 45 inches wide. 
$2.00 per yard, at $1.50. 

High-class Silk-and-Wool, Mohair-and-Wool and 
Frise Novelties. The $3.00, $4.00, and $5.00 
grades at $2.00 per yard. 


Value, 


Catalogues and Price-Lists for Fall and Winter, ready as follows, and sent for the asking : 
Tailor-made Costumes, Coats and Capes, Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Gloves, Children’s and Infants’ 
Dresses and Underclothing, Flannel Shirtings, Shoes, Mackintoshes, Blankets, Linens and Towels, 


Toilet Articles, and Housefurnishings. 


Mail Orders receive prompt and accurate attention. 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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GREAT WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE 








Generous 
to the Stomach of the 
Sick, and delicious to the 








Finest palate of all. 
Produced 

in SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN PHILARNELPHIA. 
AMERICA. © PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Rheims, Stouben Co., W. Y. 








PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Tourist Sleeping Cars 


will be run 


EVERY SATURDAY 


via the 





About this time of 
Year one wants a 









Cc. R. I. & P. Ry., Col. Mid. Ry., 


R. G. W. Ry., and S. P. Co., The most accurate, the 


simplest, the safest rifle 











ieee manufactured. Our ‘“Mar- 

e e lin’? Solid Top Receiver 
makes an accident to the 

shooter absolutely impos- 

sible. Send for ou: 

sed ge book(justout)which 

! d leavi men, tives ikutentony of al Sarin tie ells 

on trains leaving Chicago at 10.00 p.M., and leaving vi ustrations of all Marlin es. Tells 
3 har i d how to sight them. How 
San Fraucisco at 7.00 P.M. to reload ammunition ; what powders, black and 

* smokeless, and how mu ves accurac ajec 
Cheap Rates, Best Accommodations. ory and penetration of Sifle po eg Theiuding 
modern small bores ; and 1,000 other t’ 
All coupon ticket agents sell tickets via the Chicago, Send Stamps for Postage to 

Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway. The MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. { 





For details, address 





GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO, ILL. 












=p We willsen willsend this 

triple SILV ze 
, fie ate ad Laediec 
-_ T Bick 
FS PIN FREE to any FREE to any bon whe sends 
> — stamp to pay postage. 


LYNN & CO., 


48 Bond St.. New York, 









“WHATONE PENNYwitoe 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


nswgewe caTacocue. | “J have had Success from the Start,” 


Packed full of illustrations of all the new articles 
in gold and silver for Christmas. A great saving | is the a7 of our amateur friends that have ae 
in price. You make a mistake if you don’t con- | the BABY HAWK-EYE. The reason is this: the “BABY” 
sult this good authority on economical Christ- | is a high-grade camera on a small scale, so constructed that 
mas buying. The Jewel Catalogue is known from ocean to | g child can readily understand the method of making ex- 
ceean. Mailed free. Ask for the K 8 edition, posures. Send for catalogue, giving description of all kinds 


F Ww Sim 8 Co. JEWELERS AND | of cameras. 
« ° 9 R SILVERSMITHS. THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Mfr., 
DEPARTMENT 11 A. ESTABLISHED 1047 22 Randolph S8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Attracts 
Attention 


The shoe that is polished with Vici # J 
Leather Dressing looks new, looks 
soft, looks comfortable, looks right. 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 








NEY is th f all shoe polishes for Bek 

dé Sie: Geaneneealhaatinens shoes, ~~ ane 
Alas Vici Kid is the king of all leathers Good Shoes ar the result of good 
for style and for wear. Ask your \\ eee igin veh Our 4 
stads SHOes reveal Original hicely, made 

oomeened wees Bs possible only by an EXPERIENCE 
WAL oF many years. 

AN TheW.L DOUGLAS SHOES are speak: 
Nes ¢ ing for themselves every day on 
- the feet of over aMILLION PEOPLE. 












Taxe.w. Ee. Wn of B 
| Beomess SHIELD a 


wT 





The W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 








An = rfume, ——— introduced, gives to Aro- 
matic Dress Shields a delicate, permanent fragrance. Aro- 
matic Dress Shields protect the dress more perfectly than 
any others. Lightand durable. Perspiration cannot pene- 


trate or affect. For sale at dry-goods stores, or sample pair 
MIM COUORAT SNe isto uicedket Se Now Yor * mtn 
. Wz A SONS, 98- eecker ew York. 
MADE IN CALF 





PATENT CALF 
FRENCH ENAMEL. 
SEAL GOAT. 
BOX CALF, BLACK KID, 
RUSSIA STORM CALF 
CORDOVAN 


Australian Kan 
garoo topsfasicolor 
= hooks and eye els. 
aot infants and 135 Styles ond | Widths 


P for prickly heat and from Ato 
f Chafing. Delightfulafter IF ORDERED BY MAIL STATE $17E AND WIDTH AND SEND 
4 shaving. Recommend- 25 CENTS EXTRA FOR CARRIAGE TOW L: DOUGLAS 
ed by all physicians. | BROCKTON. MASS.~ CATALOGUE FREE. 
At drugyists or by mail— 
price 25 cts. Sample free. 
Take no substitutes. 


ay Beane Rowen, Ry. IN THE MORNING USE 
| Delicious Arnica Tooth Soap. 
| Delightfully cleansing, cooling, and refreshing. Keeps the 



































teeth white and beautiful and preserves them from decay. 
Antiseptic. it destroys all germs. Thirty years on the mar- 
| ket. Try this peerless dentifrice. 25 cents. All druggists or 
| by mail. Cc. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO. 
‘and dealers’ profits. Catalogue free, 


SHEPHERD a FG. 00., 294 E. 22nd 8t., Chicago, i 5 oR E EY tS Dr 5 A ACTHOM PSONS FYEWAT a 
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High grade makes,double lock stitch, 

self-threading shuttle, full set of at- 

ING, of } tachments and 10 years guarantee, 
‘ im We willsend to your home on 30 days 
" free trial, without any money in advance, 
im vour choice of our Folding Table Cabinet 

a wing Machines, as illustration, or our 

& 4 three, five or seven drawer machines. We 
pay freight. Br.y direct and eave agents’ 
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BRUIN’s CHRISTMAS EVE; OR, ToMMy’s NIGHTMARE.—Continued. 
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“Guess I’d better get out before he raises the whole house.” 
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4 ee tide Suggestion. 
‘Soqodont | 

Always suggests a smile and a : 

row of pretty teeth, for it makes 





both possible. You cannot have 
them perfect if you neglect to use 
a perfect dentifrice. Sozodont is 
that because it presents both the 
: B liquid and the powder together and 
[PHOTOGRAPHED EXPRESSLY FOR SOZODONT. } is absolutely wholesome. 










Miss Studholme says .:—A smile is as good as a song, and a smile is 
enhanced if the teeth are pretty, for pretty teeth are part of an actress's stock in 
trade—and so is Sozodont, for it makes pretty teeth, as | can most heartily testify.” 





For a sample send three cents, mentioning this Magazine, to 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, 


New York. . ° 
LONDON OFFICE, 48, Holborn Viaduct. 
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Peano 
J. G. MOUSON’S 


Violette 


All department stores sell this popular 
Parisian perfume, 


de 
la 


If yours does not, send 12 cents in stamps for 
small sample. 


Reine 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 
WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR. U. S. 


18-24 Washington Place, New York. 
EAREALAALEALALEAEKRKEE 
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PRICKLY HEAT Most BeneFicia 


ITCHING AFTER THE 
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A ; ) FOR INFANTS 





OF THE SKIN 
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If unequalled facilities— 


If 
If 


If 


If 


If 








If good honest service— 


painstaking care and conscientious work— 


the knowledge that your interests are our 
interests— 


the knowledge that your advertising matters 
are receiving the most careful consideration, 
personal attention and watchful supervision, 
in every detail, with a view to economy as 
well as effectiveness— 


the knowledge that you are dealing with an 
old-established and reliable house, one that 
has an unrivalled reputation and prestige 
among publishers— 


If the knowledge and experience gained during 


a career of almost half a century— 


all this, or any of it, counts for anything or 
has any weight with you, 


THEM coo: we 


Established nearly Half a Century. 38 Park Row, 


Line of Succession. 


S. M. PETTENGILL & CO. 
(J. H. Bates as partner) 


J. H. BATES, 
Bought out S, M. Pettengill & Co. 


BATES & MORSE, 
LYMAN D. MORSE, 


LYMAN D. MORSE 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


Telephone No. 2243 Cortlandt. 


and greatest prestige of any 
Advertising Agency. 
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New York. 


The longest uninterrupted success 
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Elastic Ribbed 
UNION SUITS 


are complete undergarments, cov- 
ering the entire body like an addi- 
tional skin, Perfectly elastic, fit- 
ting like a glove,butsoftly and with- 
out pressure. No buttons down 
the front. Made for Men,Women, 
and Young People. Most conven- 
ient to put on or off, being entered 
at the top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other kind of 
underwear can ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses or wear 
comfortably so small a corset, 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, “““.coness Derr. o: Office: No. 1 Greene St., N.Y. 





















Ae 


E“K AHLE R’ shoe 


This celebrated COMFORT Shoe 
can be obtained ONLY at our Store, 


Nos. 928 & 930 BROADWAY N.Y. 
























This Shoe An end 





is made to corns 








to fit the and 
foot. punions 
No awarf- No fear of 
ing nor ingrowing 
OF CHRONIC LUNG AND THROAT DIS: J | distortion- toe nails. 


GASES. HERE ARE FOUND PURE DRY AIR, 
EQUABLE TEMPERATURE AND GONSTANT SUNSHINE. 
THE ITEMS OF ALTITUDE, TEMPERATURE, HUMIDITY, HOT SPRIN 
SANATORIUMS, GOST OF LIVING,MEDICAL ATTENDANGE,SOCIAL 
ADVANTAGES. ETG, ARE CONCISELY TREATED IN DESCRIPTIVE | 
| 


PAMPHLETS ISSUED BY THE SANTA FE ROUTE 


The Trade- —_-- Dr. Kahler—is stamped on sole 
of each “ Kahler” Shoe. 


NONE OTHERS GENUINE. 
FREE: An illustrated, 50-page linen-bound 





PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY ASKED TO PLACE THIS volume on the “‘ Dress and Care of the 
LITERATURE IN THE HANDS OF INVALIDS. Feet,’’ by Dr. P. Kahler, with direc- 
avoress W.J. BL. ACK, tions how to obtain an accurate fit. 

GPA, AT.6SF RY. | Send 2-cent stamp for mailing. 


on CAHIGGIN, ~*~“ DR. P. KAHLER & SONS, 


A.G.P.A., CHICAGO. \@ Established 1868, Surgeon Chiropodists. 
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WW 

W 

» [he Wanamaker Idea 
W 


WY is never to speculate in merchandise. When our buyers strike a particularly rare 
WY bargain, we pass the benefit on to our customers. Not a penny is ever added to 
WY price because goods are worth more than our cost. The Wanamaker History Club 
\ illustrates this. By undertaking to sell One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars’ 
W worth of Ridpath’s History of the World we secured an entire edition at unheard- 
W of figures. 

W This history has never been sold for less than $48 to $175 per set, according 
W to binding. Over 50,000 sets have been sold at these prices. Would 50,000 
\Z people pay more than worth? A very slight reduction would have sold out the 
WZ entire edition in our two stores—but our policy Cuts the Price in Half. Nor is 
WZ _ is this all—to make this entertaining and educational work available to every one 
\WJ that cares to know the characteristics and achievements of the men and nations 
\W who have made the world what it is to day, we have organized 


Wy THE WANAMAKER HISTORY CLUB. 


WJ Join it defore our edition ts exhausted; pay the membership fee, 


4 ONE DOLLAR 


WJ the whole eight-volume set in any binding is delivered at once, you agreeing to make 
WJ 15 monthly payments—first payment 30 days after joining—for the cloth bound, 
WW $1.50 a month; for the half-Russia—by far the more durable and attractive—¢2 a 
WJ month; for sumptuous full morocco, $2.50 a month. 

W7 The edition, though large, is limited, and the club will close without notice 
\Y/ when all sets are taken. Members may resign and return their books within to 
WY days and club fee will be returned. Books delivered free where our wagons run. 














V7 We pay no freight or express charges. 
W John Clark Ridpath, LL.D., the eminent scholar, writer, and thinker, puta lifetime of study and labor in pre- 
paring his History of the World. ‘The publishers invested a fortune in the illustrations and plates. 
W There are EIGHT MASSIVE VOLUMES, 6,500 large double-column pages, the equivalent of 30 ordinary octavo books 
3 


of 500 pages. Nearly 4,000 maps, chronological and genealogical charts, race plates and race charts, in 12 colors, 
W engravings and reproductions from originals by the great masters of European and American art, illustrate and enforce 
the text and form the greatest gallery of historical pictures ever brought together. 
WZ Every important name os event since the world began is adequately treated. Every nation and every race, ex- 
isting or extinct, ancient, medizval, and modern, receive due description. Remarkably complete indices bring every 
Wd name and fact within ready finding. 
Equal space is given to describing the real life of the plain people. The makers of history are portrayed as fully 
NY as their public achievements. Part one is Mankind; Part two, Nations. No other general history covers the former 


at all; none treats the latter as fully or successfully. 

W Dr. Ridpath’s literary style is peculiarly graphic, graceful, and fascinating. Open a volume at random, your 
interest is immediately cuileced and other days live again in the author’s moving word-pictures. 

WZ This is not an old edition, but is fresh from the printer’s and down to date, including such recent events as the 
wars between China and Japan, Greece and Turkey, Spain and Cuba, the Queen’s Jubilee, etc., etc. 

W The plays of Shakespeare do not surpass other dramas more than Ridpath’s History of the World overtops all 

play’ P' P P 

WW general histories. 

WW President McKinley and Ex-President Harrison heartily endorse and recommend Ridpath’s History . 
of the World. So do more than 500 college presidents and professors, thinkers, statesmen, and critics. 

W Large open type, careful printing, heavy super-calendered paper, and strong and beautiful bind- 

WJ ing, make the books mechanically just right. 

W Sample pages, with colored plate, illustrations, testimonials, and full information, free on request. 

Ny Send or bring your dollar to either store. 

NY, 


WY Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER New York 

\\ EGER KR EK 

NRG SESE SSG RE SE SSG RGSS 
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vixen \\ie\abe 
» CORRECT, 

SIMPLE, 
DURABLE, 


: OPERATION EASY, 
» WORK ELEGANT. 


_ SIMPLICITY 
MONI O) an N is 
enayiny\e 
| VIRTUES 
Borteinem 
| MOTION REQUIRED 


- THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 

















pier [TypewerreRs 2, 


























> a cniearieers cme The 
ee. eo CORDED e 
GRA Sail oe 
age gman ree ees 
Tea ANT ANS WANTED keonsee | Standard Typewriter’s 
Sneniiaieninal New_Models 
DENI her, r draw old friends closer and attract new 
= = : =) ones, by the power of inherent merit and 
OHIO unfailing service. oe 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


SORE EYES Dr SA ACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 327 Broadway, New York 
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BRUIN’S CHRISTMAS EVE; oR, TOMMY’S NIGHTMARE.—Concluded. 
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Papa.—“ Why, Tommy, what on earth is the matter ?”’ 

Tommy.—“ Why, Santa Claus brought me a great big (boo-hoo) bear, and the cat chased 
it out the window (boo-hoo-hoo-hoo) !” 

Papa.—“ Poor child ! too many roast chestnuts. He’s got the nightmare.” 
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Upheld by Beautiful Women Everywhere 


as the finest, most delicately perfumed and purest Toilet 
Soap manufactured. Always ask for and insist upon having 


“No, 4711” WHITE ROSE TRANSPARENT 
a GLYGERINE SOAP, {<?4}5¢,in stamps 
MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS. 


ae Ay OF ITS = _— 








SACL SLSAAY vase, COARSENESS, @ 
BEDNESS, FRECKLES or PIMPLES, use yy 

v DR. CAMPBELL’S 
® safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers ¢ 
*% «ano FOULD’S meDICATED & 
MARSENIC COMPLEXION SOAP. @ 
™ Ladies all over the world who are social Y 
@ successes, pronounce Dr, Campbell’s Safe % 
® Arsenic Wafers and Fould’s Arsenic Soa Wy 
M best toilet preparations ever offe y 
® clearing the complexion and developing § 


® the form and figure. 

™ Th real true complexion beauti- ¥ 

4 acts i the world. Wafers, by mail. 50c. W Rose and Cucumber Jelly 
se — Six large boxes, $5.00; W 


ay Sen Is simplicity itself, easily applied by 


& H. B. FOULD, 214 Sixth Ave., Now York, ¥ sponge or towel night and morning 
a 86 Fl —and sunburn, tan, freckles, or chafe 


peeeeeee will trouble you no more. 











SUPERFLUOUSHAIR | 
= ->ERFLUOUS other “remoy- | Sold on all toilet counters. Ask your dealer for it. 

ers,” write me. I advertise but little, 
- — keep me al by —s 
others. I have no quicklime, soapstone, 
sulphur or peter “specific.” I have Price, large bottle, 25c. 
the true secret of killing the hair by eee 
p nanan roots. Hair a = 

er cases successfully trea’ 
last year. Send two stamps for private | WILLIAMSON & McPHAIL MFG. CO. 
sealed information. My personal at- | 
tention given =. Address, | Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. HELENH. MARKO, | 

= Am. Tract Society Bidg., New York;N.Y¥. | Your address on a postal will bring a free sample. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


LATEST SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


THE RAILWAY BUILDER. 


A Hand-Book for Estimating the Probable Cost of American Railway Construction and Equipment. 
By Willian Jasper Nicolls, M.Am.Soc.C.E., author of ‘‘The Story of American Coals,’ etc. 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 16mo. Limp leather, 16mo, for the pocket, $2.00. 

In the present edition the entire work has been carefully revised and brought up to date. It has 
also received many additions, the page has been enlarged, and a new form of binding adopted, so as 


to render the volume suitable both for the library and pocket. 


“ This is the fifth edition, revised and enlarged, of a standard work. It is a hand-book for estimating the cost of 
American railway construction and equipment, surprisingly complete on every point that can be raised in those impor- 
tant matters.” —Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


THE PRINTING OF TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A Practical Manual on the Printing of Cotton, Woollen, Silk, and half Silk Fabrics. By C. F. Sey- 
mour Rothwell, Fellow of the Chemical Society ; Member of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
etc., etc. With plates and illustrations in the text, and specimens of printed fabrics. Crown 
octavo. Cloth, $6.50. 


The above work is intended to form a companion volume to the well-known Manual of Dyeing, 
by MM. Knecht, Rawson, and Loewenthal. As the chemical properties of the various mordants, 
coloring matters, etc., used in the textile industries are exhaustively treated in that work, it has not 
been considered necessary to include here information of a purely chemical or theoretical character. 
The author accordingly endeavored to confine himself as far as possible to the practical side of the 
subject. The processes and machinery described are principally those of which he has had actual 
practical experience. Where information has been culled from other works, the source has in each 
case been duly acknowledged. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY TREATED EXPERIMENTALLY. 


By Dr. Robert Liipke, Headmaster of the Municipal Dorothea Realgymnasium and Lecturer in the 
Imperial School of Posts and Telegraphs, Berlin. Translated from the Second Revised and En- 
larged Edition, by M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. With fifty-four figures in the text. Crown octavo. Cloth, $2.50. 

A second edition of this work was called for a few months after the appearance of the book. This 
showed that there was want of a book setting forth succinctly the most important parts of electro- 
chemistry, and that the method of the book, which deduces the laws and elucidates the theories from 
the basis of experiments, had met with approval. Those readers who wish to make a preliminary 
survey of electro-chemistry before they enter on the study of the more detailed works will receive the 
second edition of this book with favor. The author has enlarged the first edition here and there and 


made it more complete. 





THE CALCULUS. 


FoR ENGINEERS AND PuysIcists. Integration and Differentiation, with Applications to Technical 
Problems, with Classified Reference Tables of Integrals and Methods of Integration. By Professor 
Robert H. Smith. With diagrams. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00. 

This work aims at the presentation of two leading features in the study and application of the 
higher mathematics. In the first place, the development of the rationale of the subject is based on 
essentially concrete conceptions, and no appeal is made to what may be termed rational imagination 
extending beyond the limits of man’s actual physical and physiological experience. Thus, no use is 
anywhere made of series of infinite numbers of things or of infinitely small quantities. The author 
believes that the logical development is both sound and complete without reference to these ideas, In 
the second place, a set of eleven classified tables of integrals and methods of integration have been 
arranged in such manner as seemed best adapted to facilitate rapid reference, and thus relieve the mind 
engaged in practical mathematical work of the burden of memorizing a great mass of formulas. 


WATER AND ITS PURIFICATION. 

A Hand-Book for the Use of Local Authorities, Sanitary Officers, and others interested in Water 
Supply. By Samuel Rideal, D.Sc. (Lond.) With numerous illustrations and tables. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.50. 

To all who are interested in the subject of Water Supply this book is meant ‘o appeal, and by its 
perusal some insight into the methods of research and the interpretation of results will be attained. 
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Comfort ! 





ettas 


The Jackso 


Sanatorium, 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 


Established in 1858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire- 
Proof Building in the world, used as a Health Institution. 
All forms of hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure; elec- 
tricity administered by skilled attendants. A staff of reg- 
ular physicians of large experience; accommodations and 
service of highest class. Superior cuisine, directed by 
Emma P. ak teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. Do 
not fail to write for illustrated literature and terms, if seek- 
ing health or rest. 


J. Arthur Jackson, M.D., Secretary, 


Are You Suffering 
With Diphtheria ? 


In a letter written by Mr. H. H. Cramer, 

of 1221 N. oth St., Philadelphia, Pa., to 

Dr. H. Sanche, Discoverer and Inventor 

of OXYDONOR * VICTORY,’’ Mr. Cramer 

said: 

1221 N. 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 21, 1896. 

Dear Sir,—OXYDONOR “VICTORY” 
has prevented me from spending a single 
cent for medicine since I purchased it. It 
has cured me of a bad case of Diphtheritic 
Sore Throat, and helped me in stomach 
trouble as I have never been helped by any 
doctor; and has broken up and cured severe 
and very bad colds in my family, and I 
firmly believe, if used properly, will cure any 
curable disease. tarry H. CRAMER. 


Large book, “Grateful Reports,” sent on 
application. Write for full information. 
DR. H. SANCHE & CO., 
261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
61 FIFTH ST., COR. FORT, DETROIT, MICH. 
142 ST. LAWRENCE ST., MONTREAL, 





ALIFORNI STEUBEN SANITARIUM, 
aaaenen ‘HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 


OF course you expect to go there this win- 

ter. Let me whisper something in your 
ear. Be sure that the return portion of your 
ticket reads via the Northern Pacific Shasta 
Route. 

Then you will see the grandest mountain 
scenery in the United States, including Mt. 
Hood and Mt. Rainier, each more than 14,000 
feet high, Mt. St. Helens, Mt. Adams, and 
others. You will also be privileged to make 
side trips into the Kootenai Country, where 
such wonderful new gold discoveries have 
been made, and to Yellowstone Park, the 
wonderland not only of the United States, 
but of the world. Park season begins June 
Ist each year. Close railroad connections 
made in Union Station, Portland, for Puget 
Sound cities and -the East, via Northern 


Pacific. 
CHARLES S. FEE, 


General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 











OCATED on the foot hills of the Alleghenies, 1400 feet 
above the level of the sea, with PERFECT HYGIENIC 
SURROUNDINGS, and charming scenery. 

FIRE-PROOF BRICK AND STONE STRUCTURES so 
heated and ventilated that THE TEMPERATURE DOES 
NOT VARY MORE THAN TWO DEGREES, and the air is 
completely changed throughout the buildings every ten 
minutes. A CONSTANT SUMMER ATMOSPHERE IN A 
NORTHERN CLIMATE. 

No “fads,” “hobbies,” nor “quackery” introduced. A 
strictly modern institution furnished with every appliance 
necessary for the scientific treatment of seriously diseased 
conditions. 

Separate surgical department, where the most intricate 
cases are treated. 

CORPS OF CONSULTING SPECIALISTS. House-staff of 
twenty years’ experience. Trained nurses and attendants. 

Every form of electricity, hydrotherapy, physical culture, 
etc. Illustrated brochure on application. 


DR. J. E. WALKER, Superintendent. 
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THE LOTOS LIBRARY. 


Issued at Intervals. 
Illustrated. {6mo. Buckram, 75 cents. 





“The Lotos Library is becoming almost a guarantee of excellence, so well chosen are the tales 


which compose it.””—Detrott Free Press. 


“The stories in this entertaining series are always carefully selected, and the books are ‘just the 
thing’ to be tucked into a travelling bag, or for that matter a pocket.”— Buffalo Commercial. 





By MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor. 


** Mrs, Alexander’s novels are decidedly of the higher 
order. They reflect the lives and sayings of wholesome 
people, a healthy moral, and convey valuable lessons 
to enlightened readers.’’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





By LOUIS BECKE. 
His Native Wife. 
“¢ His Native Wife’ is a masterly sketch, in which a 
native woman gains her revenge upon a white woman for 


attempting to steal away the love of her English husband.” 
—Boston Courier. 


By Reef and Palm. 


“The stories are brief, pointed, passionate, beautiful, 
and, while unconnected in character and place, still com- 
bine in an atmosphere of tropical glow which fuses all 
together.””"— Chicago Times, 

‘In its way the book is remarkable.”’—Congregation- 
alist. 





By ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN. 
A Marital Liability. 
“From outset to finish, the story is a_ thoroughly 


dramatic one, and the portrayal of the vindication and 
reward of the long-suffering is highly gratifying.’’—Boston 


Courier. 
A Social Highwayman. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


“It is certainly a delightful creation, full of genuine 
life and stirring situations, and withal is well written.””— 
Chicago Journal. 


The Autobiography 
of a Professional Beauty. 


THIRD EDITION. 


** The story is —_ bright from start to finish, and gives 
some lively pictures of London society life.”’—Boston Home 
lournal, 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Marriage by Capture. 


A Romance oF To-Day. 


“The characters are clear, bold, and strongly drawn, 
and the story dramatic from beginning to end.”’—CZeveland 


‘orld, 
“* The dialogue is bright, the plot is finely developed, and 
there are no dull pages in the story.”’"—Boston Advertiser. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
The Golden Fleece. 


“¢The Golden Fleece’ is a very entertaining story in 
the Lotos Library. The scene is in southern California, a 
quarter of a century ago, and modern civilization and that 
of the ancient Aztecs are mingled in a mystic way. There 
is plenty of incident and clever character-drawing; the 
story is bright and pleasing.” —Boston Times, 








By MARIE CORELLI. 


Jane. 


“The author draws an admirable sketch of a demure 
aon who fell heir to a fortune and was d ed by ‘a 
ubiquitous licker of royal boots’ from her oneal home in 
the dell to the mad vortex of London social life. But Jane 
discovers the lack of harmony between her sincerity and 
the artificiality of social heights, and, dismissing her new 
surroundings, returns to the dell a wiser woman. It is a 
7 athetic tale, full of admirable contrast between the 
old-fashioned and the new.’’— Washington Times. 





By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, 
U.S.A. 


A Tame Surrender. 


“ The ever charming Lofos Library from the Lippincott 
Company, issues as the latest attraction Captain Charles 
King’s ‘A Tame Surrender.’ It is a story full of nerve and 
exciting situations, and characterized by all of the clever- 
ness with which the talented author infuses his work.” — 
Buffalo Commercial, 





By HARRIET RIDDLE DAVIS. 
In Sight of the Goddess. 


A Tare or WasuinctTon Lire. 


** One of the brightest little stories which has been pub- 
lished this season.’’—Hart/ford Post. 

“‘It is a very charming love story, the scene of which is 
laid in Washington, and it is replete with brilliant pictures 
of social and official life in our national capital.’’—Boston 
Home Journal. 





By T. JENKINS HAINS. 
Captain Gore’s Courtship. 


“ Here is a thrilling sea story in handy form. It is 
a narrative of travel, adventure, and love.”’—Richmond 
Dispatch. 

“ As the title implies, it is a love tale, but it is one out 
of the common, for the courtship takes place on board a 
sailing vessel, and the hero of the affair is ouly a second 
mate of the crew.” —Boston Times. 








Other volumes will be published from time to time. 


Publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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CarefulnessGoods | 
and the Story of Them 


is a cardinal point in this business. Let us illustrate— 

A seller of women’s mackintoshes came with a sham—fabric all right ; making 
pretty good ; measurement around the foot of skirt exactly standard—but every- 
where else it was skimped. Apparent saving—seventy-five cents; proportion of 
fraud—enough to keep the goods out of this store. 

Contracts were made for some electric seal fur garments. Electric seal is a 
coney fur closely cropped and then tediously gone over with an electric contrivance 
that takes out the hair and leaves only the fur. It is cheaper, by a trifle, to simply 
sell sheared coney as “electric seal.” ‘“ Nobody knows the difference-—there’s that 
much more profit.” Indeed? Well, every garment was cleared out of the house 
and the seller of them may sell them to easier stores. 

Women’s muslin garments are skimped—night dresses full measure where meas- 
ure stands for size ; skimped half dozen places, where size stands for comfort. 

Sheepskin gloves are called ‘kid gloves’—‘ You can’t designate them in any 
other way,” say the makers. But we do, and so, even when we adveitise $1 kid 
gloves, they are of real kidskin and so different from lambskin that our Princess May 
Kid Glove at $1 has grown famous country-wide. 

Table-linen—what else would you call it, the half-cotton stuff? Well, we do 
not believe linen is linen if there is anything in the fabric save flax. [Linen may 
be mixed with wool or cotton or silk for effectiveness in dress goods—not for good- 
ness, but for prettiness, as isinglass spangles are sewed on Turkish curtains. No 
cotton in housekeeping linens here. Trash is too dear at any price. 

These instances come in average day’s observation of goods selling. 

No wonder that you mistrust “bargains’’ when the papers tell of them—no 
wonder that-half the dry goods advertising money is worse than thrown away. 

The wonder is that the waste continues. Another sham—a frequent sham— 
some of a class of goods “marked down” and advertised. But they are the ugly 
shades or patterns—the ones you would buy are near them, and cost more than their 
fair worth, as a rule. Skipping shams keeps this a different and singular store. 

Mail order shopping is thoroughly well attended to. We have experienced 
people who take your letter and really shop for you. 











John Wanamaker 


PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPINcoTT’s. 85 











~ Stationery and 
Fancy Goods Department 


J. B. Lippincott Company 





715 and 717 Market Street, ee... 





Tmported and Domestic Fancy Goods at Lowest Prices. 











Fine China, Celluloid Novelties, Photographic Frames, 
Bisque Figures, Collet Cases, Tukstands, { 
Bronze Figures, Dressing Cases, Olive Wood Goods, 
Dresden Lamps, Pocket Books, Shaving Sets, Z 
Brass and Onyx Lamps, Fancy Baskets, Writing Cablets, 
Onyx Cables, Cigar Boxes, - Smoker Cables, - 
Photograph Albums, Writing Desks, Coys, Blocks, Games, drie 
Scrap Books, Dolls, Coy Books, Ete. 

| ee¢e¢ee a 


ooo Price-List of Fancy Goods Mailed upon Application.... 








_ * 
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GENUINE DISTILLERY BOTTLING OF 


OLD PEPPER 
WHISKEY 


AND OLD 


BEST LINE 





aren) | Henry Clay Rye 


Cincinnati _ DISTILLED ONLY BY 
° LEXINGTON, KY., 

C h I C a g O Under the same Formula for more than 100 YEARS, 

is guaranteed eau # fat en and BEST 


Indianapolis 
Toledo 


SAMPLE CASE, $15.00 


Sent on trial, which, if not satisfactory, can 
be returned and money will be refunded. 


The Genuine has Patented Coupon. Read it. 


Grown Standard Photograph Holder 


VV eee ee #* 




















For 
Unmounted Photographs, 
Ferns, Flowers, etc. 


¢@¢ 
BOUND IN FULL CLOTH. 









i 


No. 1893. 


It is indispensable to amateur photographers and others desiring to preserve in an attractive form a 
collection of pictures. The leaves can be easily removed and replaced, the pictures can be mounted and 
dried under a pressure, thus avoiding the warping and buckling so objectionable in other albums. 

These books can be made any thickness by adding or taking out leaves. 

Leaves are made of best photographic mount cards, with vellum cloth hinges. 


No. Per Book. 
Extra Leaves, per Dozen . . « « + 5,50 


Per Book. 
Kodak. 12 Leaves, Size, 534 x7% inches. . $0.50 
Extra Leaves, per Dozen . . . - 40 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715-717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 











ana Big talline . | 
fos rare wnat by iene in vohube and, pe cy hs 
Gx iets AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Are the result of proper food. 


POSTUM, 


Cereal Food Coffee makes steady 
nerves. 

Ten days from coffee to POSTUM, 
has dene mueh for others. 

Not good unless boiled 15 eens 
no lesa. 

Some of the concoctions sold as 
Cereal Coffee .contain ingredients 
harmful to the human stomach. 

Genuine packages have red seals 
thereon and the words, “IT MAKES 
RED BLOOD.” 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., (Limited), 

















GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 2 


Walter Baker & Co.'s} 





re Breakfast} 


Delicious, 
Nutritious. — 


mead CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark, 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, , ‘ 


Established 1780, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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ee een, Wom ec eraase) othe Award at the World's Colunilalr ia petitioe trite ot tee aa 
a se Bi oe ”.. STEEL ‘PENS. 





Pacis Exposition in 1889. When you want a First-class Steel Pen-ask for GILLOTT’S 





